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“Whanne alle elde thingis ben chaungid, alle newe thingis that ben ordeyned of Crist appere.” 
JOHN WICLIF, 


“ You heard Tom Hughes, then?” 

“ Yes, and, hearing, I was in good company.” 

“ Who is he like?” 

“ He is not much like his picture. His picture is hard, —a little 
stern. Like most photographic studies, it makes you think him a 
black-haired man. The truth is, that his face is thoroughly Saxon, his 
smile sweet, and the whole play of his features gentle and express- 
ive. Like all men who are worth much, he sometimes looks very 
sad; but there is none of that dictator look of the printed portrait. 

“ Speak well?” 

“ Not as we generally count speaking. He read this speech from 
the manuscript much as a minister, a good deal in earnest, reads a 
sermon. Oddly enough some of the nasal tones of our American 
pulpit came in; but it was quite good enough. It was so good that 
you did not fret yourself about it at all; you simply took in and 
inwardly digested what he had to say.” 

“Inwardly digested, eh ? and how much good did the digestion do 
you? Have you made up your mind to pocket the loss of the ‘ Grey 
Eagle,’ as a trifle that John Bull need not look at?” 

“Nobody has asked me to do that, least of all Tom Hughes. I 
have made up my mind not to harass and retard the liberal adminis- 
tration now in ‘power in England by blocking their wheels with the 
sins of William Rufus, or Warwick the King-maker, or George III. 
and Lord North, or Lord Palmerston and Earl Russell; and one of 
these men is now as much in the dark ages as the other.” 

“Did Tom Hughes say that?” 
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“No. It was not his business to say it; but none the less did he 
teach it: and it is a lesson, which, for one, I wish the press of 
America would learn as well as I believe the people have learned it.” 

‘“‘ You are tired of being called ‘ The Just.’ ” 

“T am tired of parading our side of an issue, in which we are 
undoubtedly right, as if the people we are talking to were the 
people who had offended us. The truth is, that men as young as you 
and I are have lived long enough to see two Englands. We have 
seen the Old England, whose parliament was held in the pockets of a 
few gentlemen who sat in the House of Lords and of their allies. We 
have lived to see another England, to which the very existence of 
the House of Lords is only a question of time, ——an England which 
has given the suffrage virtually to every man. This England, the 
England of to-day, is what it is because of our success in crushing 
the Rebellion. It has sprung full armed into being because demo- 
cratic principles have triumphed here, and is clearing up its church 
establishments, its questions of test, its arrangements for education, — 
all on the broadest principles, — ten times as fast as we do things here. 
This England is in every respect our moral and even our political 
ally. Why do you want to encumber the England of to-day by 
taunting her with the faults or the follies of that baronial England 
which she has overthrown? You do not taunt Gambetta with the 
faults or follies of the third Napoleon. Surely you do not mean that 
a revolution, to be verified, must be verified by blood? There has 
been a revolution in England since 1865 ; though, with their usual cool 
blood, they have got along without cutting off anybody’s head or 
sending anybody into exile.” _ 

“You need not get into arage. I do not want anybody’s head 
cut off. All I want is, that, if England is sorry for sending out ‘ The 
Alabama,’ she shall say so.” 

“Yes, I know that is what you want; that is the point of Mr. 
Sumner’s speech. He reminded them with sufficient delicacy, how, 
on another occasion, Mr. Canning expressed his profound regret for 
something that somebody else had said, and had so cleared up five or 
six years of controversy. Nay, I believe Mr. Webster once expressed 
to Lord Ashburton profound regret for something somebody else had 
done. And what you want, simply stated, is, that the present For- 
eign Secretary of England shall express profound regret that the 
Home Secretary, in 1861, did not do something. So have I seen one 
boy get another boy on the ground, and try to keep him there till 
he would say he was sorry.” 

** No, I want him to say he will not do so again.” 
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“T beg your pardon. That the other boy is willing to do, —on this 
occasion, in fact, is eager to do. It is not the future we are worried 
about now; itis the past. We are trying to get an apology. Now, 
in a carnal world, I understand an apology for a man’s own sins; I 
even understand his apologizing for his grandfather’s: but I do not 
know why any one wants me to apologize for the sins of a man 
whom I have turned out of my house, neck and heels, nor why 
any one wants the democratic England of to-day to apologize for the 
aristocratic blunder of 1861. Let her pay the damages, because she is 
doing business under the style of the old firm. But, as she has a suf- 
ficiently hard business in governing England on our system, as we 
want her to succeed in so governing England, is it politic in us to 
embarrass the new régime by insisting on keeping up our quarrels 
with the old?” 

“ Why did not Tom Hughes say this? Why does he leave it for 
you to say ?” 

“Because he is an Englishman ; and, in a foreign country, he must 
speak well of his own. Did you say all you thought of Mr. Polk 
and Mr. Buchanan when you were in England twelve years ago ? 
But he did show, what indeed you and I knew already, that the 
working-men of England were always our friends. Those working- 
men, and the men like him, and Mundella and Bright who lead 
them, make the England of to-day. I say that our business is to 
make their work as easy as we can. As for Earl Russell’s humble 
pie, he has eaten as much already as satisfies me.” 

“You have always bragged of being a New-England man. You 
think there is a newer England still?” 

“T think there is an England in the gristles, trying to carry the 
lance and wear the armor for which Old England proved too weak. 
I say, ‘God bless her.’ The time has come for us to make Mr. Pope’s 
prophecy our own : — 


‘ Earth’s distant ends our glory shall behold, 
And the New World launch forth to seek the Old.’” 
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Statesman! | 


WANTED, A STATESMAN! 


BY J. F. 


I po not wish to offend or displease 
any one by the title of this paper. 
When I say that a statesman is want- 
ed, I do not mean that the country is 
' absolutely destitute of that article at 
the present time. If any one believes 
that this or that public man is a 
statesman, I will not contradict him; 
but he will probably grant, that we 
should be the better for at least one 
more. Therefore, I repeat, Wanted, 
a Statesman! 

We have a great many politicians 
in the country, perhaps as many as 
the country requires. I should not 
wish to ask for a larger supply of 
these ; but there is a wide difference 
between the politician and the states- 
man. A politician, for example, is a 
mah who thinks of the next election; 
while the statesman thinks of the 
next generation. The politician thinks 
of the success of his party, the states- 
man of the good of his country. The 
politician wishes to carry this or that 
measure, the statesman to establish 
this or the other principle. Finally, 
the statesman wishes to steer ; while 
the politician is contented to drift. 

The difficulty about a politician, 
no matter how honest and well-inten- 
tioned he may be, is always this: that 
the matter of absolute importance in 
his mind, to which every thing else 
must yield, is to carry the next elec- 
tion forhis party. If you say to him, 
“ Here is a great work to be done, and 
now is the time to do it! Here is 
the great measure for the hour!” he 
replies, “ Wait a little. We will take 
hold of that hereafter; but now we 
must not run the risk of putting the 
country into the hands of our oppo- 
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nents, — we must concede a little, and 
compromise a little. By and by, we 
shall be able to do what we want.” 
But that by and by never comes. 

A statesman, no doubt, recognizes 
always, and ought always to recognize, 
what is practicable and what is not. 
He is not to try to put into immediate 
practice every good thing. It is a 
prophet’s duty to speak the whole 
truth, whether men bear or forbear; 
but a statesman, who deals, not with 
bare principles, but with principles 
embodied in institutions, must not 
urge them till the time appears ripe. 
God did not send his beloved Son into 
the world till the fulness of the time 
was come. Solon, being asked if he 
had given the Athenians the best 
possible laws, answered, “No! but 
the best they could bear.” Moses 
did the same. He allowed a certain 
margin to absolute justice, “for the 
hardness of their hearts.” That is 
statesmanship. But the statesman 
never relinquishes his ideas, never 
ceases to work for his principles, 
though he sometimes has to wait. He 
is like Goethe’s star, “ without haste, 
but without rest.” 

The statesman values principles 
more than measures, and measures 
more than party. I am afraid that 
the politician reverses this rule, valu- 
ing his party most, measures next, and 
principles least. But the chief dif- 
ference between the statesman and 
politician is, that one steers, and the 
other drifts. Abraham Lincoln be- 
gan as a politician, but ended as a 
statesman. He was so modest, that 
he did not venture, for a long time, to 
put his hand on the helm of state. 
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He fell into the common delusion, of 
supposing that men in the routine of 
a business understand their own busi- 
ness better than an outsider: so he 
surrounded himself with old, experi- 
enced public men, and he expected 
them to tell him what todo. Aftera 
while, he found they did not know 
what was wanted as well as he did; 
and so he put his hand on the rudder, 
and the ship of state soon felt that it 
had a master. Before the end of his 
first term, all the power of the country 
came easily and naturally into his 
hands, — the politician had grown 
into a statesman. 

I might have added to my defini- 
tion of the statesman and politician, 
that the politician believes in the 
newspaper, the statesman in the peo- 
ple; and some instinct in his own 
soul always tells him what the people 
mean and want. Andrew Jackson, 
who had this instinct very strongly, 
did not consult the newspapers to 
know what he had better do, or what 
the Democrats wanted. “If I want 
to know what Democracy is,” said he, 
“Task old Andrew Jackson ; he’s a 
Democrat, I’m sure.” Jackson was 
obstinate, was prejudiced, was nar- 
row; but he had some of the great 
elements of astatesman. He believed 
in the democratic idea, he believed in 
the people. He never drifted, he al- 
ways meant to steer; and it.so fell 
out that he often saw beforehand what 
all men finally accepted. 

It is the quality of a statesman to 
foresee coming events; for he believes 
in principles, and principles are the 

“prophets of the future. The politician 
only sees what is under his nose, and 
knows no way of judging of the fu- 
ture but by the past. What has been 
will be, he says. He is very near- 
sighted; and no optician has ever in- 
vented a pair of spectacles which will 
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enable him to see what is coming a 
year beforehand. Now, itis this utter 
inability to predict the future which 
proves Mr. Seward, so great a man as 
he is in many ways, to be no states- 
man. The puzzle in his case is, that, 
in his great speeches, he appears fully 
possessed with ideas. No one has 
developed first principles in his ora- 
tions more nobly than he. The diffi- 
culty seems to have been, that he 
never quite succeeded in convincing 
himself. A statesman in theory, and 
a great one, he was a politician, and 
often a small one, in practice. When 
the rebellion was upon us, he was 
always prophesying smooth things, 
saying it would be over in ninety 
days. 

It is now, perhaps, apparent why 
we say, “ Wanted,a Statesman!” We 
find fault with no one. We need not 
discuss political parties ; but we com- 
plain, that, in neither of the parties is 
there enough of statesmanship; and 
this I propose to show by a number 
of instances, taken from those which 
we are all familiar with. 

That there was very little states- 
manship during the war on either 
side, I suppose we shall all agree. 
Every thing drifted. Only the in- 
domitable resolution of the people, 
and their determination that the 
Union should not be dissolved, and 
that slavery should be abolished, 
pulled us through. We began the 
war with no plan or purpose except 
to resist the rebellion. Gen. Scott 
did not want any cavalry. Mr. Wells 
did not want any ivon-clads. Gen. 
Fremont’s gun-boats, which opened 
the Cumberland, Tennessee, and Mis- 
sissippi, were refused by the United 
States Government, after they had been 
handed over by the contractors, and 
lay three days on the levee without 
an owner. We drifted into emancipa- 
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tion ; we drifted into the use of colored 
soldiers; we drifted out of the habit 
of returning to the enemy the mate- 
rial of war which had run away from 
them. The blockade, indeed, was 
statesmanship; and the National Bank 
system was statesmanship. What- 
ever we may have to say against Mr. 
Chase, he will be remembered as a 
statesman forthat. Finally, towards 
the close of the war, our leaders be- 
gan to see what they wanted to do; 
and immediately victory was organ- 
ized. 

(Then came the question of recon- 
struction. This divided itself into 
two parts. A statesman would have 
said, “We do not wish to punish 
anybody; but we want guarantees, 
—security against a relapse. This 
blood must not have been shed in 
vain, and this treasure squandered for 
nought. Hang no one; but select a 
few of the most dangerous leaders, 
and send them into exile for ten 
years. If they return before that 
time, let them be tried for their lives 
for the treason they have committed 
in levying war against the United 
States. Disfranchise a few thousand 
more of the inveterate and incorrigi- 
ble rebels and  slaveholders; let 
them neither vote nor be voted for 
for ten years; then, by a constitu- 
tional amendment, give equal political 
rights to all, and, by another, make 
it obligatory on every State in the 
Union to maintain free, unsectarian 
schools for all its population,-on the 
principle, that universal education is 
necessary to maintain Republican in- 
stitutions. Then admit the rebel 
States into the Union, and trust to 
time, to education, to common sense, 
to their own interests, to make them 
behave themselves.” So one question 
would have been settled. But there 
was another.) 
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When we emancipated the slaves, 
we virtually turned four million peo- 
ple out upon the highway, with no 
property of any kind, or the means 
of support. By emancipating them, 
we left them the poorest people on 
the face of the earth; for the savages 
in Africa or America have their 

uts and their bows and arrows. 
(ou million of people turned into 
he streets with nothing !—no land, 
no houses, no clothes except their 
rags, no food but what they could 
beg or steal, — here was a question 
for a statesman! What statesman 
has taken it up? The freedman’s 
bureau was a mere palliative. We 
were bound to provide land and homes 
for the freedman. In every South- 
ern State, lands should have been as- 
signed to them to inhabit and culti- 
vate, but not to sell; they should 
belong to them and their children 
while they inhabited them, no longer. 
Collected in little villages on these 
lands, they would soon learn to pro- 
vide for themselves and protect them- 
selves. Having this resource, they 
would not have been at the mercy of 
the Southern land-owners, and would 
have been able to insist on a fair 
day’s wages for a fair day’s work. 

We did nothing of the sort. No 
statesman demanded any thing of the 
kind of the nation. No one, in 
Congress or elsewhere, unless it be 
Wendell Phillips, has claimed this in 
the name of common justice or com- 
mon humanity. We have drifted 
from one plan to another. States 
have drifted into the Union, and then 
drifted out again. We have con- 
structed them, disconstructed them, 
re-constructed them, till no one can 
tell what plan we have, or what we 
have not. And as for the freedmen, 
no race of men have ever before been 
able to apply so literally to themselves 




















the complaint of the Saviour, “ Foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests; but the Son of man has 
not where to lay his head.” ) 

(Then came the question of finance, 
We were saddled with an enormous 
debt. The vast expenses of the war 
had made necessary a great increase 
of the currency. This had caused 
high prices, as a matter of course. 
High prices had, as necessarily, led 
to speculation. Every one was wish- 
ing to get rich, say in a couple of 
months; and, as the expansion of 
the currency produced high prices 
and speculation, so speculation de- 
manded a greater expansion of the 
currency. Therefore the difficulty 
could not cure itself; it needed a 
statesman to cure it. ) Unfortunately, 
our statesmen were mostly politicians, 
and politicians defer to public opinion ; 
and they all believe that the newspapers 
express public opinion. So they do, 
very often; but not always. The news- 
papers are supported by advertising. 
It is very hard for them, therefore, to 
oppose any thing which their adver- 
tisers wish. Now, the men who spec- 
ulate are those who advertise most 
largely; and these always want the 
currency expanded. A man who 
does a legitimate business, and has 
his regular customers, will usually sell 
more when prices are low. The regu- 
lar merchant, therefore, wants low 
prices; but the man who buys in 
order to make money by a rise in the 
market, of course wants the price to 
rise; and it is the A, B, C, of polit- 
ical economy, that every expansion of 
the currency sends prices up, every 
contraction sends prices down. 

But though speculators want high 
prices, the people do not. The people 
want low prices; especially do they 
want regular prices. Gen. Jackson 
had some fine instincts, though he 
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made terrible blunders. He was in- 
stinctively right when he opposed the 
United States Bank, as all men after- 
ward admitted ; but, at the time, all 
the newspapers were against him, 
Democratic as well as Whig, with 
a few exceptions. But it made no 
difference, —the people were with 
him, and he knew it; and, before 
Gen. Jackson and the people, news- 
papers, speculators, politicians, par- 
ties, — all broke down. 

But his pet-bank system, curiously 
enough, produced the very evil he 
was opposing. When he said that 
“Every man who traded on _ bor- 
rowed capital ought to fail,” he ut- 
tered a great truth, in a very extrava- 
gant form. What he meant was, 
that the credit system might be car- 
ried a great deal too far. But when 
he removed the United States depos- 
its, and distributed them among the 
pet banks, he gave the greatest im- 
pulse to the credit system and to 
speculation this generation ever saw 
until the time of the war. 

We also want a statesman to settle 
for us, on some permanent principle, 
the question of the tariff. There is 
common ground, upon which the free 
trader and the protectionist may unite. 
Most intelligent protectionists admit 
the principle of free trade to be cor- 
rect; they merely say that it ought 
not to be applied immediately. Per- 
manently to protect any one branch of 
industry, if it makes that branch of 
industry profitable, is to take so much 
money from the pockets of the con- 
sumers for the benefit of the producer. 
If it does not make it profitable, then 
protection is simply taking the money 
from the consumer, and throwing it 
into the ocean. ) ff, when there is no 
duty on English jack-knives, a jack- 
knife can be sold in this country for 
fifty cents, and if it cannot be made 
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in this country for less than a dollar, 
and if we put a duty of fifty cents 
upon it to enable it to be made in this 
country, it is evident that the pur- 
chaser has to pay a dollar for his jack- 
knife instead of half a dollar. But 
who gets this half dollar? Not the 
man who makes it; for, according to 
the supposition, he can just afford to 
make it for a dollar. The purchaser 
loses it; but no one receives it. It 
is paid, to enable a manufacture to be 
conducted under disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances; that is, where labor is 
dear, capital scarce, and the manu- 
facture in its infancy. But why is 
labor dear in this country ? Evidently 
because it is in demand ; otherwise, it 
could not be dear. That is, we divert 
labor from its natural channels, into 
the making of jack-knives, and so 
make labor dearer still. This at first 
sight seems an advantage to the la- 
borer; but if we recollect that the 
laborer also needs a jack-knife and 
other protected articles, and has to 
pay twice as much for them because 
they are protected, we find that even 
the laborer is not much benefited by 
the operation. Cor, when the prin- 
ciple of protection is admitted, all 
kinds of industry have a right to be 
protected. But protecting every thing 
is in reality protecting nothing; for 
whatever benefit each class of indus- 
try gains as a producer, it loses as a 
consumer. Unprotected consumers 
lose on all articles they consume ; pro- 
tected consumers neither lose nor gain : 
and the only persons to whom such a 
tariff is an absolute gain is the smug- 
gler and the speculator. | 

So far, the free trader’s arguments 
aré unanswerable. What, then, does 
the protectionist reply ? He answers, 
that, granting this to be true, tem- 
porary protection is, nevertheless, 
desirable and right, in order to encour- 
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age manufactures in their infancy. 
Without manufactures, we are perma- 
nently dependent on foreign nations 
for what we might just as well produce 
ourselves. Nor is it true, he argues, 
that the farmer who is an unpro- 
tected consumer is not benefited by 
protection. He receives an indirect 
advantage, but a very great one, by 
getting a market, close by, for his 
produce. Moreover, a diversified in- 
dustry alone will save a nation from 
the great revulsions which occur where 
a mere local industry alone exists. 
Add to this that variety of occupation 
is itself a great education, and we see 
that protection, defeated on the broad 
principle, can maintain itself as a 
practical expediency. 

Therefore we want a statesman able 
to see both sides of the argument, 
capable of finding what manufactures 
can be protected into self-support, and 
how long it is necessary to protect 
them. By a comprehensive statement, 
doing justice to both sides, he might 
bring the nation to accept a perma- 
nent system, which would save us 
from the ruinous fluctuations of our 
present tariff legislation. ) 

We want a statesman to settle “ The 
Alabama question.” Since the close of 
the war, as between Great Britain and 
ourselves, we have had the helm in our 
own hands; yet we have simply 
drifted. We have adopted and an- 
nounced no permanent policy, made 
no definite claims, and have comported 
ourselves more like angry children 
than like a great, powerful, and trium- 
phant nation. We have complained 
because the government of England 
did not sympathize with us in the war, 
and because of its premature recog- 
nition of the rebels as belligerents. 
Doubtless these were great mistakes 
on the part of Great Britain, and 
grievously she will have to answer 
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them; but these have nothing to do 
with the Alabama claims. The 
natural, inevitable, and just punish- 
ment for her unfriendly acts and 
disposition is, that she has lost our 
friendship. Before the war, this 
nation was friendly to Great Britain ; 
now it is not. In any coming emer- 
gency, she will probably not have the 
United States as an ally. That will 
be a sufficient punishment for her 
conduct during the war; and this is 
its natural consequence. 

But all this has nothing to do with 
“The Alabama question :” that lies in 
anutshell. In letting the Alabama 
and the cruisers escape from her ports, 
Great Britain either did right or did 
wrong. Leave it to herself to decide 
which. Let Gen. Grant direct our 
minister to request the British Govern- 
ment to decide that question, and in- 
form it beforehand that we are ready to 
accept its conclusion. If Great Britain, 
through her government, says that 
she did right, we will accept that 
solution, and drop the subject; only 
in that case, we shall, of course, have 
a right to do the same. Whenever 
she has a rebellion in her empire, or 
is engaged in a foreign war, we shall 
have a right to do to Great Britain 
exactly what she did tous. Weshall 
take just as much pains as she did, 
and no more, to keep pirates from going 
out of our ports to prey upon her 
commerce. If she likes this pro- 
gramme, let her say so. 

But if, on the other hand, Great 
Britain admits that she did wrong in 
allowing the rebel cruisers to leave 
her ports, then let her pay for the 
actual losses inflicted on our commerce. 
The indirect losses are incalculable, 
and therefore no estimate can be made 
of them; but if Great Britain agrees 
at once to pay all the actual losses, 
without question or delay, that will 
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be an admission that she did wrong. 
We ought not to ask of a great nation 
any other apology than that. On 
the other hand, the question should 
not be left to arbitrators. There may 
be a mixed commission to ascertain 
the actual amount to be paid; but 
whether to pay or not, let Great Brit- 
ain decide for herself. 

There are other questions coming, 
for the solution of which we need a 
statesman. The Roman Catholics in 
this country avow openly their inten- 
tion to make an attack on our com- 
mon schools, and to substitute a secta- 
rian school system for our unsectarian 
school system. To meet this question, 
it is necessary to understand the prin- 
ciple on which our system rests, and 
can alone be defended, — namely, that 
knowledge is the necessary basis of a 
republic. When all people vote, all the 
people must be educated. Sectarian 
education never can educate the people. 
It never has done it, even in Italy, 
Spain, and Austria, while those coun- 
tries contained only Roman Catholics. 
Inall those countries, an immense num- 
ber of the people could never read nor 
write. In this country, a sectarian 
school system would be equivalent to 
no free schools. They would come to 
anend. But this is to be shown and 
proved, not merely said; and this is 
the work of a statesman. 

Our difficulty, in this country, is, 
that most persons begin public life as 
politicians, and so acquire a habit of 
looking only to party success, which is 
fatal to all breadth of view. Yet we 
have had men who studied principles, 
and rose above party; such were Jef- 
ferson and Hamilton, however much 
opposed they were in their time; such 
men were Jay and John Adams, and 
others whom I need not name. Nor 
do I think that it can be denied that 
Mr. Webster was a statesman. Per- 
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haps he became too much of a poli- 
tician in his later days, but during 
most of his career, he kept his eye 
fixed upon principles. (Charles Sum- 
ner is also a statesman. He satisfies 
all the tests we have laid down; he 
has always wished to steer, and has 
never been willing to drift; he has al- 
ways thought less of the next election 
than of the future of the nation; 
and he has always seen farther into 
the future than his contemporaries. 
That politicians have disliked him, 
while the people have sustained him, 
is another evidence of the same fact, 
and a most encouraging sign that 
statesmanship is valued by the mass 
of the people. The people can under- 
stand ideas and principles better than 
measures.) This, indeed, gives a tem- 
porary power to the demagogue; but 
it also helps the true statesman, who 
fixes his eye on the everlasting stars, 
while steering the ship of state upon 
the sea of human history and tempo- 
ral circumstance. The great mass of 
the nation are willing to tolerate tran- 
sient errors and mistakes in those who 
evidently believe in principles. As 
long as the Democratic party seemed 
true to its ideas of equal justice for 
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all men, the nation sustained it; but 
when, to gain political advantage, it 
allied itself to slaveholders and slave- 
holding, it lost its hold on the national 
mind. 

(So the Republican party, which 
has saved the Union and abolished 
slavery, has secured a long lease of 
power by that splendid record; but 
it will lose its hold, at last, on the 
public heart, if it allows itself to be 
corrupted by venal politicians, and 
permits the greed of office to supplant 
faith in principles. As long as it is 
led by statesmen, it is safe. When it 
is governed by politicians, no matter 
how. adroit and able, its power will be 


gone 

The objeet of this paper is to call 
attention to the fact, that in this coun- 
try it is not enough to have great pol- 
iticians; we also need, and are always 
needing, great statesmen. When this 
want is widely seen and felt, and pub- 
lic opinion recognizes it, and demands 
men of that quality, the demand will 
produce the supply. As long as the 
people are satisfied ‘with mere politi- 
cians, they will have them. When 
they call for something better, the bet- 
ter something will arrive. 
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READ AT THE PHI BETA KAPPA DINNER, HARVARD COLLEGE, JUNE 29, 1870, BY WM. EVERETT. 


“ When the assembly was called, many of the Greeks, but more especially the Corinthians and 
Thebans, opposed any treaty with the Athenians, and advocated their entire destruction; but the 
Lacedemonians refused to enslave a city which had done great good in the greatest perils that had 


befallen Greece.” Xeno: Hell. ii. 2, 19, 20. 


No, Thebes! thou shalt not have thy will! 
So great a city may not die; 

Maimed, spoiled, insulted, trampled, still 
She shall not perish utterly. 
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Shame that the gross Beotian boar, 
Fat from the acorns of his plain, 

Could mock the old sea-lion’s roar, 
That shook the fixéd hills again. 


Oh! ’twas a rich and joyous day, 
When Sparta called her whelps around, 
And bade them lap, where Athens lay, 
Her life-blood welling to the ground. 


Their walls, and ships, and treasure, long 
To subject isles a dread and awe, 

Fell with the sound of flute and song, 
To glut the faithless coward’s maw. 


But when their barbarous howl arose, — 
“ Be lost her name, her place forgot,” — 
Then trembled all her nobler foes, 
Touched with the memories of the spot. 


Shrank every Spartan soul to hear 
Those words of base, malignant spite ; 
While Pallas’ shrine, in prospect clear, 


Gleamed stainless from her mountain height. 


So came their solemn, stern reply, 
That bade those impious clamors cease : 
“Tt is not meet a city die, 
That wrought such mighty things for Greece.” 





Insulting Thebes! an hour shall come 
When thy triumphant head shall bow 
Beneath a heavier conquest’s doom 
Than that which weighs on Athens now. 


Then fire and sword, and soldier’s lust, 

Shall shake thy ramparts, stone from stone, 
Nor spare one dwelling from the dust 

Except the poet’s house alone. 


Thy foe shall yield to Pindar’s lyre; 
But, where Athena’s dwellings spread, 

The muse’s own celestial fire : 
Beats strong in every freeman’s tread. 
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Betwixt Hymettus and the strand 
Rank thousands in that glorious line, — 
Bards, from whose bold and tender hand 
Floats. incense at Apollo’s shrine. 


The fox in Thebes shall make his den; 

The ploughshare rend through Sparta’s vale; 
And loftier towns of mightier men 

Sink in the earth that tells no tale. 


Nation to nation, king to king, 
On dark Oblivion’s page succeeds; 
But aye through endless time shal! ring 
The sound of Athens’ god-like deeds. 


And age to age shall send reply, 
Louder to swell, and ne’er to cease: 
“Tt is not meet a city die, 
That wrought such mighty things for Greece.” 





So might some loyal heart have sung 

In Athens’ hour of gloom and shame, 
Denouncing every coward tongue 

That dared revile her sacred name. 


Oh, how that heart to-day would bleed 
To view her foe’s envenomed train, 
A meaner than Corinthian greed, 
A duller than Beotian brain! 


They call to tear the fadeless crown 
Her starry crest hath worn so long; 
To cast away, and trample down, 
The wit, the eloquence, the song. 


Oh! who in this dark hour of need 

Shall fence from wrong that virgin brow ? 
No Neptune mounts his ocean steed, 

No Pallas shields her city now. 


Oh, rise! if e’er your souls have thrilled 
With patriot’s call, or hero’s tale ; 

Oh, rise! if e’er your eyes have filled 
At lyric shout or tragic wail! 
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Brothers! To whom her words reveal 
The wise, the true, the fair, the free ! 


Oh, rise! to save from savage steel 
Her learning’s sacred olive-tree. 


So shall your clear and stern reply 
Set on her foes eternal ban: 
“Tt is not meet a city die 
That wrought such mighty things for man.” 
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To THE Epitor or “ OLp Aanp New.” 


The following letter, and the narrative which answers it, were found at the Briar- 
wood station. I cannot find the persons named therein; and, after advertising the 


manuscript in vain, I offer it to you for publication. 
what was evidently intended as a confession to a deluded public. 


I can see no harm in publishing 
The honorarium, I 


hold at the disposal of the unknown author, when he shall appear. 


[ Letters. ] 


Swampscott, Aug. 10, 1869. 
Rev. Geo. Axrorp. 

Dear Sir, —TI have, by chance, 
just read your letter in “The Be- 
liever’s Record,” dated Mt. Carmel, 
May 10, 1868. 

Your description of the place where 
you lived is so accurate and vivacious, 
that, as the theologians say, your let- 
ter bore “internal marks of genuine- 
ness.” I am perfectly familiar with 
the modern dwelling, under the wing 
of the ruined monastery. The vines, 
the olives, the old cedars, the ruins, 
and that marvellous landscape, are so 
well described, that my memory easily 
supplies the charm of the air, the 
sky, and the matchless view of the 
sea. Your servant, Abdallah, is an 
old acquaintance. 

At first, I had not noticed the date 
of your letter. I turned to see, and 
could not believe my eyes, — “ May 


Yours truly, 


10, 1868”! During that whole 
month, and more, I lived in that 
house, watched those vines .and olives, 
and had Abdallah for a constant at- 
tendant. I see that you have not 
mistaken the date; for I have traced 
you through your journey, and the 
time is all accounted for: and yet, 
in that house, the only modern dwell- 
ing on the hillside, I lived at that 
time. Were you an invisible guest 
at my table? Did you sleep in my 
bed, and write at my desk? Please 
relieve me from the ghostly suspicions 
which haunt me. I remain, with 
great curiosity, 
Your obedient servant, 
JAMES PETERSEN. 


My pear Mr. Petersen, — The 
complications which have made me 
unhappy since my “ Eastern tour” 
make me glad to answer your ques- 
tions with the utmost frankness. 
Many slight things have exposed me 
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to the curiosity of idle and gossiping 
people. 

An enterprise, undertaken with the 
best motives, has entangled me ina 
web of deceits. I submit to you a 
report of my adventures, which you 
may read while I am screwing up my 
courage to offer it to my people, for 
whom it was prepared. 

Yours, &c., 
Gro. AXFoRD. 


[ Narrative. ] 


‘When, at the close of the year 
1867, my voice had failed, and my 
power of continuous attention was 
seriously impaired, we all saw that 
some change must be made. Your 
kindness gave me leisure for a year, 
and twenty-five hundred dollars with 
which to make the leisure available. 
I point to the results, —my restored 
mental energy and a powerful voice, 
—to show that the spirit, at least, of 
your intention was carried out. 

I did not leave the country during 
the year of my absence. I now give 
the reason for this apparent deception. 
The ends proposed in making the 
tour were, (1) To establish my health, 
and especially to restore my voice. 
(2) To obtain a knowledge of the 
Holy Land that would assist me in 
illustrating its marvellous history. 
(3) To obtain the general culture 
which comes from a wide acquaint- 
ance with men, and a knowledge of 
human nature, that I might be the 
more efficient as your minister. 

Before rashly embarking on a long 
voyage, I counted the cost, and asked 
how these advantages might most 
easily be secured. I had leisure and 
money. I knew that to obtain the 
real advantages was all you desired. 
Taking the reasons for the journey 
one by one, I asked, First, How could 
riding a dromedary, plunging on the 
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back of a camel, or sharing the 
abominable food of an Arab, be more 
conducive to health than some em- 
ployment in the open air among the 
woods and mountains of New Eng- 
land, while living free from care, and 
nourished by wholesome cookery ? 
Second, Do tourists obtain their 
knowledge of the lands they visit 
by the use of their own eyes on 
the spot, or by laboriously compil- 
ing guide-books, gazetteers, encyclo- 
pedias, and the works of compe- 
tent investigators? Why not save 
the hours, when I must battle with 
vermin and discomfort in an Arab 
camp, to glean the whole field of 
travel with the aid of a hundred 
helpers? Third, What culture is 
better than can be gained among the 
masters of English literature? or 
what knowledge of human nature 
could one pick up in foreign lands 
that could help me to minister to you 
half so well, as the knowledge that 
might be gained by meeting you off 
your guard, as a minister never can 
meet you in the routine of his work ? 
And then a fourth reason, which 
perhaps you would not have men- 
tioned, the éclat of a foreign tour, — 
might not that be equalled by a sup- 
posed tour? ; 
I pondered ways and means to ac- 
complish my end without going into 
exile from my family. My little 
Annie, twenty-three months old, was 
running about my room, as I sat in 
my easy chair in silent thought. A 
voice which did not arouse me to at- 
tention caught her quick ear ; and she 
cried, “Carcool! carcool!” Watch- 
ing her, and listening to her prattle, 
beguiled my thoughts, until she cried 
again, with some idea of emphasis, 
“Papa, don’t ’ay carcool ; ’ay car- 
cool.” That aroused me. “I have 
it,” said I; “that’s the very thing! 
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—a charcoal man. Fresh air, light 
work, vocal exercise of the most ap- 
proved kind.” I threw up the win- 
dow, to catch again the rich mellow 
tones of that strong voice. “There’s 
health, there’s leisure, there’s just the 
disguise in which to penetrate every 
house, and take human nature off 
guard in making a bargain. Money 
and the leisure of all the long winter 
evenings will give me books and the 
knowledge of them. 

“J will travel at leisure, and with 
the best guides. I will not content 
myself with seeing barren plains from 
the back of a camel; but in a cosey 
room, with the best travellers of the 
world at my eNow, I shall see the 
country in its golden age, clothed 
with beauty, and alive with great- 
ness.” 

The thing was settled, subject to 
the consent of my wife, whom I im- 
mediately called into council. 

“Mary, what do you say to a trip 
to Syria by the ‘Paper Route’? 
Time, one year; place, the piece of 
woodland that Aunt Edith left us; 
the journey to be made in the winter 
evenings by an open fire of hickory 
logs, after this little midget is tucked 
up in her crib.” 

“Well, George, if you mean any 
thing sensible, do speak out!” 

I did speak out ; and, of course, she 
saw and assented. 


Our wood-lot lies ten miles from the 
city, separated from Emberton by a 
rough ridge and a swamp, and was 
only just opened to a market by the 
new railroad which runs two miles to 
the eastward. It was covered with a 
stout growth of maple and hickory, 
with plenty of yellow birch, which 
never crackles, and throws out coals. 

Aunt Eunice lived half a mile away, 
and would board Mary and Annie 
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while I was away on my “ Eastern 
tour.” Nobody would recognize me 
in Aunt Eunice’s hired man, chopping 
wood, and hauling it to the station, or 
driving a coal-cart in town. 

We said good-by to the parish, gave 
up our “ furnished house,” and left to 
make a few flying visits, but especially 
to escape the inconvenience of being 
escorted to a steamer, in which I did 
not intend to embark, by friends who 
would kindly insist on seeing the last 
of us. Deacon Pike boarded the steam- 
er; but fortunately he was caught in a 
fog on the South Ferry, and did not 
have time to look me up before the 
plank was hauled in. 

A week later, we were all in Aunt 
Eunice’s capacious, low-roofed house, 
at the turn of the old post-road at 
Elmwood. It was the first week in 
October. Simply to be in the coun- 
try was a new life; and to do some- 
thing, to enter into the real work of 
conquering the earth, and gathering 
the spoils of it, filled my jaded flesh 
with a glow that I accepted as a 
prophecy. 

I had promised to write weekly let- 
ters to “The Believer’s Record.” Of 
what use is a foreign tour if one does 
not write letters? It would be six 
weeks before the first would be ex- 
pected. That would give me ample 
time to make the voyage to the Medi- 
terranean by way ofthe north-west 
passage and the Straits of Magellan, 
if I pleased. 

In these six weeks, I learned what 
it had taken years to discover. My 
first letter was dated at Gibraltar. 
In it, I did not content myself with 
such scraps of the poetry and senti- 
ment of the sea as a wretched trav- 
eller could “get up,” between the 
retches of his sea-sickness; but I 
measured the height of waves, esti- 
mated the force, temperature, and 
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direction of currents, observed the 
phosphorescence of the sea-water, the 
habits of birds, fishes, porpoises, and 
right whales. To have seen all I de- 
scribed, I must have watched every 
hour of the day and night, and have 
seen every bird that flew and every 
fish thatswam. “The Boston Proto- 
type” was astonished at the range 
and accuracy of my observations, and 
predicted for the letters of the Rev. 
Geo. Axford a wide circulation, and 
something more than ephemeral 
value. 

During the time before the appear- 
ance of the Gibraltar letter, I made 
preparation for the work of the year. 

Two hundred dollars, carefully 
spent, had given me the best maps, 
and the standard works of geography, 
travel, and scientific exploration, of 
the route I proposed to take on paper. 
These were stowed away in the front 
chamber, which we furnished as a 
private sitting-room. Here we were 
safe from all intrusion, even of coun- 
try gossips. In the daytime, I was 
sufficiently disguised by my dress and 
occupation. With a slouched hat, an 
ox-goad or an axe, a pair of cow-hide 
boots drawn outside my “ pants,” 
my hair and beard already growing 
rough and long, I could almost defy 
detection, even if confronted with my 
“parish committee.” In the disguise 
of a coal-man, which I assumed twice 
‘a week, I was safe; no one was look- 
ing for me, and noonesawme. Aunt 
Eunice entered into the plan with 
zeal; she had always declared that 
foreign travel spoiled the college-boys, 
just as they were ready to settle down 
to books and steady habits; and she 
did hope I would teach the world a 
lesson. 

Hardhack & Co., with whom I con- 
tracted for the delivery of one hun- 
dred cords of wood, engaged me to 
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drive their coal-cart on Monday and 
Thursday of each week. 

I had now comfort, the leisure of 
the long, winter evenings, with a blaz- 
ing fire of hickory-logs by which to 
write, books, money, the means of ac- 
cess to every back door in the parish, 
and health was coming in every 
breeze. 

I was naturally anxious to make 
my first round as a charcoal-man; 
and, on the first Monday after the 
appearance of the Gibraltar letter, I 
mounted the cart in Hardhack’s coal- 
shed, already black with shovelling 
my load of coal. Many times each 
day of this month I had made the 
woods echo with my shouts of prepa- 
ration; amd I was now tolerably sure 
I could ery “ Charcoal!” once a min- 
ute without breaking down. 

Some will remember the peculiarly 
varied cry of the charcoal-man in the 
fall of ’67. I practised orotundo, 
falsetto, crescendo, rising inflection, 
and circumflex, now in minor and 
then in full major key, testing every 
note and quality of my voice. There 
was a strange exhilaration in shouting 
at the top of my lungs, in the crowded 
street, in broad day, without being 
taken for a fool or a madman. I 
looked Deacon Manning full in the 
eyes, and shouted “charcoal,” hardly 
able to keep back the laughter at the 
thought of his consternation, if he 
should discover his minister behind 
the blackness of the coal-man. Trade 
was brisk that morning. The air was 
crisp, and I was in the full flow of 
spirits. I laughed and chatted with 
maid and mistress at back doors and 
in side alleys, told the news, asked 
questions, made mistakes in change, 
to see who would keep the extra ten 
cents ; found out who was careless and 
who exact, who wanted his own and 
a scrap of his neighbor’s, and who 
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was thoughtful of the rights of an- 
other. I counted it worth the morn- 
ing’s work when old Betsy Bain came 
running down a cross-street to head 
me off, and tell me I had given her 
two baskets full, when she paid for 
one. Bless her old soul! I meant to 
pay Hardhack for that extra basket 
myself. I was not so well pleased 
when I gave the Hon. John Kirper a 
dollar too much in change for a ten- 
dollar bill, and saw him count it, and 
then push it hastily into his pocket. 
I was afraid I should not enjoy the 
sight of his name upon the subscrip- 
tion for the missionary work of “ our 
denomination ;” and I knew that when 
I said in the pulpit, “ Ye pay tithe of 
mint and anise and cummin,” &c., 
I should want to shout in his ear, 
“ John Kirper, thou art the man!” 

At noon, just after the mid-day 
mail had been opened, I rested near 
the pump before the post-office, eating 
my lunch, while my horses emptied 
their nose-bags, and waited for some- 
thing to turn up; for masculine gossip 
always trickled out of the post-office, 
and flowed along the arcade, settling in 
little pools in the drug-store adjoining, 
or on the sidewalk by the pump. 

Major Brown came out, saying, 
“Why, the salt air has put life into 
him already! he will come back a 
newman. Dr. Jacques will have to 
look after his sheep when Parson Ax- 
ford gets back. I do hope he will 
get over his notions about the lower 
classes, the reforms in politics, and 
that sort of stuff, and give us some 
good sound doctrine when he comes 
home.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Peters; “it won’t 
do for a minister to be meddling with 
every thing he don’t think is quite on 
the square; we couldn’t support a 
church on such strict notions.” 

“That’s true,” said the major. 

42 
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“ Dr. Jacques knows how to manage 
a parish. He just gives them the 
doctrines straight out, and don’t go 
peeping into private life. For my 
part, I get enough nonsense on week- 
days; and I will not be badgered on 
Sunday about the duties of public 
men. I say, let the ministers mind 
their own business.” 

To save myself from an outburst of 

moral indignation, which would have 
made a charcoal-man ridiculous, if it 
did not do worse for the minister be- 
hind the grim of the coal-dust, I 
mounted my cart, shouting “ Char- 
coal!” with an energy and emphasis 
that did not find full expression until 
I preached my sermon last March on 
“The Moral Obligations of Public 
Men.” 
_ At night, I left the cart in Hard- 
hack’s shed, and took the smoking- 
car for Elmwood; and, with my chin 
in my coat-collar, I escaped recogni- 
tion, while I watched the habits, and 
noted the conversation, of men who 
did not assume their Sunday faces be- 
cause @ minister was near. Some of 
these notes have appeared in my ser- 
mons, to the manifest discomfort of 
some of my hearers. 

The work in the woods was more 
congenial. Let one bright day serve 
for anexample. The last Tuesday of 
October opened bright and warm, — 
one of those autumn days when the air 
is filled with all the ripeness and beau- 
ty of the year. The essences and per- 
fumes of the fruits and flowers, ma- 
tured and purified, are in its exciting 
cordial. Before the cold of the New- 
England winter came, I wished to 
store up reminiscences that would 
linger and glow through all the letters 
that should be written by the gleam 
and comfort of the crackling fire, 
for my winter in Palestine must be 
lived by the fireside; and, to be ima- 
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gined vividly, there must be experience 
of open-air life to quicken the imagi- 
nation. For is not the joy of living 
in the sun and air, on the fresh earth, 
under the trees, the charm of travel 
and camp-life? With records of tra- 
vel, and descriptions of scenery at 
hand, to suggest names and give the 
outlines, I hoped to make the whole 
account of my travels glow with the 
warmth of my own life. What can 
the traveller do more? It was ar- 
ranged that Mary and Annie should 
come into the woods and dine with me 
to-day. On the south side of the hill, 
behind a bowlder dropped in the “ ice- 
period,” we pitched ourcamp. A fire 
of beechen chips, a rubber blanket, a 
shawl, a basket of apples, eggs, bread, 
butter, and milk, made us as comfort- 
able as the traditional “ king” of the 
nursery, and a great deal more happy 
than the real kings. 

The skill in wielding the axe, which 
I gained in boyhood, had not left me; 
and already the muscular strength 
was coming to enforce it. My axe 
sank half way to the eye in the crisp 
maple logs, and the woods rang with 
the strokes ; while lungs, muscles, and 
veins were filled and warmed with the 
health and strength of a regenerated 
manhood. Mary and Annie gathered 
chestnuts, shouted te the woodchucks, 
watched the squirrels, and abandoned 
themselves to the mirth of freedom. 
Then we settled down to dinner, in 
the warmth of the hospitable fire. 
Such toasted bread as that made by a 
fire in the woods was never served in 
any city dining-room; eggs were never 
so fresh, nor milk so sweet; the 
apples, impaled on hickory boughs, 
browned and sputtered over the clear 
red coals. No camp-chest could fur- 
nish plates so clean and sweet as the 
huge birchen chips my axe supplied. 
Health and joy —the elixir of uni- 
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versal nature— were in the air, in 
the sunshine, in the kind embrace of 
the earth, as we sat in the warmth, af- 
ter dinner; while Annie slept, curled 
up in the shawl, snug as a meadow- 
mouse in hernest. ‘No traveller could 
come into more intimate sympathy with 
nature. In no foreign land could I be 
more free and simple, or more open to 
the balm of Nature’s medication. As 
the light began to lose its brilliancy, 
and the cool tints of the late afternoon 
came out slowly, Mary and Annie went 
home, leaving me to finish my work, 
and continue my preparation for my 
first letter on camp-lifein Syria; for 
I wished not only to study the charm 
of the day, but to freshen my memory 
of the night, —the night, which no 
city-bred man knows, or can know, 
until he leaves the bustle of the town, 
the fever of business, the feeble glare 
of the gas-lights, and sits alone, free 
and calm, under the sky. As the 
light faded, the brightness of the 
landscape was toned down, leaf by leaf. 
First, the distant lines were softened; 
the orange and red sank into pale yel- 
low, and disappeared in a dusky brown. 
From the valley arose a pale, thin veil 
of mist, in which outlines were lost, 
and only indistinct masses of color re- 
mained; while, close at hand, each 
leaf still stood out, clear-cut and indi- 
vidual. The birds twittered, and were 
quiet; each squirrel had chirped or 
chattered his last; now and then a 
bat fluttered past, or the hoot of the dis- 
tant owl broke thestillness which, with 
the darkness, was falling upon the 
earth. Then the stars came out, one 
by one; and lying by the fire, wrapped 
in my blanket, touched in every sense 
and feeling by the mystery and beauty 
of the Infinite which there opened 
upon me, I dreamed and travelled in 
all lands. I wove into my reverie the 
stories of the pilgrim and the soldier, 
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the explorer and the saint. The days 
of romance came back ; the Holy Land 
stirred again with mystic life; the se- 
eret forces of nature again came into 
play, to reproduce that strange exist- 
ence which seemed always to touch 
the borders of the unknown and theun- 
fathomable. I needed no contact with 
the soilof Lebanon or Bethany. Did 
not the same earth lie beneath me, 
the same sky bend over me? and was 
not the breath of the same life in the 
air that touched my cheek? How 
could the barren sides of Mt. Carmel 
recall more vividly the spirit of the 
solitary prophet, fed by ravens and in- 
spired by the everlasting Spirit? The 
same spirit, here as there, waited to 
touch the inner senses and the imagi- 
nation, of whomsoever in simplicity 
and purity of heart should wait for 
the unspoken words which nature 
would impress upon him. 

Out of such preparation as this, 
with the diligent use of books, and 
especially by the aid of photography, 
came those descriptions of life in the 
open air in Palestine which won such 
wide circulation. To make them more 
life-like than the letters of almost all 
those who make pretensions to real 
travel, by dragging themselves over 
thousands of weary miles, while they 
see only through the eyes of other 
men, I omitted all moralizing upon 
the history of the places I visited, and 
the persons who lived there ; I did not 
write my “reflections upon Mt. Sinai,” 
nor repeat the story of the tables of 
the law; I carefully abstained from 
paraphrasing the Bible stories, as if a 
residence in Palestine were a neces- 
sary preparation for learning what is 
familiar to every well-taught child. 
But, by carefully studying the writings 
of the best observers, who had skill, 
time, and patience really to explore the 
land, I learned and wrote what was 


actually known about the land and its 
ruins to-day. With chart and books, 
I explored the routes, saw the villages, 
visited every historic shrine, and 
turned aside to all notable ruins. I 
saw not with the casual glance of the 
tourist, but entered into the spirit of 
the patient investigations which have 
laid open the relics of buried ages to 
the light of the nineteenth century. 
Then, full of interest in the theme, I 
projected into the pictures my real life 
and thought at home. The charm 
(whatever there was in the writing) 
came, as it always does in the travel- 
ler’s story, from the unfolding of the 
inner life in forms adapted to the new 
conditions. The difference was this: 
the journeying traveller thrusts his 
bodily presence into the scene he de- 
scribes, and is often concerned only 
with his physical discomforts. I 
brought the scene into my chamber, 
choosing the time and mood in which 
I would receive the impression. The 
physical sensations were eliminated, 
and the finest elements of the mental 
process remained. The tourist must 
do the same before he goes, or after he 
returns from his travels, or be ignorant 
of the places he would see. There is 
no process by which a place can un- 
fold its story to a man. 

It was in this way, that, in the fol- 
lowing spring, I wrote the letter, dated 
Mt. Carmel, May 10, 1868, which 
brought me to the notice and criticism 
of Mr. Petersen. A letter from a 
friend, who, five years before had spent 
a few days in that house, gave me the 
names of the adjacent localities, the 
flowers, and the trees. A photograph 
furnished the general features of the 
landscape and the sea-view. 

I composed the letter by first writ- 
ing an accurate and glowing descrip- 
tion of my rural life at Elmwood, 
adding the impressions left by a few 
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‘days at Mt. Desert. I narrated freely 

the ordinary incidents and adventures 
of my life. Then, to adapt it to 
Syria, I went through the account, 
erasing every name of person, animal, 
or plant peculiar to New England, until 
I had left a record of thought and 
adventure perfectly impersonal. Then 
I re-touched it, putting in the proper 
names; and behold! an Eastern tale. 
For Mt. Desert, I wrote the promon- 
tory of Mt. Carmel; where I had 
erased oak, I wrote ilex; for apple- 
trees, olives ; our familiar forest-trees 
became the terebinth, bay, juniper, 
and sycamore; and, for the flora of 
Elmwood, I substituted the jasmine, 
crocus, narcissus, and thyme, the 
orchis, lavender, and ranunculus; in- 
stead of peaches, pears, plums, and 
cherries, I wrote figs, oranges, dates, 
pomegranates, and apricots. 

Our Yankee boy-of-all-work was 
transformed by the name Abdallah 
into the shrewd, faithful Arab servant, 
without changing a trait. Oxen be- 
came asses, and sheep goats. In 
the names, localities, and accessories 
of the story, Mr. Petersen recognized 
the setting of his life and thought, — 
all the rest was peculiar to Syria; 
when, in fact, the adventures, the spirit 
and quality of the life I described, be- 
longed purely to New England, and 
must have done so, even if I had writ- 
tenon Mt. Carmel. I had lived the ex- 
perience which I localized in the East ; 
hence the “ internal marks of genuine- 
ness.” I am not sorry that he found 
the flaw in my story; for his letter fur- 
nishes an invaluable confirmation of 
my theory, that the real advantages 
of travel have been more than secured 
by my residence in Elmwood. 

It is the richness of the life, and 
not the nature of the surroundings, 
that pleases the reader, and rewards 
the traveller. 





Tarry at Home Travel. 


My career as coal-man was brought 
to a somewhat abrupt close; but a 
new door was opened into knowledge. 

I had left my cart for half an hour 
one day, and turned out of Green 
Alley just in time to see a flash of 
elegant attire. Mrs. Mary Mott Leigh 
was stepping into her carriage. Her 
ready purse had always opened at my 
call for charity. Her name, beauti- 
fully written, headed subscription lists. 
She was manager at the Orphans’ 
Home, and president of the “ Refuge.” 
Forgetting for a moment my disguise, 
and that the time had not come to tell 
what I had seen from my new point 
of view, I sprang forward, and laid 
my grimy hand upon her delicate 
kid glove: she turned with a shriek, 
“Thief! help!” The twinkle of a 
policeman’s star warned me that the 
time had come to run; but running 
was of no avail. I dodged around the 
corner, and mounted my cart with 
inconceivable rapidity, and began to 
ery “Charcoal!” with the utmost cool- 
ness. The policeman, following hard 
after, spoiled the game, “Oh! now, that 
won’t do; just come out of that, will 
you?” said he; and, in half an hour, 
my team was sent home, and I was 
reflecting in the “lock-up.” 

I cannot account for the feeling 
that followed. I knew I was safe. 
A word with Mrs. Leigh would set 
me free. I was not a criminal. I 
voluntarily accepted the situation for 
the sake of the experience. But, in 
spite of my knowledge, I could not 
shake off the conviction, that I was 
disgraced ; and involuntarily I began 
to regard myself as the victim of my 
natural enemy, society. 

The courtopened. Mrs. Leigh tes- 
tified to the assault, and the loss of 
a valuable bracelet. The policeman 


corroborated. Others corroborated the 
policeman’s testimony; and the case 
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was going against me. When asked 
what I had to say, I declared my in- 
nocence; said I desired only to tell 
Mrs. Leigh of suffering I had seen 
which I had hoped she would relieve. 
There was no pity in her eye. The 
court was incredulous. The policeman 
leered and winked. There was a diver- 
sion in my favor when the coachman 
brought in the missing bracelet, which 
he had found in the afghan; but the 
assault was proved; and, after all 
mitigating circumstances were urged, 
I was condemned to the House of 
Correction for one month. 

A note informed my wife that my 
health would not suffer during my 
confinement ; and I again accepted the 
situation. No matter what happened 
in prison. The jailer took me for a 
villain, and treated me like one. Old 
jail-birds laughed at my evident want 
of relish for vulgarity ; one poor fel- 
low, whose mouth twitched nervously 
when he talked, was released with me. 
Isent him to Elmwood with a note 
which insured him employment, and 
informed my wife that I had my 
fortune to seek for a few days in my 
new character of delivered jail-bird. 

It was to menocomedy. The spell 
was upon me. There was no bright- 
ness in the bright sunshine that morn- 
ing, and no purity in theair. I could 
face nobody. My eyes fell. I blushed 
to be seen; for was not the brand 
upon my forehead and my hands ? 

First, with cowardly tremblings, I 
went to Hardhack to take my old place. 
-Another man had been employed. 
I asked for other employment. “ Not, 
if I know it,” said he. But I 
urged it was a mistake. I did no 
wrong. “I shall be a fool if the 
mistake happens twice ;” and, turn- 
ing on his heel, he left me cowed and 
ashamed. I could not resist the con- 
viction that I was ruined. I went to 
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my old friends. They did not know 
me; and the convict they did not 
wish to know. Would they not give 
me one chance, I asked. No, no, no, 
everywhere. 

Deacon Manning sat down, and 
kindly explained the matter to me. 

No one in his store would respect 
me, or treat me well; suspicion would 
always turn to me first; I should be 
a scape-goat for them all. He offered 
to lend me money enough to go to the 
West, and take up a quarter section 
of government land. I thanked him, 
and promised to consider the matter. 
As I left his store, the policeman 
moved on, keeping me in sight, evi- 
dently expecting another call to take 
me into custody. Revengeful feelings 
would arise. I began to hate society, 
and wonder if it would be wrong to 
make a bold strike for fortune, rather 
than be ground to pieces by petty 
wants and humiliations. 

The impressions became so strong, 
that they would not be shaken off 
until I fled to my snuggery at Elm- 
wood, and was safe before the hickory 
fire, — 


“ Shaping among the whimsical coals 
Fancies and figures and shining goals.” 


Even now, after my restoration to 
society, I cannot pass that policeman 
without an impulse to “dodge; ” and 
upon Mrs. Mott Leigh’s delicate glove 
I see the print of my smutty hand. 

The course of sermons upon the 
poor who are wicked because they are 
poor, and those who are poor because 
they are wicked, was written with a 
deep conviction that the “charcoal- 
man” was a real character, who even 
then might need the help of his neigh- 
bor. 

In my diverse occupations, I was 
gaining knowledge of men and myself. 
I was storing up the raw material 
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of life in brain and nerve and muscle, 
and was gaining name and fame 
before the public; but all my suc- 
cesses were marred by the thought, 
that I had been forced to steal them. 
The time of my return arrived. I shut 
my eyes, and plunged boldly into the 
comedy of a “return from abroad.” 
The non-committal item which an- 
nounced the arrival of the Rev. Geo. 
Axford by the steamer “ Daylight” 
did not-explain that the steamer was 
a “locomotive.” 

My dearest friends scarcely recog- 
nized their minister in the brown, 
strong, deep-chested man, who stood 
before them, rejoicing in an abundant 
entrance into life. My first sermon 
was a simple statement of the value 
of common blessings. The treasures 
of the East and the West — health, 
wealth, and wisdom —are found 


' wherever one has the wit to look 


for them. Travellers vainly chase 


wisdom, pleasure-seekers vainly seek 


rest. . 

The results of my experiment have 
been gratifying, excepting the loss of 
my unconscious innocence. In spite 
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of good intentions and good results, I 
rank myself with swindlers and pre- 
tenders. When the Rev. Porter H. 
Steake lectured last week on the 
“Social Elements of America,” I saw 
that he had taken the “ paper route ” 
to knowledge, without industry or 
scruple; and I was ashamed of my 
company. Even at the risk of my 
good name and my “ usefulness,” | 
must be rid of the horrid conscious- 
ness that I may properly be classed 
with Mr. Steake and his fellows. My 
acquirements are solid; my knowl- 
edge is real. My only deceit is in the 
fact, that I did, not go to Syria. 
With this statement, I cast myself 
upon your mercy. 


Although the writer of this confes- 
sion has placed himself in an awkward 
predicament, the sincerity and ardor 
with which he has labored to secure 
the real advantages of learning and 
travel take him out of the class of 
pretenders he ranks himself with. I 
am very desirous to know what may 
be the result of this publicity. 





THE HOLY GOSPELS. 


BY C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE. 


Tue first Gospel is also the sim- 
plest, the most natural, if we may use 
the word, — the one that gives us most 
fully the discourses of Jesus, as a wit- 
ness might do who had heard them, 
who had gathered them at their 
source, and who had been careful to 
preserve their popular, pure, and be- 
neficent character. Without entering 
here (for it would little become me 
to do so) into any of the questions 


debated between the scholars and 
theologians of different communions, 
and while guarding myself for twenty 
excellent reasons from dashing against 
these questions, it is very evident to 
me, as to every one, that, since there 
are four canonical Gospels, and not 
one only, there are differences, at least 
apparent, between these equally re- 
ceived Gospels; and it has always 
been thought useful to take account 
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of them, to form a more exact, more 
connected, and better ordered concep- 
tion of the life and preaching of Jesus. 
To refuse all examination, all com- 
parison, between these witnesses or 
these narrators, recognized as sincere 
and authentic, has never been the 
surest way to arrive at respect and 
reverence, in the best sense, for the 
mission and words of the Master. 
Less than ever is this now the way to 
rid one’s self of difficulties, when they 
have sprung up, and burst forth, every- 
where. When philosophical attacks 
and radical denials have appeared, 
such as that of Strauss especially, the 
best way to recall the image of the real 
and living person of Him whose com- 
ing changed the world is to go back 
in good faith, and thoughtfully, to the 
original accounts which have preserved 
to us his life and his words. 

What strikes me in the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, which, if it is not the 
original itself of that apostle, is trans- 
lated from the Hebrew, and taken in 
large part from him, is not so much 
the account of what was done, or the 
narration of the circumstances, as the 
discourses, the sayings, and words of 


Jesus, which we find here in all their . 


original flow, and in all their freshness. 
The first and most celebrated of these 
discourses, which we also meet with 
in St. Luke, but there less developed 
and rather disjointed, is the Sermon 
on the Mount. We may say, that, on 
the day when such a discourse was 
preached from a hill of Galilee, some- 
thing new and unlooked for in the 
moral teaching of man was there pro- 
duced and revealed. Moses, a second 
time descending from the heights of 
Sinai, had, in promulgating the deca- 
logue, established the dogma of the 
unity of the living God, and fixed 
the severe laws connected with it; he 


had declared, and imposed upon bis 
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people, “the first principles of the wor- 
ship of God and of human society.” 
But from the day, that in a province 
of Judea remote from Jerusalem, on 
a verdant hill not far from the Sea 
of Galilee, in the midst of a popula- 
tion of poor people, fishermen, women, 
and children, the Nazarene, then 
about thirty years of age, a private 
person, without visible authority, in 
no wise a leader of the nation, draw- 
ing from himself alone the sense of 
the divine mission of which he made 
himself the instrument, inspired as a 
son is by his father, began to speak 
in this manner, full at once of sweet- 
ness and strength, of tenderness and 
fearlessness, “ of innocence and valor,” 
a new moral age began. What said 
he then, as he taught the people his 
searching and new doctrine ? 

Blessed are the poor in spirit : for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven ! 

‘ Blessed are they that mourn: for 
they shall be comforted ! 

“Blessed are the meek: for they 
shall inherit the earth ! 

“Blessed are they which do hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness: for 
they shall be filled. 

“ Blessed are the merciful: for they 
shall obtain mercy. 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God. 

“ Blessed are the peacemakers: for 
they shall be called the children of 
God. 

“ Blessed are they which are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven,” &c. 

Undoubtedly there is much obscu- 
rity mingled with the soft light which 
beams from these words. Who are 
these poor in spirit? Are they sim- 
ply the poor in the usual sense, the 
literally poor in substance, as St. 
Luke has it? Are they the ideally 
poor, who mentally have stripped 
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themselves, who are weaned in spirit 
from the riches they possess? or can 
they be the feeble-minded, as some 
wrongly interpret it? It matters lit- 
tle to me. 

The Evangelists are not finished 
or precise writers, any more than the 
great apostle St.-Paul; they are not 
observant of the connection of ideas, 
and careful about what we may call 
literary clearness: let us take them 
for what they were, as Jesus took 
them. I look only to the general 
spirit animating these imperfectly 
reported words: who, in reading 
them, does not feel it circulating 
through them? Were there ever 
before heard such accents; such a love 
of poverty, of destitution; such a hun- 
ger and thirst for the right, such an 
eagerness to suffer for it, to be cursed 
of men for its sake; such a dauntless 
confidence in the heavenly reward; 
such a forgiveness of injuries, and 
not simply a forgiveness, but a quick- 


er feeling of charity for those who 
have done us wrong,— who perse- 
cute us and revile us; such a form of 
prayer and of familiar supplication 
addressed to our Father who is in 


heaven? Was there before any 
thing equal to this, as comforting and 
as consoling, in the teachings and 
precepts of the sages? Was not this 
truly a revelation in human morality; 
and if to this we add, what cannot be 
separated from it, the harmony of 
such a life, of about three years, 
spent in doing good, and in this 
preaching, crowned with suffering, is 
it not strictly true, to say that this 
was a “new ideal of a soul perfectly 
heroic,” which, under this first form, 
still half Jewish and Galilean, has 
been set before all men to attain ? 
What is this we hear about myth, 
about the realization, more or less in- 
stinctive or philosophical, of the human 


conscience, reflected in a being who 
furnished only the pretext, and who 
hardly existed? What! do we not 
feel the reality, the personality, liy- 
ing, quivering, bleeding, and com- 
passionate, which, independent of 
what faith and enthusiasm may have 
added to it, lives and throbs under 
such words? What more sensible 
proof of the beauty and of the truth 
of the historical person Jesus, than 
this first sermon on the mount ? 

I am aware that the entire original- 
ity of this Christian morality, as it 
appears when carefully considered, 
and as I have just interpreted it, has 
more than once been discussed and 
disputed: it has been claimed that 
there was not such a great distance 
between it and the maxims of the 
wisest men of the ancients, even tak- 
ing only those best known in our 
Western World, —Socrates, Plato, 
Cicero, Seneca, and, later, Marcus Au- 
relius. Series of texts have been 
collected, in which this “charity 
towards the human race” is enjoined; 
and, doubtless, it is for thoughts like 
these, that Erasmus was strongly 
inclined to believe the soul of Cicero 
saved, and to place it with the blest 
in heaven. Seneca, in his turn, 
without having known St. Paul, 
called man a@ sacred thing to man, 
homo sacra res homini: “Therefore,” 
said he, have always in your heart, 
and on your lips, this verse of Ter- 
ence: “I am a man, and nothing 
that affects man is indifferent to me.” 
Some writers of our day, particularly 
the writers called neo-catholic, in 
their descriptions of the Roman Em- 
pire, have indulged in exaggerations, 
not on the corruption, which was 
indeed extreme under the emperors, 
but on the absence of good qualities 
and of civil virtues which really 
shone there still. The younger 
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Pliny, however, gives us a favorable 
idea of them ; and also the philosopher 
Favorinus, in Aulus Gellius; and 
that other philosopher, Nigrinus, of 
whom Lucian speaks with so much 
affection and enthusiasm; and that 
Herodes Atticus, who combined so 
much learning, persuasive eloquence, 
and humanity. It is he, who, when 
accosted in the midst of a group of 
friends, by a self-styled stoic or cynic 
philosopher, arrogantly demanding 
of him, in the name of his beard and 
his cloak, something with which to 
buy bread, answered, “Be he what 
he may, let us at any rate give him 
something, if not to him as a man, at 
least because we are men ourselves. 
Tanquam homines non tanquam hom- 
ine.” There was a charming appli- 
cation, both of the sentiment and 
of the saying of Terence. Aristotle 
was blamed for having helped a man 
who did not deserve it. “It was not 


the man whom I helped,” he answered, 


“it was suffering humanity.” 

The imagination of Plato did more, 
and seems to have gone out to meet 
Christianity. We see him in one of his 
dialogues, pleasing himself with pic- 
turing, beside the perfect hypocrite, 
honored and triumphant, the model of 
the just man, simple and generous, 
who wishes not to seem but to be 
good. 

“We must strip him bare of every 
thing but justice,” said one of the per- 
sonages of the dialogue, “and make his 
whole case the reverse of the former. 
Without being guilty of one unjust act, 
let him have the worst reputation for 
injustice; so that his virtue may be 
thoroughly tested, and shown to be 
proof against infamy and all its con- 
sequences: and let him go on till the 
day oi ais death, steadfast in his jus- 
tice, but with a life-long reputation for 
injustice. The just man, as I have 
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represented him, will be scourged, 
racked, fettered, will have his eyes 
burnt out, and, at last, having suffered 
every kind of torture, will be cruci- 
Sed ....* 

This passage of Plato is certainly 
curious ; and yet, putting it back in its 
place, and seeking in it only what is 
in it, that is to say, a supposition in 
support of an argument not otherwise 
impressive, and with nothing touching 
or particularly eloquent about it, it 
is only a curiosity. Bossuet, who 
gathered every thing to himself, was 
disposed to see in it, on the part of the 
wisest of philosophers, a kind of divine 
presentiment, — a sort of unconscious 
prediction. 

But all this, whether examples or 
precepts, — all which in the ancients 
makes a fine social and philosophical 
morality, —is not Christianity, viewed 
at its source, and in its spirit and in 
its root. There is, moreover, a differ- 
ence between doctrines which are only 
reached and attained with great effort 
and with great pains, except by some 
rare minds, and those from which: we 
set out, and which we meet habitually 
in the midst and at the bottom of an 
entire society. 

But more than this, the doctrines, 
in spite of resemblances and coinci- 
dences of thought, are not at all the 
same. What characterizes the Sermon 
on the Mount, and the other words and 
parables of Jesus, is not that charity 
which is equivalent simply to equity 
and to strict justice, and which we 
may attain if we have a sound heart 
and an upright mind ; it is something 
unknown to flesh and blood and to the 
mere reason, it is a sort of innocent 
and pure enthusiasm, unfettered by 
rule and superior to law, —a sacred 
carelessness of consequences, averse to 
all calculation, to all positive fore-cast- 
ing of results, confiding unreservedly 
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in him who sees and who knows all, 
and counting for final recompense on 
the coming of that kingdom of God 
whose promises cannot fail. 

“ But I say unto you, that ye resist 
not evil: but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. 

“ And if any man will sue thee at 
the law, and take away thy coat, let 
him have thy cloak also. 

‘¢ And whosoever shall compel thee 
to go a mile, go with him twain. 

“Give to him that asketh of thee, 
and from him that would borrow of 
thee turn not thou away. 

“No man can serve two masters: 
for either he will hate the one, and love 
the other; or else he will hold to the 
one, and despise the other. Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon. 

“Therefore I say unto you, Take 
no thought for your life, what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet 
for your body, what ye shall put on.... 

“Behold the fowls of the air: for 
they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns; yet your hea- 
venly Father feedeth them. Are ye 
not much better than they ?... 

“ And why take ye thought for rai- 
ment? Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow.”... 

We all know from childhood these 
sweet words: we have been nourished 
on these innocent virginal thoughts. 
The idea, however, which is there ex- 
pressed, or rather hinted at ; the coun- 
sel which is there given with so much 
naturalness, and which appeals to us so 
winningly, — is not only a rising above 
nature, it is rather an overthrowing of 
this wholly selfish human nature and 
of ordinary common sense, in view of 
an ideal and supernatural perfection. 
This we do not find in any of the 
ancient philosophers and moralists; 
neither in Hesiod, nor in the gnomic 


philosophers of Greece, any more than 
in Confucius ; neither in Cicero, nor in 
Aristotle, nor even in Socrates, any 
more than in the modern Franklin, 
The principles of inspiration are dif- 
ferent, even if they are not opposed ; 
the roads may meet for a moment, but 
they cross each other; and it is this 
deep-felt ideal of devotedness, of moral 
purification, of self-abandonment and 
continual self-sacrifice, breathing in 
the words and verifying itself in the 
life and the person of Christ, which 
constitutes the entire originality, as 
well as the sublimity, of Christianity 
taken at its source. 

An estimable and learned man, 
who has recently labored upon the 
Gospels, and who has not brought to 
this inquiry, whatever any one may 
have said of it, any evil thought of 
denial, any concealed purpose of de- 
struction, who has studied them in 
good faith, in a way about which I 
am not qualified to judge, but cer- 
tainly with “a science amorous of the 
truth,” has happily traced in these 
words the mission and character of 
Jesus, of the one person in whom the 
most harmonious reconcilement of hu- 
manity with God has been accom- 
plished. 

“He who said, ‘Be ye perfect as 
God,’ and who said it not as the ab- 
stract result of metaphysical research, 
but. as the expression, simple and 
pure, of his inner state, as the lesson 
that the sun and rain teach; he who 
spoke of the exalted holiness which 
he demanded of his followers as of a 
‘burden easy and light;’ he who, 
revealing to our eyes a purity without 
stain, said that ‘ By it we should see 
God;’. . . he who, finally, turning his 
eyes from the throne of the world, 
felt that there was more blessedness 
in suffering while doing the will of 
God, than in enjoyment apart from 
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. . He is Jesus of Naza- 


him. . 
reth.”? 

He only, and not another in the 
world. And indeed, for any one, even 
one not burdened with learning, who 
considers and contemplates him in 
himself, and in what springs imme- 
diately and directly from him, the 
Christ is, and remains, the person in 
whom and through whom was pre- 
sented to man’s eyes the most perfect 
manifestation of the divine sentiment 
united with pity and human compas- 
sion. Purity, disinterestedness, meek- 
ness, the spirit of justice, the spirit 
of peace and of mercy, war to hypo- 
crites and to liars, to Pharisees of 
every kind and degree; necessity to 
sacrifice himself for all who suffer, to 
redeem and save all who believe in 
the promise; tell me: is not that He 
described again ? 

And to return to to-day’s subject, 
the reading of one of the Gospels, I 
will quote the excellent remark of 
Pascal, regarding the words and 
teachings of Jesus: “Jesus Christ 
said great things so simply, that it 
seems as if he had not thought about 
them; and so clearly, that we see 
plainly what he did think of them. 
This clearness, combined with this 
simplicity, is wonderful.” The ob- 
scurities, in fact, which may be found 
in them, are only in the detail. 
Those who have handed down the 
words of the Master, beginning with 
St. Matthew, the publican, the apos- 
tle of the eleventh hour, were not 
professional writers. It was even 
more suited to the part they filled, 
that they were not, that they had 
nothing of the rhetoric or the art of 


1 The passage quoted is from M. Albert Reville, 
and belongs to the conclusion of his critical studies 
on the Gospel of St. Matthew. The reading of this 
work, as a whole, is hard, as it bristles with Greek, 
with technical terms to swallow and be digested ; 
but one profits by it. 
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the Greeks. “Placeo mihi in 
infirmitatibus meis,” said St. Paul: 
“My very weakness becomes and 
adorns me, and I rejoice in it; it 
is my strength.” The spiritual halo 
of the peerless Master shines out 
brighter through the weakness and 
mediocrity of those (St. John ex- 
cepted) by whose means we attain 
and mount to him. It is evident 
that they could not themselves add 
a ray to that purely moral beauty, 
wholly born from within. Men of 
talent, properly so called, would have 
been dangerous witnesses, open to 
suspicion as reporters, and of doubt- 
ful trustworthiness. Can we imagine 
a Tertullian as an evangelist, with 
his antitheses, and jingling of words 
and metaphors ? 

I suppose that, as far as this, every 
one is agreed; and, after having said 
what is beyond dispute, I may be 
allowed to quote here a description 
of Jesus, which, though it is apoc- 
ryphal, must be ancient, and which 
at least expresses the idea which tra- 
dition has handed down of that vene- 
rated form. It is a sort of descrip- 
tion which one Lentulus, governor of 
Judea, is supposed to have sent to 
the Roman senate, at the time when 
the preaching of Jesus began to ex- 
cite notice. “There is now in Judea 
a man of singular virtue, who is called 
Jesus Christ. The Jews believe that 
he is a prophet; but his followers 
adore him as a descendant of the 
immortal gods. He raises the dead, 
and heals all manner of diseases by 
his word or touch. His form is large 
and comely, his manner is gentle and 
benign, his hair is of a color hardly 
to be described; it falls in locks be- 
low the ears, and spreads very grace- 
fully over his shoulders, and is parted 
on the top of the head, after the 
manner of the Nazarenes. He has a 
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smooth and large forehead, and his 
cheeks have a pleasing color; his 
nose and mouth are formed with won- 
derful symmetry. His beard is thick, 
and of a color corresponding to that 
of his hair; it descends an inch below 
his chin, and, dividing in the middle, 
takes somewhat the form of a fork; 
his eyes are bright, clear, and serene. 
He rebukes with majesty, and exhorts 
with mildness. Whether he speaks 
or acts, he does it graciously and seri- 
ously: he has never been seen to 
laugh, but often to weep (Nemo vel 
semel ridentem vidit, sed flentem 
imo). He is very temperate, very 
modest, and very wise. In fine, he 
is a man, who, by his excellent beauty 
and his divine perfections, surpasses 
the children of men.” 

This Lentulus, whoever he may be, 
speaks already like Rousseau in his 
“Vicaire Savoyard.” And now how 
did that word of Christ, that first 
manna which dropped and rained on 
simple hearts, on the hill-sides and 
in the corn-fields, and which the Holy 
One in dying had watered with his 
blood ; how did that word, armed and 
clothed with the doctrine and faith 
of St. Paul, pass out of Galilee and 
Judea to be appropriated by the 
Gentiles and to inoculate them ? 
How did that which at the beginning 
was special, and which had reference 
particularly to Galilean hearers, be- 
come general and universal? How 
did that kingdom of God which many 
of the first disciples interpreted in a 
narrow sense, in the Judaic sense, 
and as soon to be realized upon the 
earth, little by little recede, till it be- 
came simply the kingdom of heaven, 
— the kingdom unseen and on high ? 
How did the seed first scattered to the 
wind, and carried to the shores of 
Asia and Greece, spread from place 
to place, and spring up in that vast 
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field which was the world? How 
was it sheltered under ground? and 
how did it multiply in the shade of 
the catacombs during the first cen- 
turies? By what favorable predis- 
position did the lower and wretched 
classes of the Roman empire embrace 
so eagerly this religion of the poor 
and suffering? Then, when the 
doctrine rose from underneath the 
ground, and sprang up in a thousand 
places at once, how did it become, in a 
few years, a ferment and a matter of 
politics, —a danger or a resource, — 
a power which must be taken into ac- 
count, and which, not without modify- 
ing itself somewhat socially, at last 
imposed itself upon the emperors 
themselves ? 

It is for history to tell of this devel- 
opment, to authenticate it wherever 
that is possible, to divine and con- 
jecture it with sagacity and prudence 
where direct testimony is lacking and 
is interrupted. Such a history, if it 
shall ever be possible for the first 
centuries, is still in a state of critical 
study and of preparation. The secret 
and underground labor baffles us in 
part. But the results of that formation, 
and of that slow, gradual, incessant 
elaboration, which were marked ineach 
century by successive enlargements 
and stages, are known, and cannot be 
too much pondered. The tree of 
Christianity, and particularly of Cath- 
olicism, planted in the centre on one 
of the hills of Rome, seemingly the 
heir thenceforth of an earlier eternity, 
increased beyond all others, spread out 
on every side, and towered: the very 
storms and political upheavals which 
‘seemed destined to shake and overturn 
it, strengthened it, and barbarism 
consolidated it. The immense tree, 
privileged, possessed thenceforward 
of soil and land of its own, unceas- 
ingly gained in the West, and shel- 
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tered or menaced all with its shade. 
It penetrated, during those centuries 
of the middle ages, the entire edifice of 
society, into its base and its founda- 
tions as into its crevices and its inter- 
stices, uniting with it’in many places, 
at once supporting and supported. 
For a long time, even when the period 
of its firmest and proudest dominion 
was no more, its struggles and its 
partial losses in no wise impaired its 
luxurious vegetation and its majesty. 
It was not till the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, that a violent wind 
from the north, coming on a sudden 
from Wittemberg, injured it for the 
first time irreparably, and broke with a 
crash more than one of its principal 
branches. But the living Christian 
roots, laid bare, still continued to 
flourish on the very side where these 
superb branches had been cut off. 
What shall we say to-day, when the 
course of seasons and of ages has kept 
on continually, when the silent work 
of years and the slackening of the sap 
have made the tree an ancient trunk, 
knotty, mossy, half hollow, and in 
some of its parts only upheld by help 
of props? Ah! beyond a doubt, it 
is venerable in many respects, and it 
bears within itself many things, human 
and divine, which cannot be too much 
cared far. The birds of the air have 
made their nest in it; the bees have 
deposited their honey in it, though 
hornets also have been mixed with 
them; many passages and peaceful 
cells have been hollowed out among 
the roots, though foxes also have 
made their holes there. In a word, 
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there is a whole world entangled in 
the arms and the feet of the old oak. 
Which are the dead branches ? which 
those which only need to be disen- 
cumbered to live ? Who shall separate 
the green wood from the dry ? — that 
which is rotten from that which will 
grow green again? At any rate, the 
moment seems come when the sepa- 
ration of the dead and living cannot 
be long delayed; and if not man (its 
cracking is evidence enough of it), 
the very winds of heaven will make 
it. 
But Christianity in itself, in its es- 
sence, in its intrinsic moral value, does 
not depend upon forms, more or less 
historical or political, which have often 
changed, and which may yet change 
again; and without going beyond 
the Gospels themselves, or reading 
them over, and especially on carrying 
back one’s thought, as I have done 
to-day, to the discourses of Jesus, to 
that incomparable Sermon on the 
Mount, the first and most beautiful 
of all, one is led to say with one of 
the friends of Pascal, “If there had 
been no prophecies of Jesus Christ, 
and he had wrought no miracles, there 
is something so divine in his teaching 
and in his life, that we cannot but be 
at least charmed with it; so that, as 
there is no real virtue, or uprightness 
of heart, without the love of Christ, 
no more is there height of intelligence, 
or delicacy of feeling, without admira- 
tion of Jesus Christ.” 

This conclusion, which contented 
good men of the seventeenth century, 
may still perhaps suffice to-day. 
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THE IMPROVISATORE AND THE HEELER. 


BY FRED W. LORING. 


Ir was in the summer of 1866, in 
a variety theatre in Pittsburg, that I 
first saw the Improvisatore. There 
are two classes of people whom I inva- 
riably find in the audiences of varie- 
ty theatres. The representative of 
one class meets me with the observa- 
tion, that he has never been there be- 
fore, and has only dropped in this 
time out of curiosity. It is needless 
to remark, that this representative, 
who always has an eminently respect- 
able look, is a liar. He has been 
there before; and he will be there 
again. The representative of the 
other class knows what is coming. 
His assertions as to what the next 
performer is going to do create pleas- 
ant anticipations in the circle around 
him; and I have often wondered 
whether the representatives of this 
class might not be minions of the 
management, employed to keep the 
interest of those around them unflag- 
ging, from the beginning to the end 
of the performance. 

As I had been somewhat bored by 
the performances of two wizened bal- 
let dancers, and had been really 
stunned by the remarkably unpleas- 
ant manner in which a remarkably 
unpleasant song, entitled, “I’m the 
Girl that’s Jolly, Boys,” had been sung 
by a fat Woman, in a short, blue vel- 
vet skirt, I looked through the pro- 
gramme in search of something inter- 
esting. My eye fell upon the follow- 
ing: 

“Tue IMPROVISATORE, 
Morpaunt E. Hi11, Ese. 


In miscellaneous extemporizations.” 


“He’s just great,” said the repre- 


sentative of class number two, enthu- 
siastically. “ He is an improvisatoar, 
he is.” 

“ What does he do?” I asked. 

“He makes up songs as he goes 
along,” said the representative. “ Some 
of them are funny, and some ain’t; 
but he makes’em all up, without stop- 
ping to think.” e 

At this moment, as if to verify my 
informant’s description, Mordaunt E. 
Hill, Esq., stepped upon the stage. 
The personal appearance of Mordaunt 
E. Hill, Esq., was certainly not pre- 
possessing. He wore a large brown 
wig, which seemed obtrusively to 
show that it was a wig, and under no 
circumstances to be mistaken for real 
hair. One eye was a dingy blue in 
color, the other apparently sightless. 
His lips were thin and parched, his skin 
yellow and mottled, his teeth — which 
were horrible— were few in number, 
and scattered at intervals along his 
gums. The singular ugliness of his 
whole appearance was enhanced by 
the remarkable manner in which he 
was dressed. He wore a forlorn old 
brown sack coat, in the button-hole 
of which was an unwieldy bunch of 
bright pink and blue flowers, — a deco- 
ration which crowned the grotesque 
repulsiveness of his whole appearance. 

Received with the usual amount of 
applause, he bowed, and immediately 
began to sing in a dismally cracked 
and dissonant voice, to the air of “ The 
Cork Leg,” — 


“ Kind friends, I’ve come in here io sing a song; 
And it won’t be short, and it won’t be long: 
And I hope you won’t consider it wrong 
If I make its language somewhat strong 

Ritoo, ralloo, ralloo, rallay, 
Ritoo, ralloo, rallay.” 
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This opening verse was evidently a 
formula. The real work of improvi- 
sation was about to begim There 
was a curious fascination to me in 
watching him. His sallow face, all 
the more sallow for the dot of rouge 
on each cheek-bone, gleamed with a 
ghastly smile, as the burst of applause 
told him that his first verse had suc- 
ceeded with his hearers: but, in the 
midst of this horrible smile, a look of 
pain came over his face; and I saw 
that his feeble old brain was making 
desperate efforts to grind out another 
verse. To my great surprise, this 
verse, when it came, was slightly pa- 
thetic : — 


“ When I was a child, I used to be 
A-standing beside of my mother’s knee: 
But now I’m a grown-up man; and she 
Is bur-i-ed far away from me 

Ritoo, ralloo, ralloo, rallay, 
Ritoo, ralloo, rallay.’’ 


Again the ghastly smile, again the 
look of painful effort; and this time, 
to the great delight of his audience, 
he became personally abusive. Ex- 
tending his hand, he pointed to the 
right of the house, and sang, — 


“It wouldn’t do that young man no hurt 
If he was to go home and put on a clean shirt; 
For the one he’s got on is covered with dirt, 
And the girl beside him is trying to flirt 
Ritoo, ralloo, ralloo, rallay, 
Ritoo, ralloo, rallay.” 


“T guess,” said the representative, 
reflectively, “that he’s pretty full to- 
night. He does pitch in awful when 
he’s full.” 

Whether the Improvisatore was full 
or not, I cannot say; but he certainly 
did pitch in. A tall man in the par- 


quet circle was alluded to as a “ bean- 


pole;” a woman in front of me was 
accused of being too fat, and “ lapping 
over” her seat; and a young gentle- 
man, with bushy red hair, in the or- 
chestra, was made so unpleasantly 
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conspicuous by the delicate raillery of 
the Improvisatore, that he finally rose, 
and leit the house. The audience 
applauded every thing that came from 
the Improvisatore ; yet I fancied that 
most people seemed relieved from in- 
definite apprehensions when he had 
finished. 

“ He is a lushy old fellow,” said the 
representative, — “a kind of boiled 
maniac. MHe’ll probably go and get 
drunk now that his work is finished.” 

Three years elapsed before I again 
saw the Improvisatore. I was in the 
bar-room of the Continental, with my 
friend, Dr. Max Schweigenthal. The 
doctor is a charming young fellow, 
with a beautiful wife. In some curi- 
ous way, he has acquired the monopoly 
of practice among the theatrical cir- 
cles of his city. Ifa heavy tragedian 
has a deeper hoarseness than usual, he 
summons Dr. Schweigenthal. If a 
dancer sprains her ankle, or a trapeze- 
performer shatters a couple of ribs, 
Dr. Schweigenthal is sent for at once. 
He has attended stars and supernu- 
meraries, he has prescribed for Ham- 
let and Jem Bags. 

I was talking with the doctor, when 
I saw the hideous but familiar face 
of the Improvisatore at the farther 
end of the room. He seemed a trifle 
shabbier than when I had last seen 
him, but still was little changed. 

“Who is that man?” I asked my 
friend. 

“ Hill, the concert-saloon perform- 
er,” was the reply. 

“Sure enough,” I said; “I remem- 
ber him now.” 

“Do you see that heavy-looking 
brute, just behind him?” asked the 
doctor. 

“ Yes,” said I. 
too ? ” 

Myfriend laughed. “It’s acurious 
story,” he said, —“one of the most 
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curious I ever heard. That man is a 
heeler.” 

“A heeler!” I repeated, in utter 
bewilderment. 

“Yes,” said the doctor. “Light 
your cigar, and sit down here where 
you can watch them, and I will tell 
you the story, such as it is.” 

The doctor’s story was indeed a 
singularone. Mr. Samuel Bangs was 
manager of the Concordia Theatre. 
The Concordia Theatre is devoted to 
the variety business. “ We goahead; 
but we aim to be chaste and refined 
in our style,” are the words that head- 
ed the Concordia programme at the 
opening of the last season. Now, un- 
fortunately for Mr. Samuel Bangs, 
his associates were brief and concise 
in their manner of addressing him, 
and so reduced his first name to a 
monosyllabic form. To be called Sam 
Bangs was not a very great annoy- 
ance; but Mr. Bangs did object to the 
nickname that gradually grew out of 
his being thus addressed. The “1” 
which had been taken from one end 
of his name was attached to the other 
end; and the manager of the Con- 
cordia was known, even among the 
dirty little ragamuffins who fre- 
quented his upper gallery, as Slam 
Bang. 

In spite of his name, Slam Bang 
was a man of peaceful disposition. 
His chief ambition, as he often told 
Dr. Schweigenthal, was to buy a farm 
in the country, and take Mrs. Bangs 
and the children there, and never see 
the inside of a theatre again. The 
Concordia Theatre was certainly not 
the place for such a man, as the emi- 
nent artists who appeared there were 
turbulent and quarrelsome: so that 
personal encounters, in which Slam 
Bang was invariably defeated, were 
of frequent occurrence. One day, in 
a state of depression from these facts, 


a brilliant idea struck Slam Bang. 
He went away from home for a few 
days, and, when he returned, re-ap- 
peared in the bar-room opposite the 
Concordia. There was a complacent 
expression about his mouth, and a de- 
termined look in his eye. Behind 
him was a thickset, powerfully built 
man, of about thirty years of age. 

“Gentlemen,” said Slam Bang to 
a group of idlers in front of the coun- 
ter, “ What will you take?” 

This question having received a 
practical answer, Slam Bang said to 
the thickset man, — 

“ Heeler, settle the bills!” 

The thickset man thereupon pro- 
duced a pocket-book, and paid for the 
drinks. 

“This, gentlemen, is my Heeler,” 
said Mr. Bangs. “Perhaps I calls 
him my Healer because he heals my 
wounds, and perhaps I calls him my 
Heeler because he follows at my heels; 
you can spell his name out for your- 
self. Anyhow, I hope there won’t 
none of you give me no occasion to 
show what his professional duties is.” 
The loungers were evidently aston- 
ished. Prof. Walters,—the great 
performer on the zylophone, which 
he’ was in the habit of informing 
his audiences was named from two 
Greek words, zyloe, wood, and phony, 
a sound, — Prof. Walters, who, forced 
to appear before the audiences of the 
Concordia in the unromantic trap- 
pings of a dress suit, made up for this 
by assuming, when off the stage, an 


‘exaggerated ferocity of mien, — was 


heard audibly to wonder, “ What on 
earth old Slam was up to now!” 
“Old Slam,” said Mr. Bangs, in a 
sweet and gentle tone, “did them 
words apply to me, Professor ? ” 
“What’ll you do if they did?” 
growled Prof. Walters. 
“TJ will tell you what I shall do,” 
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replied Mr. Bangs. “Heeler, you’re 
wanted |” 

Upon this, the Heeler drew back 
his fist, and calmly, with a pleasant 
smile upon his face, knocked Prof. 
Walters down. Having knocked him 
down, the Heeler seized him by the 
collar, and pulled him up. “ Now,” 
said the Heeler conclusively, “ get! ” 

The professor withdrew. Then Mr. 
Bangs said, — 

“T wish here to state, that the name 
of Slam is obnoxious to me; and, 
furthermore, hereafter I intend to be 
treated with the respect due to the 
manager of atheatre.” And, followed 
by the Heeler, Mr. Bangs also left the 
rom. Awe, though not silent awe, 
filled the bosoms of the company ; and, 
for several weeks, every thing went 
smoothly with Mr. Bangs. The fame 
of the Heeler spread through profes- 
sional circles; and other managers 
determined to adopt the same plan. 
Among these was the celebrated Harry 
Freck of Cincinnati, whose abilities 
and whose diamond pin are well 
known through the United States. 

Mr. Freck, as it happened, was 
obliged to come East soon after the 
Heeler had begun his work. Mr. 
Freck brought his own Heeler with 
him; and Mr. Freck came to visit Mr. 
Bangs. He entered the bar-room 
opposite the Concordia. Mr. Bangs 
greeted Mr. Freck with the utmost 
cordiality; and the Heeler, recogniz- 
ing in Mr. Freck’s Heeler an old friend 
and associate, greeted him with equal 
warmth, though in a manner which 
might to many people seem somewhat 
peculiar. First, he looked intently 
at the stranger; and a fat smile crept 
gradually over his face, which smile 
was answered by one of equal breadth. 
Then, as if unable to express his feel- 
ings in words, the Heeler swung out 
his left arm, and gave his friend a 
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tremendous blow on the side of the 
head. This demonstration of affection 
was answered by Mr. Freck’s Heeler 
with a resounding thwack upon our 
Heeler’s chest, his countenance fairly 
beaming with delight. The Heeler 
then gave his friend a gigantic tap on 
the nose, receiving in return a playful 
punch in the ribs that nearly doubled 
him up. Then both these worthies 
descended to the use of simple lan- 
guage. 

“ Well, old horse,” said the Heeler, 
“and how are you?” 

To this interrogatory, the Heeler 
from Cincinnati returned the irrele- 
vant, but apparently satisfactory, re- 
mark, “ Let’s liquor.” 

This delightful and amicable state 
of affairs had lasted a day and a half, 
when some cause of war arose to 
destroy the unnatural tranquillity that 
was temporarily surrounding the Con- 
cordia. What it was, no one can tell; 
but some untoward event caused a 
disagreement, and a conflict between 
the Heeler and his friend, severe but 
decisive, ensued. The Heeler was 
defeated, ingloriously and terribly 
defeated, and retired for a while from 
public life, enshrouded in solitude and 
brown paper. On his re-appearance, 
he found himself dismissed from the 
service of Slam Bang forever. Ata 
loss what to do, he went and took a 
drink. Then a dull idea that he should 
like to see what was going on in the 
theatre seized his mind; and he en- 
tered the doors of the Concordia. It 
was the first appearance there of 
Mordaunt E. Hill, Esq., who was to 
improvise a series of “ Musical and 
Metrical Reflections upon Topics of 
the Day.” 

The Improvisatore was not the man 
that he had been. His abusive re- 
marks towards the audience lacked 
their former pungency; and he was 
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beginning to show the effects of his 
wretched, wearing life. But to-night 
he was brilliant: he alluded to the 
recent municipal election in the city, to 
an elopement that had recently takeu 
place, and to other pieces of local 
scandal, with immense effect. Having 
heard of the battle of the Heelers, 
which had been the subject of green- 
room conversation for several days, he 
rose to the occasion, and, inspired by 
the theme, gave vent to the following 
outburst to the air of “The Flying 

Trapeze :” — 

“ Oh! a rising young man for a fighter he went, 
And for his opponents he cared not a cent; 
But, on being a Heeler, his rhind it was bent: 

So he came to the Concordi-a. 
The manager therefore engaged him: 
He got whipped; but ’twas in a fair fight, 


And now for to go and dismiss him, 
I say it ain’t serving him right. 


Chorus : — 


The things of this world folks are sure to con- 
fuse; 
And so I’ve come in here to tell you the news: 
And I hope that your patience I shall not 
abuse 
Until I’ve concluded my lay.” 


This verse was perfectly meaningless 
to the greater part of the audience, 
and so received but little applause ; 
but the Heeler, standing at the back 
of the theatre, listened with delight. 
“That there song’s about me!” he 
declared to several people about him. 
“ A song about me! To dismiss the 
poor Heeler ain’t right. Why that 
man is a regular genius! I'll go and 
ask him to take a drink.” 

And so he did. The Improvisatore 
accepted the proffered civility, and 
then returned the invitation. A sec- 
ond invitation, and a third from the 
Heeler, met with similar results; and 
the Heeler finally offered to escort the 
Improvisatore home. 

That night, after the Improvisatore 
had reached his boarding-house under 
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the Heeler’s care, he was seized with 
a violent fit. Alone, and without a 
friend, he would probably have died, 
had the Heeler not been present. Dr. 
Schweigenthal was sent for imme- 
diately. 

“ Are you his friend?” asked the 
doctor of the Heeler, after he realized 
what was the matter with his pa- 
tient. 

“Yes, sir,” said the Heeler enthu- 
siastically. “ He made a song up about 
me, he did, which was ” — 

“There, there,” said the doctor, 
checking him, “that’s enough. What 
I wish to say is this, The old man 
here is dying from the effects of drink- 
ing; and, unless he has some one to 
take care of him, he will not live very 
long; even with the greatest possible 
care, he is liable to go off at any mo- 
ment.” 

“Well,” said the Heeler, in a slow, 
half stupid sort of way, “I wouldn’t 
like that, sir. He made up a song about 
me, he did; and it was really beautiful. 
It would be a great pity to lose a 
tal-ented man like he is, sir; now, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Perhaps,” said the doctor dryly. 
“Now, my good fellow,” he added, 
“the best plan, I think, will be to 
send him to the hospital” — 

“Now, don’t say so, sir,” said the 
Heeler, with more eagerness than he 
had yet shown. “He'd hate it, sir, 
like” — 

“ No swearing,” said the doctor de- 
cisively ; and, a little abashed, the 
Heeler continued, — 

“T’ye made some money, sir, and so 
has he; and I can afford to take care 
of him: I think it would do me good, 
sir. Folks needs something to take 
care on, sir; and, when they don’t have 
it, they gets to be sort of beasts, I 
think, sir.” 

“ Ah,” said the doctor, pleased at 
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this gleam of intelligence, “if you 
realize that you’re a beast, you are in 
a fair way of becoming something 
better than a man.” 

This epigrammatic observation was 
lost upon the Heeler, who simply 
said, — 

“Well, sir, may I try my hand on 
him?” 

“ Yes,” said Dr. Schweigenthal, “I 
think I can trust you.” 

“And how,” asked the Heeler, 
“must I settle folks as comes up and 
meddles ?” 

“Let me feel your biceps,” said the 
doctor. “Splendid,—though fight 
shy of drinking, my fine fellow. You’ve 
got an arm that ought to stop any 
meddling.” 

“ Well,” said the Heeler, with a long 
sigh of satisfaction, “I knows my 
prospects now, and I like them.” 

It was six weeks before the Impro- 
visatore was able to resume his work 
again. During all this time, the Heeler 
watched him as tenderly as a woman 
would ; and, at the end of the illness, 
there was a tie formed between them 
which was as strong as it was curious. 
This was the substance of Dr. Schwei- 
genthal’s story. 

“T think it has done them both 
good,” said he. “ It is only a question 
of time and circumstances as to when 
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Hill will die; but I don’t believe he 
can last a year. Meanwhile, he enjoys 
the luxury of having some one who 
cares for him, —old wretch though 
he is.” 

“And how has it benefited the 
Heeler, Max?” I asked. 

“ Tt is slowly humanizing a brute,” 
said the doctor. “The process is slow; 
but, the action once begun, I have 
faith in its continuance. When the 
Improvisatore dies, I shall take the 
other fellow into my service.” 

“ Look, Max!” I said, “there is a 
curious performance.” 

Even as I spoke, the Heeler had 
taken a glass of liquor out of the Im- 
provisatore’s trembling hand. : 

“ There, old man,” he said roughly, 
yet with a certain tenderness, “ you’ve 
had your two glasses to-night; and 
you can’t have no more.” 

And, with these words, he drew his 
friend slowly away from the bar into 
the street. Theold man looked wist- 
fully back: the Heeler, catching the 
doctor’s nod of approval, smiled in a 
way that, for the moment, made his 
face seem absolutely beautiful: then 
the door opened and closed, revealing 
a glimpse of the black street without, 
as they passed from the evil, glitter- 
ing splendor of the bar-room into the 
cold winter darkness. 





THE LAST’ WEEK. 


BY ALFRED A. WOODHULL. 


As I overheard one enlisted man 
saying to another, down on the James, 
in 62, “When a man tells me all 
about a battle, — what was done here, 
and what was done there, —I know 
that he wasn’t in it. Ihave been ina 


good many fights; and I’ve always 


had enough to do to take care of my- 
Self, without looking around at what 


other people were doing.” It is a 
piece of practical wisdom, that the 
war experience of every one below a 
certain grade will confirm. But, if 
every one should faithfully describe 
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-his own square, how the checker-board 
of a campaign might be re-constructed! 
One difficulty in ordinary description 
lies in the too general impression, that 
one’s own little block is the whole 
board. At Chickamauga, a high- 
spirited son of a prominent confed- 
erate general, although a mere boy, held 
a@ nominal position on his father’s 
staff. He was given charge of a little 
mountain-howitzer during the action, 
chiefly. to keep him out of worse mis- 
chief. When the day was decided, he 
rode up exultant : —“ Did you hear the 
howitzer, father? Did you hear the 
howitzer, father?” We all are apt 
to believe that our own little howit- 
zers are, or ought to be, heard above 
the roar of the battle. Most of us 
look upon our personal zenith as the 
celestial pole, around whose axis the 
natural world revolves;' but by an 
aggregation of observations, true as- 
tronomical problems are wrought out. 


A stereoscopic view is not to be 
seen with a single eye; a fraction 
is not the whole; but the spatter 
of the little piece is sometimes an 


epitome of the greater volleys. If 
barely one man in ten, in any battle, 
should, at its close, faithfully note 
down his own experience, what a mag- 
nificent mosaic might be put together! 
We shall never know the views of the 
subalterns in the retreat of the Ten 
Thousand; nor are there any Commen- 
taries but the commander’s on the 
war in Gaul. But what would not 
the world give for a gossipy journal 
by the chief of some syntagma under 
Xenophon, or by some lively legionary 
of Cesar’s? Suppose that only the 
generals wrote of the rebellion: we 
should have abundance of grand stra- 
tegy, but very little of the wayside 
bivouac.’ The prominent colors would 


be staring enough; but we should lose. 


the delicate shadings. 


The Last Week. 


There are many incidents of a 
march that are interesting without 
being vital, —little touches that neith- 
er make nor mar the picture. This 
fragment of mosaic is contributed as 
such. 

How glorious was that last week! 
The Rebs may have enjoyed it slender- 
ly; but we were filled with new life 
then. The cruel suspense that, mist- 
like, had enshrouded us during the 
final movement to the left, was torn 
aside by Five Forks and the storm- 
ing of Petersburg. Lee was in re- 
treat; and we were in full cry after 
him. It was a new and agreeable 
sensation. More than once in former 
days, we had retired from before the 
rebels. Now, it was a wilder chase 
than ever; and we were not in front. 


As everybody knows, the national 
forces marched in two main columns. 
The Army of the Potomac, under 
Meade, and the ubiquitous Sheridan 
with his centaurs, were directly on the 
rebel trail and right; while Ord, with 
the Army of the James, marched on 
their left flank along the Lynchburg 
Railroad, —a moving wall to resist 
their turning southward. Ord’s first 
objective was Burkesville Junction, 
to cut off the use of the Danville 
Railroad, upon which the enemy ex- 
pected supplies, and whose line he 
intended to follow south, possibly 
hoping to unite with Johnston in the 
Carolinas. Grant started with this 
column; and we knew that affairs on 
the northerly line were in the full tide 
of success, by little waifs borne to us 
from time to time, almost meaning- 
less singly, but of most excellent 
omen united. How triumphant we 
felt! The assault and capture of the 
Cockade City rekindled all the flame 
that the ashes of a ten months’ siege 
had covered but not extinguished. -\ 
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march through its battered streets 
and its beautiful outskirts had deep- 
ened the sense of victory. The balmy 
air and invigoration of sun, and cheer- 
ful fields of the Virginia spring stirred 
the physical man; and the very beasts 
of burden, escaped from plodding 
through the winter’s mud, seemed to 
catch the contagion of the march. 
We were like so many school-boys on 
a holiday. Sick of the restraints of 
the earthworks’ narrow limits, of the 
monotonous routine of camp, of shell- 
ing and being shelled, — an occupa- 
tion that was irksome and not edify- 
ing, —of the addition of perverse 
columns, whose frequent resultant 
was disastrous subtraction, we started 
off with perhaps more than usual glee, 
because directed against no fixed 
point, but liable to wander over half 
the State before entering a permanent 
camp. We were very jolly. We ex- 
pected one sharp fight; but the spirit 
of prophecy within us announced 
that the day of retribution for the 
wicked rebels was at hand, — that we 
were surely crushing the rebellion. 
The mother of States and of presi- 
dents had presided over many solemn 
marches and stately minuets, in which 
we had been unwilling participants 
during the past four years. We had 
danced sometimes, when the desire 
was not in us; we had frequently 
paid the piper when it was inconve- 
nient; but now we were instituting a 
veritable Virginia Reel, into which 
we entered heart and soul. But no 
form of words can describe our exul- 
tation, partly physical from pure ani- 
mal excitement, but chiefly moral 
from the consciousness of the speedy 
triumph of the good cause for which 
we had fought so desperately and so 
long. 


The pride and pomp and all that 
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sort of thing of war are seldom dis- 
played—or should one say deployed ? 
—in campaign. The pursuit of an ene- 
my, the life-and-death business of an 
active army, are not favorable to stage- 
effects, certainly not to designed ef- 
fects. But little gems often sparkle 
in the setting of bayonets that owe 
their value quite as much to what 
they mean as to what they are. Dur- 
ing a mid-day rest at Nottoway Court 
House, a group was gathered on the 
stoop or porch of the deserted tavern, 
which, except for the dusty undress 
uniforms, might well have been taken 
for a simple party of travellers. There 
was no parade, no display. The main 
road on which the troops were march- 
ing was not in immediate view. A 
few orderlies held the horses and at- 
tended to their wants. 

Some of the dozen men walked 
hither and thither, evidently unem- 
ployed. One or two were half asleep. 
One or two more were jotting down, 
or referring to, notes in little books. 
A sturdy, thoughtful, but cheerful- 
looking man, who seemed the head of 
the party, talked occasionally with 
others, who listened respectfully, or 
replied, as the case might be. His 
voice, as caught, was low, but clear and 
gentle. There appeared in his man- 
ner, or in that of his companions, 
nothing to excite remark, certainly 
nothing to inspire awe; and, above 
all, there was not the least token of 
parade, — no “fuss and feathers,” no 
glitter and dash, such as the heroes 
of the books are often invested with. 
The most timid child would not have 
hesitated to ask a favor of that cigar- 
smoking, tawny-bearded, kindly-look- 
ing man, who was General Grant with 
his staff. A good share of the brains 
engaged in antagonizing the rebellion 
spent an hour or two on that rusty 
old tavern porch; but no sign of tin- 
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sel was hung out, and no nerve-power 
was wasted in attitudes. 

The march that day was long; but, 
about the middle of the afternoon, 
glad tidings came over from the other 
line; and the despatch was read to the 
troops while in motion. The particu- 
lars are not vital now; but so many 
men, so many generals, so many guns, 
were captured. As the head of each 
brigade reached a certain point, the 
despatch was read; and it moved along 
with still livelier stride. Each com- 
mand in turn gave the cheer of 
thanksgiving; and it was propagated 
by contagion front and rear. Those 
ahead renewed it,-glad that others 
were sharing in the joy they just had 
felt. Those behind took it up, full of 
faith that there was good cause for 
the outburst. Aiter a while, they 
seemed only to fear lest there would 
be no rebels left for them to capture. 

A few hours later the western sun 
looked full in the face of the moving 
column. The road, which there ran 
by the side of a forest, was filled with 
troops, who swung along with the free, 
full stride of men whose legs kept 
time to the quickstep of earnest 
hearts. The well-closed ranks, the’ 
accoutrements in good condition, the 
square shoulders, and serious but 
hopeful faces beneath the forage-caps, 
marked them veterans; and the fairly- 
reflecting steel of the arms shone like 
a glory over the entire array. That 
magnificent mass of infantry, appar- 
ently without end, but presenting the 
same effectiveness wherever viewed, 
looked the incarnation of resistless 
power. As far asthe eye could reach, 
the curving country road was vivid 
with the lively, but not boisterous, 
blue and steel. On the left were 
green fields, cultivated and refreshing 
to the sight. On the right, the road 
was bordered by a forest, whose trees 
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were full-grown and old. Through 
this forest, and by the side of this 
magnificent body, Generals Grant and 
Ord had been riding together; and 
their well-mounted staffs and escorts 
formed a large and sprightly caval- 
cade, winding in and out between the 
trees, here comparatively free from 
undergrowth. Their rattling sabres, 
and their greater vivacity, the more 
quickly-moving horses, and the occa- 
sional change of pace or direction, 
gave more of the notion of mobility 
than the monotonous tramp, tramp, 
of the infantry. The swiftly-falling 
sun in the clear heavens threw shad- 
ows that magnified the originals into 
an army of giants; while its direct 
rays glorified all they touched. Ord 
had just fallen back; and Grant was 
beginning to move ahead at a livelier 
gait; the mingled staffs had said good- 
by, and were again gathered into their 
proper groups; the escorts had closed 
up in their respective places, — when, 
from the right and rear, two troopers 
in the rebel uniform dashed out of 
the wood on literally foam-flecked 
horses. They were only two; but to 
the outward eye their dusty gray 
clothes, their long hair and wild as- 
pect, and their general appearance, 
indescribable, but typical of the 
Southern cavalry, marked them as 
unquestionably rebels. But their 
bold and rapid advance directly up to 
the column declared them, although 
personally unrecognized, as scouts. 
Inquiring for General Grant, they 
fairly pushed their horses to a run, in 
their eagerness to overtake him when 
the squadron that followed him was 
pointed out. Just as our party again 
came up, Grant, who had halted and 
read their despatch, imperturbable as 
ever, turned to two of his staff: 
“Col. and Col. , I wish 
you to go with me.” While a led 
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horse was being prepared, he spoke a 
few words to his adjutant-general, and, 
before remounting, wrote a line or 
two, using a saddled horse as a desk. 
Meanwhile, the ceaseless stream of in- 
fantry was rolling by his side; the 
lower and lower sun cast greater 
shadows from the huge trees, and 
still brighter beams from the polished 
barrels; the great clusters of horse- 
men again coalesced, full of chat and 
conjecture ; the hard-riding scouts at 
first loosened and then tightened their 
horses’ girths and their own belts; and 
then, just as the sun went down, the 
lieutenant-general and the two aides, 
with an orderly or two and the mys- 
terious strangers, started off on a long 
trot directly through the darkening 
forest, at right angles to our line of 
march, and into a country, which, if 
it held any thing, held rebels. They 
were going to the column; for Grant 
had news from Sheridan. We had 


had a glimpse of the romance of 


war. 

On Friday we reached Farmville, 
whose inhabitants, if not overjoyed to 
see us, at least were not openly hos- 
tile. Lee had been foiled in his effort 
to escape southward, and was exert- 
ing all his energy to gain Lynchburg. 
We, still in pursuit, were correspond- 
ingly elated ; and it was a matter of 
small moment who fell in leve with 
us en route. Farmville very closely 
resembled those finished towns so 
common in some sections. One could 
almost see surrounding it the mythical 
fence that is said to enclose and de- 
note such completed villages. A 
church was occupied for the night by 
the staff of Gen. Ord, the general 
himself resting, by invitation, in the 
house of a citizen. Among the cher- 
ished traditions of Revolutionary hor- 
rors in the writer’s birthplace, is the 
story of the desecration by the British 
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of the village church where his an- 
cestors preached. Circumstances so 
altered the relation of things, that no 
qualm of conscience disturbed his re- 
pose that night on the Farmville 
cushions. True, the redcoats used 
the one as permanent barracks, and 
introduced horses as well as men. 
We were heathen but for a single 
night; and our sacrilege was less 
physical than spiritual. Our horses 
were not admitted; the building was 
opened by one of its own dignitaries ; 
and we were scrupulous to inflict no 
unnecessary mischief. 

Diagonally opposite to the church, 
which was on a corner, was a young 
ladies’ seminary, then in the midst of 
cultivation; but the surly shutters 
remained impervious to the levelled 
field-glasses, although a sanguine few 
fancied they saw signs of vitality, if 
not of hostility, through an occasional 
crevice. 

Strangely enough, we were invited 
to tea by a gentleman, who, if mem- 
ory serves, made no profession of 
Union sentiments, but seemed actu- 
ated by pure, abstract hospitality. It 
may be that he looked upon it as a 
gentle species of bribery in the in- 
terest of his property against possible 
destruction ; for the Yankee name in- 
spired much awe among the untrav- 
elled natives. Be that as it may, he 
gave us a most capital supper, that 
was heartily enjoyed; for we had 
eaten nothing since morning, and our 
wagons were in the unknown rear. 

All the troops passed through and 
beyond Farmville rapidly enough ; 
but, notwithstanding their absence, 
the place was abundantly lively the 
next day. Both Grant and Ord had 
made headquarters there; Meade was 
not far off; Sheridan halted there for 
a while; and the aides and escorts, 
the officers and orderlies, filled the 
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streets with much clatter and bustle. 
There was no more parade than at 
Nottoway; but there was all that 
martial stir and tremor that neces- 
sarily marks the headquarters of a 
great army at a critical time. Per- 
haps the most pronounced feature was 
a troop of Sheridan’s scouts, two of 
whom have been previously men- 
tioned. These, clad in gray, rode 
through the streets in the most ap- 
proved frontier fashion; and no horde 
of Texans ever looked wilder than 
these pseudo-rebels, who did such good 
service for the national cause. And, 
while acknowledging their usefulness, 
it must be confessed that they were 
as cut-throat-looking a gang as ever 
wore spurs. 

But Farmville is pre-eminently re- 
membered by a comical incident, after 
this fashion. Falling into conversa- 


tion with the wife of a civil function- 
ary (for the citizens were talkative 
enough), she finally said something 


to this effect : — 

“T don’t see what you Yankees 
want to come down here and take 
away all our negroes for.” 

“ My dear madam, that is not our 
object. They will go off after the 
army, in many cases, I know; but we 
are not here for that purpose.” 

“‘ What do you suppose we are go- 
ing to do without our servants?” 

“ Indeed, I hope you will not lose 
all your servants.” 

“Yes, we will; I know we will! 
I know they'll all go off. And what 
do you suppose I will do then?” 

“T’m sure that I hope they'll not 
all desert you; but, if they should, 
you can easily supply their places.” 

“No. They'll all go, I know they 
will. And what do you think will be- 
come of me? Do you think I will 
work ?” 

“T can’t imagine you to be so un- 
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fortunate as not to be able to get any 
servants whatever.” 

“We won’t,—I know we won't; 
they'll all go. And 1 ?—do you sup- 


pose I will work? Indeed, I won't. 


Indeed, I won’t work !” 

“T can’t believe that you will be so 
reduced ; for there must be some ser- 
vants to be had at all times.” 

“T tell you there won’t be; they'll 
all go off. And do you think I'll 
work? I’ve always had servants. In- 
deed, I won’t work. Do you think I'll 
do what I’ve always had servants to 
do? Do you think I will cook? I 
shall do nothing of the sort. You 
come down here, and take all our ser- 
vants away, and then expect me to 
work : indeed, I shan’t.” 

“As I’ve said before, madam, I 
sincerely hope you will be able to ob- 
tain servants, if your own should leave; 
and I can scarcely conceive that you 
should not. But suppose it should hap- 
pen so, that your own servants should 
all go, and that you could get no assist- 
ance whatever, — that your picture 
should be realized, — under such cir- 
cumstances, if you could get literally 
no one to help you, 1 presume you 
would really be obliged to make your 
own bed, and to cook your own 
food.” 

“Indeed, I won’t. I don’t care if 
they all go. What! Do yousuppose 
I will work? I have always had ser- 
vants. You may take them all away. 
Do you think I will work? Indeed, 
I shall do nothing of the kind.” 

“ But just imagine the case, ma- 
dam. If you have no one, and can’t 
possibly get any one, the question be- 
comes very simple. It is either to do 
it one’s self, orto go without; and we 
know the consequences of going with- 
out. I am sure I hope you may not 
be so compelled ; but, since that would 
be the only alternative, I am afraid 
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you might have to do your own cook- 
ing.” ° 

“Indeed, I won’t. I’ve always had 
servants, and I won’t work : and I don’t 
see what you Yankees want to come 
down here for, and take our servants 
away.” 

To that style of argument, what 
could a man reply ? 


We did not overtake the column 
that had pushed ahead at an early 
hour, and with which Griffin’s Fifth 
Corps was also marching, until after 
mid-day on Saturday. Even then, a 
long journey had been made ; and the 
men began to feel it, notwithstanding 
their elation of spirits: but they per- 
sisted manfully. Towards nightfall, 
however, they naturally began to 
droop; for an all-day’s march is no light 
thing. Then, riding along the ranks, 
Ord addressed them in pithy little 
sentences: “ Legs will win this battle, 
men.” “ It rests with us to head them 
off.” “This march will save all others.” 
“Whichever army marches best wins.” 
“The campaign is in your legs, men.” 
“Good marching will carry it.” “They 
can’t escape, if you will keep up to it.” 
“One good steady march, and the cam- 
paign is ended.” And, strenuously 
impressing upon the troops, that, by 
getting ahead of them, they would cor- 
ral the rebels, that the termination of 
certainly the campaign, perhaps the 
war, was virtually vested in the endu- 
rance of their legs,—in other words, by 
conjoined appeals to their good sense 
and manly pride,—their flagging 
strength was stimulated; and the 
weary troops were kept in rapid motion. 
Presently, messages came from Sheri- 
dan, ahead, begging us to march to the 
utmost; that if we could make a certain 
distance, the problem would be solved. 
Harris’s brigade of Turner’s division 
was in the lead,— magnificent athletes, 
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who had been trained in the moun- 
tains of West Virginia and in the 
Valley ; and better marching infantry 
never did. It was ten o'clock that 
night before the troops went into bi- 
vouac; but, just as we lay down, a 
fresh despatch from Sheridan an- 
nounced that Custer had captured a 
park of artillery and innumerable 
stores, and begged Ord to advance a 
little further, so that next morning 
might end it. The “assembly” rang 
out, the men fell in, and, weary almost 
to exhaustion, they staggered along up 
the road until past midnight. Another 
bivouac was made, with strict orders 
for the column to be stretched out at 
3.30, A.M. But Nature has a limit ; 
and it was only by the strenuous per- 
sonal exertions of the various general 
officers that we got in motion after 
daylight. About seven o’clock, a half 
hour’s halt was allowed for coffee, in 
the midst of which there was sharp 
firing ahead, and an urgent request for 
the immediate support of the infantry. 

It was worth the fatigue of the 
march to watch Sheridan explaining 
the situation to Ord. The “ battle- 
light” is not a myth nor a figure of 
speech; on that morning, it fairly 
transfigured Sheridan. His face in 
repose is impassive and not striking; 
but, on the edge of the fight, he grew 
all aflame; the transformation was 
absolute. It is no exaggeration to say, 
that, in its glow, one would scarcely 
recognize him as the same man; but 
he did not lose his head. Excited, and 
quivering with enthusiasm, his mind 
grew keener, not tremulous; his sen- 
tences were graphic, not confused. 
Although surrounded by woods, so that 
the eye rendered no aid, two minutes’ 
conversation portrayed the’ situation 
as clearly as if mapped before us. 
General Ord gave his orders for the 
disposition of the troops; and we rode 
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forward to witness what had been so 
graphically depicted. Emerging from 
the woods, on the crest of a little bluff, 
a cleared basin lay before us, out of 
which, and towards us, an immense 
number of dismounted cavalry-men, 
leading their horses, were falling back. 
A strong Confederate skirmish-line, 
whose wings stretched well on each 
side of the main road, was in full view; 
two brass guns in action were conspicu- 
ous in the sunlight ; and distant trains, 
waiting to move on, revealed that 
at last we had come up with the swift- 
footed foe. The Confederates seemed 
in high glee; and well they might be, 
for they appeared to have forced back 
the terrible cavalry, and to have a way 
to the mountains open before them. 
As we sat there, Sheridan, in a burst of 
personal daring and display, like the 
solitary flash of lightning before the 
storm, dashed off down the right to 
reconnoitre directly in the face of the 
rebels, and within their easy range. 
An orderly, bearing his crimson-and- 
white standard, making him so much 
the more conspicuous, followed; and 
his career seemed that of some storied 
knight, offering adventurous personal 
challenge, rather than a modern gen- 
eral, whose presumed province was the 
cool and comprehensive oversight of 
an army. But he knew his position ; 
and his apparent recklessness was not 
folly. 

We rode farther to the right; and, 
again emerging from the screen of 
woods, the full field wasdisplayed. The 
last of our cavalry had disappeared 
from its first position; the rebel guns 
were far down the opposite declivity; 
the strong skirmish-line was thrown 
well forward and advancing; the mass 
of the enemy was known to be but a 
little in its rear; and the view present- 
ed was that of a Confederate field-day. 
Just then, a loud report announced one 
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of ourown guns as opening. At the 
same instamwt, a return crackle was 
heard from the woods just before 
them; and the rebel skirmishers halted, 
The legs had done their part, and our 
own infantry was at last engaged. 
Our skirmishers advanced, and the 
rebels retired; but their retiring was 
a master-piece of discipline. They 
fired “ at will,” fell back a few paces, 
fired again, made a momentary ad- 
vance, again fired, and again fell back, 
as orderly and methodically as if on 
parade. The brass guns likewise be- 
gan to withdraw, then fired, then were 
run back, and so on, until finally the 
crest of the hillwasreached. By this 
time, our full lines of battle had 
emerged from the timber. The Fifth 
Corps and the Army of the James 
held the right and left respectively, 
with the centre between them, in com- 
mon; and the remounted cavalry 
massed on Griffin’s right. Our ar- 
tillery fired more rapidly, our skir- 
mishers pressed forward with greater 
speed, the rebel riflemen retired in 
haste, and the guns lingered for an 
instant on the ridge, as we began a 
general advance. 

The long lines swept silently for- 
ward, to possess the victory they were 
consciousawaitedthem. Manyevents 
prove historic, of the importance of 
which the participants are at the 
time ignorant; but, on that Sunday 
morning, not a bayonet or a sabre but 
knew that the vitality of the Rebel- 
lion awaited its thrust. As we after- 
wards learned, the North had gone 
wild over the fall of Richmond ; but 
in the army, although the direct 
prize for which so many had fought 
so long, that was regarded as but an 
omen of ultimate success. While 
Lee and his forces were in the field, 
the real work was incomplete. Every 
man appreciated the consequences of 
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the approaching action; and there 
was not a soldier who had raced in 
the pursuit but realized that the cri- 
sis was at hand. The advance was 
magnificent. The immense wave of 
infantry, capped and sparkling with 
steel and colors, and preceded by its 
skirmish spray, rolled forward as stead- 
ily as the resistless sea, and with only 
the seething hiss of its own motion 
before the billow breaks. The great 
cloud of cavalry hung ready to pour 
its storm; the catastrophe was immi- 
nent, — but, just as the culmination 
was at hand, a shout ran down the line, 
and men’s hearts beat wilder yet. 
A white flag rode out. Legs had won! 

The flag bore a note from General 


Gordon, in our immediate front, ask- 


ing a truce. General Ord, as the se- 
nior present, granted it, until General 
Grant could be consulted. The lines 
were ordered to stand fast, the skir- 
mishers serving as pickets. Presently, 
the ranking generals, on invitation, 
rode down to the Court House nearby; 
but, as Sheridan approached the rebel 
lines, their pickets fired on him at 
short range. One explanation was, 
that, by an oversight, they had not 
been instructed as to the truce; an- 
other, that they avowed themselves 
South Carolinians, and would there- 
fore “never surrender.” Had one 
bullet struck, how that avalanche of 
cavalry on the neighboring ridge 
would have desolated the insurgents! 
About noon, it was officially announced 
that the Army of Northern Virginia 
would surrender. The pickets frater- 
nized; and, were it not for the re- 
straints of discipline, the armies them- 
selves, to all appearance, would have 
coalesced. 

By a curious coincidence, the arti- 
cles of the surrender were drawn up 
in the house of a gentleman whose 
former home was on the field of Bull 


Run, and who thad moved to this lo- 
cality to avoid the region of active 
hostilities. How could he anticipate 
that the head-waters of the Appomat- 
tox would be the “last ditch,” or that 
his new farm would witness the vir- 
tual close, as his old one had seen the 
first actual battle, of the war! 

The hosts dispersed almost as rap- 
idly as they had assembled. Promptly 
the next morning, Sheridan led the 
cavalry to Danville, and the Sixth 
Corps followed. Grant and Ord re- 
turned to tide-water immediately, and 
much the larger part of the troops 
were quickly marched away. Only 
enough remained to attend to the ne- 
cessary formalities of the capitulation. 
Very few of those whose genius and 
valor accomplished it, witnessed the 
actual surrender of the rebels. When 
defeat is assured, the combatant vic- 
tors are not the ones who exult in the 
humiliation of brave enemies. 

Excepting by those to whom the af- 
flictions directly came, there appears 
to have been no proper appreciation, at 
the North, of the daily casualties that 
blotted the calendar of that final week ; 
while, in fact, at Appomattox itself, 
the seals of the surrender were 
moistened with the blood of two hun- 
dred brave fellows, contemplation of 
the result diverted popular attention 
from the road that led to it. 

Two incidents, ordinarily not note- 
worthy, seemed of special hardship 
on that ultimate day. One was, a 
Confederate gun still in position, on 
the Lynchburg highway, with a dead 
cannoneer lying by its trail. Con- 
stant to the last, the misguided but 
faithful rebel clung to his post, sacri- 
ficed himself in his effort to secure for 
his comrades the.one avenue of escape, 
and died just as resistance became 
hopeless, — a noble but unavailing 
victim for the cause he loved. The 
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thought of Appomattox always brings 
before me that poor dead gunner, 
ashen and gray, lying alone and 
stark in the dusty road. 

The other was the case of a soldier of 
the Fifth New York, mortally wound- 
ed by almost the last, if not actually 
the last, rebel fire. As he was borne 
off the field, the message of submis- 
sion came in sight; the cause he died 
for achieved its crowning triumph; but 
he fell, another martyr, an apparently 
superfluous martyr, to the infernal re- 
bellion. He died in the arms of vic- 
tory, ignorant that it was victory. 
The ranks closed up,—one man is 
not missed in a regiment. But all 
that he had he had given. He had 
given, as so many thousands gave, 
life, — had given it in faith and love. 
The sadness is not that he died, — 
we all were willing to die if need be, 
— but that he died when the victory 
was won. 

One amusing episode, and this rem- 
iniscence is completed. Two days af- 
ter the collapse, a division, marching 
towards the James, was met by a Con- 
gressman, whose name is well known 
in the land, hastening, under charge 
of an escort that somebody had given 


him, to the late front, in apparent ex- 
pectation of finding General Grant, 
whom he evidently proposed to take 
under the shadow of his impressive 
wing. This gentleman felt constrained 
to improve the occasion by a small 
stump-speech to the group of officers, 
His finale was, “ Gentlemen, I would 
rather be a lieutenant in this army 
than a member of Congress.” Per- 
haps it requires the reader to have 
seen service to appreciate the utter 
flatness of such a peroration. Were 
we going home, filled with the con- 
sciousness of hard work faithfully 
performed, to be met by such com- 
pliments? A member of Congress, 
indeed! There were few real men who 
bore arms during that heroic Olym- 
piad who did not feel for the abstract 
Congressman, — the representative of 
wordy invective and ignorant inter- 
ference, — most superlative contempt. 
It is not worth while to analyze the 
feeling now; and we were in too 
good humor to be provoked then. 
So the poor man went on his way, 
fairly persuaded that the withered 
leaves he offered were brighter and 
more enduring than the laurel 
crown. 
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Ir is a natural impulse of every 
one who possesses any generosity of 
spirit, to praise and extol that which 
seems excellent, and to offer homage 
to whatever has opened to it vistas of 


profit or delight. No matter how 
poor and discordant the voice in which 
the psalm is sung, the, wish to sing it is 
spontaneous and irresistible. Milton, 
singing of cherubim and seraphim, 
of the eternal God and the heavenly 


Christ, is no more constrained there- 
to than the eager, stammering child, 
who babbles of the beauty of a star, 
or a flower. And, though others may 
praise in words to which our own are 
meaningless and poor, yet, from our 
own minds, the weight of the neces- 
sity of thankful utterance is not lift- 
ed. Voice and pen have poured out 
commendations of the impersonation 
of Mr. Jefferson for years; and yet 
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the wonder and delight are as fresh 
as ever, and the half has not been 
said. 

The attempt to convey in words 
any idea of the effect produced by 
seeing and hearing this play must 
always be mainly unsuccessful. The 
pen must be swayed by a keener 
knowledge and a deeper love of the 
art of acting than exists at present 
to approximate to an expression of it. 
Men qualify themselves by years of 
study to criticise. or reproduce in 
words, the efforts of painters, sculp- 
tors, and composers. The best quali- 
fied judge hesitates long before a mar- 
ble or a picture before he dares to 
interpret it, even to himself; and it 
is curious that an art so beautiful, and 
so capable of excelling all other art, 
should receive so little actual study 
and attention. The actor spends his 


life in the study of a character, into 
which he puts, perhaps, all human 
passions and possibilities; and we go 


and look at it once or twice, and are 
satisfied that we know all about it. 
In quite too large a majority of cases, 
there is justification for this indiffer- 
ence; yet we can often find what 
we wish to see by simply looking for 
it. And I believe that there is more 
excellence and significance in our act- 
ing than disposition to see or acknowl- 
edge excellence, on the part of the 
public. 

But, whatever may be the case with 
ordinary dramatic execution, — in the 
play of “Rip Van Winkle,” a man 
must shut his eyes and bandage them 
not to see surpassing excellence even 
upon the surface. At first sight, it 
charms; but it is a loss not to have seen 
the play more than once. One may 
smile in the first act, wonder in the 
second, and weep in the third, and 
yet may know almost nothing of the 
power of the actor. Perhaps the 
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most wonderful part of the whole is 
the impossibility of getting at the 
bottom of the performance ; the writer 
has seen the play perhaps twenty 
times, and has sharp enough eyes and 
a critical temper; but the wonder is 
perennial. With almost impercepti- 
ble fluctuations in excellence, with 
considerable variety in speech apd 
action, the impression has been deep- 
ened at almost every representation, 
and has never for an instant been dis- 
turbed; while new lights were con- 
stantly opening, new revelations re- 
ceived, new evidences of greater depths 
of significance and force appeared 
each time. There seems to be no 
limit to the actor’s power. It is as 
subtle and intense as flame. Wheth- 
er or not he be conscious of it, there 
is the constant, vigilant, indefatigable 
spirit, that never allows the action or 
expression to degenerate a shade. 
An action, a glance, a gesture, a tone 
that is repeated without variation at 
every performance, has still the same 
measure of freshness and interest ; 
there seems to be an inexhaustible 
fountain of freshness bubbling up 
into every word and tone; so that it 
is impossible either to tire of it, or to 
comprehend it. We do not fully ap- 
preciate, perhaps we do not fully un- 
derstand, the power of this quality of 
inherent buoyancy in mind. In mat- 
ter, we recognize in it a principle that 
spreads through the universe, and ex- 
ists forever. In mind, it is perhaps 
the most remarkable, as it is the rarest, 
attribute; we have only to observe 
ourselves and our neighbors to be con- 
vinced of it. Why, even our prayers 
become dull and lifeless sadly soon! 
and almost nothing stands the severe 
test of repetition; but here the very 
springs upon which the representation 
rests appear to be indestructible. 

As a work of art, Mr. Jefferson’s 
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“Rip Van Winkle” may be pro- 
nounced nearly perfect; not in the 
execution merely, as faultless as it is, 
but in the conception upon which it 
rests, and on which it is founded as 
on a rock. Not only does the unfa- 
miliar and superficial observer see 
nothing to find fault with ; but a close 
and careful study detects, instead of 
imperfections, most subtle and won- 
derful artistic finish. The sharp, hiss- 
ing s at the end of a word, the sub- 
stitution for an English word of a 
German word nearly the, same in 
sound, the quaint translation of Ger- 
man idioms, the little remnant of Ger- 
man construction that sticks to his 
tongue, the accent, — not of an Amer- 
ican talking broken Dutch, but of a 
Dutchman talking English, — are de- 
lightful to hear. Then his laugh has 
a different meaning every time it oc- 
curs. It is merry, sly, jolly, distrust- 
ful, rollicking, scornful, or drunken, as 
it happens; and, in one instance (the 


only time he laughs in the third act), 
it is a poor, forlorn ghost of a laugh, 
as dry and shrunken as his poor old 
body. It might be one of his mellow 
youthful chuckles, after twenty years 
in the sun and wind of the mountain- 


top. 

Of the magic and manifold tones 
of his voice, that quicken our pulses 
as the breeze stirs the leaves of the 
trees, though it should be the theme 
of wonder and praise ever so often 
and much, yet would the praise be in- 
adequate and poor. No words can 
express that ineffable something in 
some human voices that calls to us, 
and will be heard, no matter how 
many cares and pre-occupations resist 
it. Whatever mysterious thing it 
may be, it is here in generous meas- 
ure; and he must be indifferent or cal- 
lous indeed, who does not internally 
respond to each varying tone. Per- 


haps this, more than any thing else, 
is the spell that holds the audience 
bound. From the first word to the 
last, it beats upon the ear and heart 
with gentle, persistent music; and it 
takes long to lose even the physical 
impression. It echoes through the ear 
and the mind after it is silent; and, 
when the play is ended, youlisten forits 
reverberations, and hear, “ And I will 
drink your good healths, and your 
families, and may they live long, and 
prosper,” — “may they live long, 
and prosper,” — “live long, and 
prosper,” — again and again till the 
last sound is lost in the echo of a 
sigh. 

In absolute harmony with the con- 
ception and the situations are all the 
postures and gestures. So complete- 
ly does each position and movement 
fit its place, that it seems absurd to 
think of themas premeditated. Every 
one feels that this is not acting, be- 
cause there is nothing done that would 
not be done under the circumstances. 
But the face and figure follow the idea 
as closely and inevitably as the voice 
andlaugh. A lazy, slouching gesture 
is arrested instantly, and its signifi- 
cance utterly changed, when a new idea 
strikes the mind. The motions are 
weighed, and hesitating as suspicion 
is aroused. When he is turned from 
the house, where he points to the 
child as something in which he has a 
share, and, in the very last, where he 
is not so sure it is Derrick’s wife, — 
the only two places in the play where 
he asserts himself at all, — there is 
dignity and decision in the position 
and gesture. 

In the second act, the action is most 
remarkable of all. Just as a person 
walks and stands in the dark in an 
unfamiliar spot, just as we listen for 
noises we are not certain we heard, 
and look about in the dusk for forms 
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we see and see not, just the struggle 
we have in our dreams between our 
senses and our reason, just these we 
have in this part of the play. It is 
idle to say more upon this point, as 
what we say must be obvious to every 
beholder, and is beyond description or 
praise, though it seems impossible to 
leave off praising. 

The crowded houses, the applause, 
the hushed attention, the laughter 
that echoes his own, the praise of 
critics, the reward of fortune, and the 
general approbation of friends and 
strangers, must be great satisfaction, 
and almost recompense, to the man; 
but, to the artist, there is something 
more and better, and that is, recog- 
nition. Applause and flattery are 
not recognition, and this he knows. 
It iseven more than what we call appre- 
ciation; it is the answer that comes, 
not from the head nor from the heart, 
but from the centre of the soul. It 
is the entire comprehension and ap- 


probation of what he is doing, and 
which he looks for from but few; it 
implies a degree of similarity, of kin- 


ship. “These are my subjects,” he 
can say. In truth, they are parts of 
himself; and, while the illumination 
lasts, he and they are one. So, in 
spite of themselves, their brain throbs 
with his, they see with his eyes, they 
help him, they work with him, they 
are weary with him; his triumph be- 
longs to them, and they enter partly 
into his reward. It is they who see 
thought and study in a glance which 
seems careless, intellect back of an 
apparently impromptu gesture, keen 
knowledge of character in a fleeting 
word or phrase, subtle power of com- 
prehension in the tones of the voice, 
and mind and reflection in what seems 
entirely spontaneous and superficial 
action. Nothing in art is more subtle 

in conception, or more perfect in exe- 
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cution. It seems almost beyond the 
power of man to conceive and act a 
character to such an extent of excel- 
lence. The actor is not there; he 
has thrown off his own mind, and 
clothed himself in the very essence of 
his character, mind and body. It is 
not an assumption, but a transforma- 
tion. His senses and faculties are 
the slaves of the spirit he has become 
invested with, and can only express 
its thoughts and purposes, capacities 
and incapacities. Your own eyes, 
face, and voice no more completely 
show forth your spirit than the eyes 
and voice of the actor manifest the 
spirit of the character assumed; so 
that it would be impossible to con- 
ceive of Rip Van Winkle acting, 
speaking, or thinking differently. 
Here is power that is almost awful. 
The actor can stand, night after night, 
and think of a crowded house as of 
an instrument, over which he has ab- 
solute control, to play what tunes he 
pleases ; and, in fact, that swift white 
hand does pass surely, quietly, almost 
indifferently, overthe thousand strings 
of the human heart, making music or 
discord at its will, Here is the high- 
est manifestation of art; because no 
marble, no canvas, baffles the concep- 
tion of the artist. His idea is 
wrought out instantaneously in the 
very medium the most adapted to ex- 
press divine ideas. Nothing ex- 
presses music like the human voice ; 
nothing embodies color and form and 
motion like the human face and fig- 
ure. It seems as if we might almost 
say, — certainly we can say, as far as 
our own knowledge extends, — that 
the only worthy expression of divin- 
ity is the human form. Therefore 
the actor, in this case, not only strives 
to convey to us his idea, but he be- 
comes the expression of his idea. I 
can imagine nothing in art beyond 
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this. When a man stands, as this 
man does, there are spirits to whom 
he says, “ Upon my forehead and lips 
burns the flame of the baptism of 
genius. To you, few or many, I am 
an apostle. Come and worship the 
power that has anointed me.” 

The highest and best embodiments 
of the ideas that lie nearest divine 
perfection have been, are now, and 
always will be, throughout the uni- 
verse, of a simple, even humble type, 
compared to those to which we are 
apt first to render homage. Man 
elaborates, embellishes, polishes, in 
his painful aspirations, and agonizes 
after that which may adequately show 
forth his longing or his worship. He 
piles granite upon the earth, marble 
upon the granite, builds and builds, 
till his thought is dizzy, and his 
strength fails; takes breath, and 
builds again arch and roof and spire ; 
pours out gold like sand, and spends 
life and thought and endeavor, with 


lavish hands, till he has reached the 
utmost limit of conception and execu- 


tion; and, behold! a little bird 
perches upon the topmost point of his 
temple, and carelessly warbles a song 
that goes straight to the gates of 
heaven. A cathedral cannot show 
forth the glory of God; but a blade 
of grass can. Not in intellect, nor in 
power, nor in any form of greatness, 
is the wonder of human nature re- 
vealed, for these are the inheritance 
of but few; but in love, in sorrow, in 
all human passions, even in very 
weakness and sin, it abides. If we 
look for humanity, we must seek 
where the Saviour sought it, —in the 
dust we trample under our feet. If 
we would learn the best, almost the 
only lesson we are here to learn, we 
* ean find it luminous before our eyes, 
in this picture of a poor, drunken 
Dutchman. 
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Yes, a drunken Dutchman, — “a 
good-for-nothing, drunken dog ;” not. 
a single claim to respectability, not a 
virtue or grace that one could rest his 
lever of reformation upon, hopelessly 
lazy, shiftless, and drunken, — a fellow 
that one would distrust, despise, kick 
out of doors, if he actually existed, — 
by what magic does he become our 
teacher? Because we see what Rip 
is to himself, —that there is not a 
wicked impulse in his nature ; because 
every short-coming is not from vicious- 
ness, but from inherent lack of reso- 
lution; because he may be guilty of 
every fault without degrading his na- 
ture; and may act wickedly continu- 
ally, yet"be like a little child. Ina 
moment of grief or remorse, all his 
weakness and sins slip from him like 
a worn-out garment; and the tender 
human heart, that pities a dog more 
than himself, clothes him in shining 
robes of love and sympathy. It is 
the sweet, loving nature that touch- 
es the commonest thought or deed, 
nay, even the very faults of the 
man, and softly turns them into 
gold. 

Blame and condemn his drunken- 
ness as you will, you no more blame 
Rip himself than you strike a dumb 
beast that looks trustingly in your face. 
Therein we know that we are better 
and nobler than we believed ; because, 
when we can really see the spirit of 
love and tenderness in a man, no mat- 
ter how wicked and weak he may be, 
the same spirit springs up within our 
hearts, to make us charitable, loving, 
kind. Thank God for every experi- 
ence that reminds us of our divine 
parentage! Thank God for every 
gesture or motion, every glance of the 
eye, every tone of the voice, every 
expression of the face, that reaches 
through the coldness and uncharity 
that is crusted round our hearts, and 
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makes us one with the loving or suf- 
fering! Better than a charity-sermon, 
because it makes us give tears and 
forgiveness ; better than the Golden 
Rule, because it makes us do for 
others without measuring our own de- 
mands; better than striving, because 


it shows us that we have attained,: 


—it adds a new beatitude to the 
Sermon on the Mount: Blessed are 
they that love; for they are like 
God. 

It stands at the head of those pure 
delights that are treasured by the 
memory. As long as memory exists, 
it must reproduce it from beginning 
to end, —a thing of light and color 
and music and grace; an epitome of 
the tenderest and loftiest sentiments; 
an “abstract and brief chronicle” of 
our complex human nature; “the still, 
sad music of humanity.” Known and 
loved as it deserves, it becomes a part 
of our conscious life and thought; and, 
even in moments of abstraction and 
musing, it goes through the brain like 
a song. Sometimes all mirth, some- 
times all pathos, sometimes all sweet- 
ness, sometimes all tragedy, it takes 
your moods, and throws you back 
your infage, like the sky, the sea, or 
the mountains. Like every thing 
great in art, and every thing infinite 
in Nature, (as what is not?) it pours 
its essence around the spirit, and takes 
its form as exactly as the atmosphere 
wraps a physical body. This is the 
test of every thing in the department 
of the mind. In literature, in sculp- 
ture, rather less in painting, and pre- 
eminently in music (I mean in the 
work of the masters), a searching 
mind always finds that wlrich it con- 
sciously or unconsciously seeks. If 
any work of any department of art 
has not this plastic character, if, 
without unyielding, it asserts its one 
idea, and will take no shade of an- 
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other, — it is only partly divine. For 
the passions and sentiments of the 
human heart are like the iris, where 
each color is shaded off into the others. 
So mirth brings sadness, and laugh- 
ter brings tears. From perfect happi- 
ness, the mind leans over and stretches 
out to almost tragic melancholy; and 
the deepest and most hopeless grief, 
at times, lifts the soul to heights of 
elevated and sacred joy. There is no 
manifestation of the mind of God, 
no achievement of the genius of 
man worthy the source and power of 
genius, that is not a mirror in which all 
thoughts and moods and possibilities 
of man may be reflected. If genius 
stopped short of this, it would not be 
genius. Every worthy thought has 
only a beginning, and no end. Start- 
ing with the slight thread of an idea, 
and holding no other clew in our 
hands, we can trace it as it stretches 
out and broadens and interweaves 
with the whole intricate, incomprehen- 
sible web of human life and thought 
and experience, till the frail thread 
has crossed and intertwined itself 
about every human passion and pur- 
pose, and we begin dimly to feel that 
these slender threads pass into and 
through the awful hands of God, and 
that, as they approach, the intricacies 
cease, the tangled motley web clears, 
the threads are alike or the same, and 
that the perfect, luminous web is to 
become the very raiment in which 
God clothes himself. Thought, hu- 
man or divine, has no limitations, even 
in its physical manifestations. The 
first command of God, “ Let there be 
light,” has rolled and thundered down 
incalculable centuries; its execution 
passing as swiftly as the thought 
itself past the milestones, of which the 
utmost of human conception is only 
the first, and disappearing from our 
mental firmament as a shooting star 
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vanishes from our fleshly eyes. Thou- 
sands of years ago, Isaiah saw, with 
prophetic eyes, the coming of the 
Messiah, and uttered his triumphant 
proclamation, “ And his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
mighty God, the everlasting Father, 
Prince of peace;” and this cry has 
rung about the world till it was wrap- 
ped in the musical thought that start- 
ed forth from the brain and heart of 
Handel; and the prophecy and the 
music in which it is chanted will echo 
through ages in an assured immortali- 
ty, of which we have the key-note only. 
Great thoughts were not made to die. 
Our hearts and ears and tongues may 
be dust, the race of men may fail from 
off our earth, but the torch that is 
lighted at the heart of God can never 
be extinguished. So, whatever we see 
in color or form or motion, whatever 
we hear in music or eloquence, what- 
ever we indefinably perceive without 
knowing through what channel it ap- 
proaches us, is surely the truest and 
best. He who hears only the harmo- 
nious vibration of air in music sees 
only physical color and form, and 
reads only words in poetry, — stands, 
lame and blind, at the door of the 
temple, and never enters. To some, 
let us hope jto many, is given clear- 
ness of vision, and hearts kept open 
and ready, — worthy altars upon which 
to offer sacrifice. 

But the actor works not on canvas 
or in marble, that his works should 
follow him. On the careless and for- 
getful hearts of men, his painting and 
chiselling are done; and, even where 


those hearts are earnest and constant, 


they soon pass away, and no record 
can be kept for the generations that 
come after. Only in remembrances 
and regrets, or in the empty poverty 
of words, will he exist; and, to those 
who have never seen or heard, the 
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greatest exhibition of human power 
has, and can have, no more meaning 
than the sound of a strange speech to 
our ears. The glory passes away like 
the cloud, and leaves not even a 
shadow. While we look and listen 
and wonder, the color fades, the form 
melts, the tones die away, and the 
whole picture dissolves, leaving our 
senses empty and aching. In the 
stead of light and music and grace 
and eloquence and living spirit, there — 
is darkness, silence, and the desola- 
tion of a green curtain. Therefore, in 
the midst of realization, the thought 
intrudes of the fleeting, evanescent 
character of our delight; and a shade 
of sadness falls upon our hearts, even 
while the smile is on our lips; there- 
fore must a tenderer interest, a more 
eager sympathy, a fuller recognition, 
a more fervent devotion, be yielded to 
the beauty that cannot but pass away; 
therefore must the applause and love 
of all the generations who cannot en- 
ter into this delight be crowded into 
our voices and hearts. As we cherish 
the friend we see daily fading out of 
our reach, as we stretch out suppli- 
cating hands to the youth that is 
passing away from us, as we yearn 
over all the beauty and goodness that 
has disappeared from the world for- 
ever, so let us more strenuously seek 
after and chérish this most beautiful 
work of a beautiful art, than which 
nothing more excellent has ever been 
seen. 

Worthy of our love, because it deals 
with sentiments that belong to all; 
worthy of our admiration, because it 
is consummate in execution; worthy 
of our gratitude, because it bestows 
upon us the inestimable blessing of 
awakened sympathy and pity and 
tenderness; worthy of our reverence, 
because it reveals to us the transcend- 
ent power of the gift of genius, before 
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whose mysterious source we grow from our hands, with hearts and 
dumb, —though our tongues should minds we bend to the genius of Jo- 
falter and our pens drop powerless seph Jefferson. 
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BY MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


Litt te birds sit on the telegraph wires, 
And chitter and flitter, and fold their wings; 
Maybe they think that for them and their sires 
Stretched always on purpose these wonderful strings : 
And perhaps the Thought that the world inspires 
Did plan for the birds among other things. 


Little birds sit on the slender lines, 

And the news of the world runs under their feet, — 
How value rises, and how declines ; 

How kings with their armies in battle meet ; 
And all the while, mid the soundless signs, 

They chirp their small gossipings foolish-sweet. 


Little things light on the lines of our lives, 
Hopes and joys and acts of to-day; 

And we think that for these the Lord contrives, 
Nor catch what the hidden lightnings say. 

But from end to end his meaning arrives, 
And his word runs underneath all the way. 


Is life only wires and lightnings then, 
Apart from that which about it clings ? 
Are the works and the hopes and the prayers of men 
Only sparrows that light on God’s telegraph strings, 
Holding a moment and gone again ? 


Nay: he planned for the birds with the larger things. 
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AH YING AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


BY JULIUS A. 


Ar the best, our idea of the China- 
man is about the same as it once was 
of the Irishman; we, who believe in 
him at all, see only a new competitor 
for the spoils of the labor market, —a 
new engine in the hands of capital- 
ists in developing the resources of our 
country ; as such, our labor organiza- 
tions declaim against his “importa- 
tion ;” as such, our national govern- 
ment is memorialized to prepare laws 
for his exclusion. 

Did it ever occur to any of the 
readers who glance at the title of this 
page to consider him in another and a 
totally different light ?— to look upon 
the Kwong Wings, Ah Youngs, and 
a host of others that might be named, 
as among the Astors, the Coopers, and 
the Vanderbilts of the land? Yet 
such they will become, —nay, such 
they are to-day, in at least one city of 
our republic. 

The object of the writer will be, to 
give in a brief compass a bird’s-eye 
view of personal experiences with these 
merchants, comprising incidents, illus- 
trating the Chinese character, and 
forming, with him at least, some of the 
most pleasing reminiscences of a San 
Francisco mercantile career. 

In the month of February, 1866, I 
leased one of the oldest and best public 
warehouses in the city of San Fran- 
cisco; it had a capacity of ten thou- 
sand tons, and rented for $525 gold 
per month. At the time I took it, 
there was but little Chinese merchan- 
dise stored therein; but, by carefully 
watching the shipping, any observer 
could not help noticing, that the great 
bulk of rice, oil, and tea imported into 
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San Francisco came to the Chinese 
houses doing business there. 

Next my own premises was the 
Union warehouse, an establishment 
which had been carried on by Mr. C. 
Koopmanschap, who is now engaged 
almost exclusively in the business of 
advancing Chinese emigration. The 
importations from Hong Kong, which 
were not left in bond, were mostly 
stored with Mr. Koopmanschap’s ware- 
houses as long as he continued to 
receive them. At this time, how- 
ever, he was not interested, and kindly 
permitted me to refer to him in my 
efforts to secure the Chinese business. 
I soon found out that I had, per contra, 
a certain something to contend against, 
in gaining the confidence of the China- 
men; and it was a long time before 
I discovered tangible traces of the 
opposing element. Finally, a Chinese 
friend gave me the following explana- 
tion. While making no attempt to 
write “ pigeon English,” a dialect not 
at all current in San Francisco, I shall, 
in narrating the conversations that 
may follow, use the simple Saxon, 
often ungrammatical, which I have 
generally heard among the educated 
Chinese of California. 

“You very good man,” said my in- 
formant, “I tell all merchants; but 
one time, long ago, other man have 
your warehouse, plenty China mer- 
chandise, one Chinaman have opium, 
plenty opium, I think ten thousand 
dollars. One day, send order, all steal. 
Man keep warehouse, no pay for him. 
Make law, plenty money lose ; no pay, 
every China merchant take out goods. 
One day full, rice, oil, tea, opium ; other 
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day, nothing. He come see me, see 
Tung Yu, see Angh Kee, no good. 
Make one iron safe, no good. China 
merchant never go him more; he no 
pay for steal.” 

Here was a valuable leaf from my 
predecessor’s book. The gentleman 
referred to was, I believe, an honor- 
able, upright man; but he did not see 
fit to at once assume the responsibility 
of a theft committed on his premises ; 
consequently his character with his 
Mongolian customers was gone for- 
ever; and the stigma rested even upon 
the house in which he once did busi- 
ness. I lost no time in giving out to 
my friends among the merchants, that, 
for any damage by rats, leakage or 
other loss, great or small, they would 
be promptly reimbursed; and the re- 
sult was soon evident. 

I mention this incident, to illustrate 
the very foundation stone of mercan- 
tile transactions between the two 
races; he who thinks that, because of 
their nationality, he can evade respon- 
sibility in his dealings with them will 
only find distrust; it is by meeting 


them on their own ground, dealing - 


with them on the highest princi- 
ples of honor, that their confidence 
is secured. 

While the course of the Chinese 
merchants of San Francisco is a very 
remarkable record of probity and up- 
rightness, it must not be supposed that 
irregularities never exist among that 
nationality. 

One of my earliest friends and cus- 
tomers was Mr. Tong Hop, a member 
of a house having branches in Hono- 
lulu, Victoria, and Sacramento, besides 
their headquarters at Hong Kong; I 
have had twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of their merchandise in my cel- 
lars at one time. Mr. Tong Hop had 
a great many American ideas, — his 
broadcloth was of the finest grade ; his 
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boots of the best French pattern. He 
always wore his queue coiled round his 
head, a custom which, in Chinese soci- 
ety, would have been a sign of ill- 
breeding. He believed in marriage 
too; in woman’s right to choose, also 
in man’s right to make the acquaint- 
ance, prior to marriage, with the one 
he intended to honor with his hand. 

“ American way much better,” he 
said to me once, when we were com- 
paring the marriage systems of the 
oldest and the newest empires of the 
world. 

He was a perfect gentleman; his 
air in receiving a visitor, his bow in 
the promenade, were as graceful and 
dignilied as that of any of the mer- 
chant-princes of Gotham; he could 
also accept or decline an invitation, by 
note, with a handwriting worthy an 
engraver, and a studied politeness 
which would do honor to a Byron or 
a Pelham. 

One day, last spring, I was walk- 
ing down Sacramento Street, with 
Quam Young. 

“ You know Tong Hop?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes! he has gone to Hono- 
lulu,” I replied. 

“Yes, yes,” he continued, “lose 
much money; put name to piece pa- 
per, —put name his House ; they pay 
him. I think lose three thousand 
dollars, because he too much gamble.” 

Poor Tong Hop! his active mind 
could not be content without some ex- 
citement; although the largest im- 
porter of opium into the Hawaiian 
Islands, he never used the drug, but 
sought his mental stimulus at the 
gambling-house. 

When his gambling-debts exceeded 
his income, he gave drafts on his part- 
ners, and fled. Like true men, they 
honored his paper, asserted that he 
had only gone to Honolulu on busi- 
ness; and the matter was hushed up in 
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@ manner worthy of Wall Street or 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 
When the nature of my business 
required me to become a resident of 
the Sandwich Islands, I carried, for 
many of my Chinese friends, letters, 
documents, and important despatches 


to Honolulu to their correspondents — 


resident there. 

These merchants have a fine Ameri- 
can-built brig, which trades regularly 
between the Islands and China, some- 
times also making a trip to San 
Francisco. They are intelligent, pub- 
lic-spirited men; and I recall one who 
married a Hawaiian wife, and has one 
of the finest residences about Hono- 
lulu. He has brought over Cliinese 
gardeners, and means to have a place 
which will do honor to the Flowery 
Kingdom itself. 

My successor at the warehouse, 
Capt. White, who was the host and 
guide of Mr. J. Ross Browne, in his 
adventures in Arizona, had a fair suc- 
cess in keeping the Chinese custom ; 
although as genial and hospitable a 
gentleman as ever breathed, he did 
not seem to have the personal influence 
which would have filled his stores. 

He was, however, on the look-out 
for one little Mongolian broker, who 
tried, unsuccessfully, to make him a 
party to the only confidence game I 
ever knew attempted by a Chinese 
merchant, for, at least, four years past. 

The balance of exchange is always in 
favor of China; consequently, money 
cannot be remitted there, except at 
avery considerable premium. Of late 
years, therefore, the Chinese mer- 
chants have shipped flour and wheat, 
in large quantities, ‘to cover their 
home indebtedness. I have had, at 
one time, two hundred and fifty tons 
of flour aboard a single ship on Chi- 
nese account. Mr. Horace Davis, 
President of the Produce Exchange, 
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San Francisco, has had double that 
amount. 

This staple is usually sold the 
Chinamen on a credit of thirty days, 
occasionally. for cash, and as often, 
perhaps, on a little longer credit. 

Mr. Young Hong noticed these 
facts; and, engaging the broker re- 
ferred to as an accomplice, the two 
made up their plans for an escapade 
to China at the expense of the commu- 
nity. With many merchants, among 
them Capt. White, they were unsuc- 
cessful; but they finally obtained 
about thirteen thousand dollars’ worth 
of flour and grain, and also an in- 
voice of wines and liquors. The prin- 
cipal sailed with the merchandise for 
China: no sooner was the swindle ex- 
posed, than the sufferers, combining, 
sent a telegram around the world to 
Messrs. Oliphant & Co.; and the mer- 
chandise was recovered upon arrival, 
and sold for account of those who 
shipped it. Mr. Young Hong made 
his escape to the shore, unrecognized ; 
his agent remained in California, and 
is, at present, among the retinue who 
attend upon Dr. Li-po-Tai, the most 
celebrated Chinese physician in San 
Francisco. The connection of this 
man with the affair, however, is known 
to but few. 

I have mentioned the instances of 
Tong Hop and Young Hong, because 
they are the only ones which I can re- 
call from a wide experience where the 
race appears in an unfavorable light; 
for each I could name a hundred 
merchants of unquestionable integ- 
rity. 

Mr. Fung Tang and Mr. Choy Chew 
made quite an Eastern tour some- 
thing less than two years since. In 
the course of this trip, they were the 
guests of many distinguished men, and 
everywhere won applause for their dig- 
nified bearing and courteous demeanor. 
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Yet, shortly after their return, they 
wished to visit the California Theatre, 
and hired a private box for the even- 
ing. In the course of the perform- 
ance, the rabble discovered the occu- 
pants guilty of a skin not colored as 
their own; there forthwith began 
such a series of hootings and outcries, 
that it was necessary to suspend the 
performance. Mr. Lawrence Barrett, 
a well-known actor, and one of the 
lessees, came forward, and made a 
speech quite creditable to him. The 
unruly audience being appeased, the 
play was resumed; but the two gen- 
tlemen who had been the incentive to 
the mob had left the theatre, vowing 
that never again would they enter its 
doors. Such facts are too humiliating 
for comment. I have no doubt that 
Lun Wo & Co.,or Tuck, Chong, & Co., 
either of their houses could have a 
credit of fifty thousand dollars, any 
day, among the San Francisco mer- 
chants. 

Mr. Choy Chew, of Lun Wo & Co., 
had a brother, Choy Kow, whose 
friendship was one of the first I made 
in the warehouse business, — a bright, 
intelligent fellow, remarkably skilled 
as a translator. The Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co. soon found out his tal- 
ent, and gave him a lucrative position, 
which he occupied until he joined 
the shades of his ancestors. I have 
now some cards, written in the Chi- 
nese language, in which he recom- 
mended me to the merchants of his 
nationality. 

The house of Hop Kee & Co. 
have acknowledged the American sys- 
tem of advertising, by introducing a 
peculiar tea, with a copy-righted trade- 
mark, and giving it notoriety through 
the columns of the press. Two mem- 
bers of this house were in my wife’s 
Sunday-school class. 

The Chinese New-Year is cele- 
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brated by these merchants in the most 
liberal manner; their stores are open 
to all callers of every nation; and, 
although their patience is often se- 
verely tried by intruders, who enter 
only for the purpose of obtaining a 
glass of wine or liquor, yet I never 
have seen them discourteous towards 
the most indelicate obtrusion. 

Calm, stoical, and patient, they will 
treat the poor sot, who staggers in and 
out, with a cool politeness which he 
cannot quarrel or temporize with. It 
should be mentioned, perhaps, that 
their stores are their residences; al- 
though they suspend business at these 
times, here they receive their friends. 

One New-Year’s, I carried Mr. Ah 
Ying shipping receipts for six hun- 
dred barrels of flour, and found him 
in quite an excited state. 

One of those stolid-looking individ- 
uals, who have ever been the ideal of 
a keeper, sat reading, by the door. 

“Ah Ying, what’s the matter?” 
said I. 

“Oh! bad man! he put sheriff in 
my store, New-Year, for make money,” 
he replied, with a contemptuous shrug. 
“TI go my lawyer now, sue him one 
hundred thousand dollars’ damage ; 
see you by-and-by.” 

I always knew when he did not 
want to talk; so I gave him the re- 
ceipts and left. Had he beena Circas- 
sian, I should not have trusted him 
with them until I had learnt the cir- 
cumstances. 

The Golden Gate Mills were ship- 
ping flour for him at the same time. 
Mr. Davis was but partially acquaint- 
ed with the facts, but sent him his re- 
ceipts as usual. I suppose he buys 
$50,000 a year of those mills; and 
even more, when he had a contract 
with the French Government for sup- 
plying the troops of the East India 
colonies. 
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After the attachment was removed 
by legal process, I sat down-with him 
in his private office, a bottle of the 
best brand of champagne between us, 
and he narrated the circumstances. 

“One man come my store, see Ah 
Ming, say, I want man, want fifty for 
chop wood. You get for me?” 

“Ah Ming, your partner?” I 
asked. 

“No, no: he myclerk,no more. I 
pay wages: he make contract; Quong 
Ying Kee & Co. no do it,” he an- 
swered. 

“Oh, I see,” said I; “and then 
the man attaches Quong Ying Kee 
& Co., because he broke contract.” 

“Yes; he plague me New-Yeartime 
for think I pay him money: no pay 
him damn cent. Sue him damage,” 
he answered excitedly. 

I had never seen Mr. Ah Ying in 
such a state of excitement. I was si- 
lent: so was he; and we sipped our 
wine in Oriental dignity, until he grew 
calmer. Then he resumed, — 

“He no my partner; he no break 
contract. One year gone, he leave my 
store.” 

“ He left your employ a year ago,” 
I suggested. 

“ Yes ; same time he make contract. 
He find fifty men. Good men go 
chop wood for one bad man. He 
steal wood; he no business chop 
him. One Spaniard come out, say, 
‘This my wood.’ Bad man no care. 
Spaniard get gun; say, ‘I shoot China- 
man.’ Chinaman be one fool stay 
be shot; so he run. Ah Ming all 
right; no steal wood for one bad man. 
Chinaman no like be shoot. Ugh! 
very bad man! Put sheriff in my 
store. I sue him damage. Take 
s’more wine ? ” 

This was the story ; and, on further 
inquiry, I found it exactly so. It was 
a black-mail operation, where the 
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party hoped to make money out of 
innocent Ah Ying, by bringing him 
trouble on a Chinaman’s day of days. 

Ah Ying was a dear old fellow; it 
took a great deal to ruffle him. 

One day he was shipping wheat by 
“The Chieftain” for Hong Kong. 
When it came out of the warehouse, 
what was my dismay to find the sacks 
rotten! I-had bought it lying there; 
and I feared, that, when it should ar- 
rive in China, it would be a serious 
loss to my friend. 

“Ah Ying,” said I that evening, 
when I explained the circumstances, 
“you keep account; pretty soon you 
hear from that ; you tell me, make or 
lose.” 

He shook his head. 

“No, no!” said he; “very sorry; 
but no more I never say; make or 
lose, all same. Do business to-day; 
to-day gone; nomore think. To-mor- 
row do business; maybe better, may- 
be no good. Think to-morrow; no 
remember to-day any more: all gone.” 

If that is not practising the in- 
junction, “ Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof,” I have yet to meet 
with an example. 

This was not the only precept of 
the Sermon on the Mount which was 
faithfully followed by Mr. Ah Ying. 

One evening, my wife and I sat 
with him in his private office until 
late at night. Although very temper- 
ate, he always sent for champagne 
when we really sat down for a good 
talk. Extremely reserved on short 
acquaintance, and very reticent, when 
he felt inclined he was a ready talk- 
er. This evening, he told us much 
of his past life, — howhe came to Cali- 
fornia, in the early days, poor and 
friendless; how, in spite of abuse, 
oppressive laws, and local prejudice 
he hired a little cellar, and establishec 
himself in business ; how he grew in 
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prosperity, and his business increased, 
until that cellar has now grown into 
four stories of a fine brick build- 
ing, besides his establishment in 
China. 

“You have any partners, 
Ying?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes! I have partners. I got 
one partner dead; my partner all 
same; nodifferent. I make all I can; 
he have share. He have wife, chil- 
dren, home in China. Every year, I 
look over rice, oil, tea, flour, see how 
much make; then send China, pay 
him, his wife, all he make. Suppose 
live, my partner; dead, my partner 
all same.” 

And this is the race that is un- 
worthy citizenship, unworthy the pro- 
tection of our laws; while Paddy 
from Cork flourishes his policeman’s 
bludgeon over their heads, orlegislates 
against them in our halls of state. 

But to return to Ah Ying; he is 
the best judge of flour I ever met 
with; that partner in China could 
not leave his interests in safer hands. 
I asked him, this very evening, how 
he acquired such a knowledge of that 
article. I give his explanation as he 
repeated it to us : — 

“You know Mr. Davis, Golden 
Gate Mill? —very good man. I go 
work for him; work all same coolie. 
I see wheat come in; go in mill, come 
out flour, but verycoarse. I go home, 
think; every night I think, think. 
By and by, see coarse put down other 
place, come out fine; by and by more 
fine. Go home night; more think. 
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Speak Mr. Davis; he show me: he 
tell me every thing. Every night, I 
think; every day, I look the flour. 
Now you bring me flour, I tell you all 
about him one minute. I know how 
he made; ah, yes! I know him: I 
work for it.” 

Thus, study and work, with the as- 
sistance of a teacher, who, standing 
at the highest point in his calling, is 
proud to impart information, have 
made this man a competent judge of 
a staple in which he is now a large 
dealer. 

With Ah Ying, we close these remi- 
niscences of the Chinese merchants 
of San Francisco. Examples might 
be multiplied; but it was only with 
a view of simply calling public at- 
tention to the recognition of such a 
class that we have stated the facts 
that have been given. 

A noble body of men, cultivated 
in manners, educated in mind, they 
have borne for many years the arro- 
gance which power allied with igno- 
rance always produces. In a city 
largely controlled by Irish influence, 
they have succeeded, by years of in- 
tegrity, so marked as to win approval 
from even their enemies, in making 
the credit of their nation as mer- 
chants unimpeachable. To-day, they 
are trusted with thousands on personal 
security ; and it is a matter of pride 
with them that the Chinese houses, 
as a whole, stand higher in credit 
than the same number of mercantile 
firms selected at random from any 
other nationality. 
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PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER XI. 


NEWPORT; OR, THE PARADISE OF NOTHING TO DO. 


BEHOLD, now, our Lillie at the 
height of her heart’s desire, installed 
in fashionable apartments at Newport, 
under the placid chaperoneship of 
dear mamma, who never saw the 
least harm in any earthly thing her 
Lillie chose to do. 

All the dash and flash and furbelow 
of upper-tendom were there; and Lillie 
now felt the full power and glory of 
being a rich, pretty, young married 
woman, with oceans of money to 
spend, and nothing on earth to do 
but follow the fancies of the passing 
hour. 

This was Lillie’s highest ideal of 
happiness; and didn’t she enjoy it ? 

Wasn’t it something to flame forth 
in wondrous toilets in the eyes of 
Belle Trevors and Margy Silloway 
and Lottie Cavers who were not mar- 
ried, and before the Simpkinses and 
the Tomkinses and the Jenkinses, 
who, last year, had said hateful things 
about her, and intimated that she had 
gone off in her looks, and was on the 
way to be an old maid ? 

And wasn’t it a triumph when all 
her old beaux came flocking round 
her, and her parlors became a daily 
resort and lounging-place for all the 
idle swains, both of her former ac- 
quaintance and of the new-comers, 
who drifted with the tide of fashion ? 
Never had she been so much the rage ; 
never had she been declared so “stun- 
ning.” The effect of all this good for- 
tune on her health was immediate. 
We all know how the spirits affect 
the bodily welfare; and hence, my 


dear gentlemen, we desire it to be 
solemnly impressed on you, that there 
is nothing so good for a woman’s 
health as to give her her own way. 

Lillie now, from this simple cause, 
received enormous accessions of vigor. 
While at home with plain, sober John, 
trying to walk in the quiet paths of 
domesticity, how did her spirits droop ! 
If you could only have had a vision 
of her brain and spinal system, you 
would have seen how there was no 
nervous fluid there, and all the fine 
little cords and fibres that string the 
muscles were wilting like flowers out 
of water; but now she could bathe, 
the longest and the strongest of any 
one, could ride on the beach half the 
day, and dance the German into the 
small hours of the night with a de- 
gree of vigor which showed ‘conclu- 
sively what a fine thing for her the 
Newport air was. Her dancing-list 
was always over-crowded with appli- 
cants; bouquets were showered on her; 
and the most superb “ turnouts,” with 
their masters for charioteers, were at 
her daily disposal. 

All this made talk. The world 
doesn’t forgive success ; and the. an- 
cients informed us, that even the gods 
were envious of happy people. It is 
astonishing to see the quantity of © 
very proper and rational moral reflec- 
tion that is excited in the breast of 
society by any sort of success in life. 
How it shows them the vanity of 
earthly enjoyments, the impropriety 
of setting one’s heart on it! How does 
a successful married flirt impress all 
her friends with the gross impropriety 
of having one’s head set on gentle- 
men’s attentions ! 
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“T must say,” said Belle Trevors, 
“that dear Lillie does astonish me. 
Now, I shouldn’t want to have that 
dissipated Danforth lounging in my 
rooms every day, as he does in Lillie’s: 
and then taking her out driving day 
after day; for my part, I don’t think 
it’s respectable.” 

“Why don’t you speak to her?” 
said Lottie Cavers. 

“Oh, my dear! she wouldn’t mind 
me. Lillie always was the most im- 
prudent creature; and, if she goes on 
so, she’ll certainly get awfully talked 
about. That Danforth is a horrid 
creature ; I know all about him.” 

As Miss Belle had been driving 
herself with the horrid creature only 
the week before Lillie came, it must 
be confessed that her opportunities 
for observation were of an authentic 
kind. 

Lillie, as queen in her own parlor, 
was all grace and indulgence. Hers 
was now to be the sisterly ré/e, or, as 
she laughingly styled it, the maternal. 
With a ravishing morning-dress, and 
with a killing little cap of about three 
inches in extent on her head, she en- 
acted the. young matron, and gave 
full permission to Tom, Dick, and 
Harry to make themselves at home 
in her room, and smoke their cigars 
there in peace. She “adored the 
smell;” in fact, she accepted the 
present of a fancy box of cigarettes 
from Danforth with graciousness, and 
would sometimes smoke one purely 
for good company. She also en- 
couraged her followers to unveil the 
tender secrets of their souls confiden- 
tially to her, and offered gracious 
mediations on their behalf with any 
of the flitting Newport fair ones. 
When they, as in duty bound, said 
that they saw nobody that they cared 
about now she was married, that she 
was the only woman on earth for 
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them, she rapped their knuckles 
briskly with her fan, and bid them 
mind their manners. All this mode 
of proceeding gave her an immense 
success. 

But, as we said before, all this was 
talked about; and ladies in their let- 
ters, chronicling the events of the 
passing hour, sent the tidings up and 


_ down the country ; and so Miss Letitia 


Ferguson got a letter from Mrs. Wil- 
cox with full pictures and comments; 
and she brought the same to Grace 
Seymour. 

“T dare say,” said Letitia, “these 
things have been exaggerated; they 
always are: still it does seem desir- 
able that your brother should go there, 
and be with her.” 

“He can’t go and be with her,” 
said Grace, “without neglecting his 
business, already too much neglected. 
Then the house is all in confusion 
under the hands of painters; and 
there is that young artist up there, — 
a very elegant gentleman, — giving 
orders to right and left, every one of 
which involves further confusion and 
deeper expense, — for my part, I see 
no end to it. Poor John has got 
‘the Old Man of the Sea’ on his 
back in the shape of this woman ; and 
I expect she’ll be the ruin of him yet. 
I can’t want to break up his illusion 
about her; because, what good will it 
do? He has married her, and must 
live with her; and, for Heaven’s sake, 
let the illusion last while itcan! I’m 
going to draw off, and leave them to 
each other; there’s no other way.” 

*“ You are, Gracie ?” 

“Yes; you see John came to me, 
all stammering and embarrassment, 
about this making over of the old 
place; but I put him at ease at once. 
‘The most natural thing in the world, 
John,’ said I. ‘Of course Lillie has 
her taste; and it’s her right to have 
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the house arranged to suit it.’ And 
then I proposed to take all the old 
family things, and furnish the house 
that I own on Elm Street, and live 
there, and let John and Lillie keep 
house by themselves. You see, there 
is no helping the thing. Married 
people must be left to themselves; 
nobody can help them. They must 
make their own discoveries, fight their 
own battles, sink or swim, together ; 
and I have determined that not by 
the winking of an eye will I interfere 
between them.” 

“Well, but do you think John 
wants you to go?” 

“ He feels badly about it; and yet 
I have convinced him that it’s best. 
Poor fellow! all these changes are 
not a bit to his taste. He liked the 
old place as it was, and the old ways; 
but John is so unselfish. He has got 
it in his head that Lillie is very sensi- 
tive and peculiar, and that her spirits 
require all these changes, as well as 
Newport air.” 

“Well,” said Letitia, “if a man 
begins to say A in that line, he must 
say B.” 

“Of course,” said Grace; “and 
also C and D, and so on, down to X, 
Y, Z. A woman, armed with sick- 
headaches, nervousness, debility, pre- 
sentiments, fears, horrors, and all sorts 
of imaginary and real diseases, has 
an eternal armory of weapons of sub- 
jugation. What can a mando? Can 
he tell her that she is lying and sham- 
ming? Half the time she isn’t; she 
ean actually work herself into about 
any physical state she chooses. The 
fortnight before Lillie went to New- 
port, she really looked pale, and ate 
next to nothing; and she managed 
admirably to seem to be trying to 
keep up, and not to complain, — yet 
you see how she can go on at New- 


port.” 
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“Tt seems a pity John couldn’t un- 
derstand her.” 

“My dear, I wouldn’t have him for 
the world. Whenever he does, he will 
despise her, and then he will be wretch- 
ed. For John is no hypocrite, any 
more thanI am. No, I earnestly pray 
that his soap-bubble may not break.” 

“Well, then,” said Letitia, “at 
least, he might go down to Newport 
for a day or two; and his presence 
there might set some things right; 
it might at least check reports. You 
might just suggest to him that un- 
friendly things were being said.” 

“Well, ll see what I can do,” 
said Grace. 

So, by a little feminine tact in sug-- 
gestion, Grace despatched her brother 
to spend a day or two in Newport. 


His coming and presence inter- 
rupted the lounging hours in Lillie’s 
room; the introduction to “my hus- 
band” shortened the interviews. 
John was courteous and affable; but 
he neither smoke nor drank, and 
there was a mutual repulsion between 
him and many of Lillie’s habitués. 

“T say, Dan,” said Bill Sanders to 
Danforth, as they were smoking on 
one end of the veranda, “you are 
driven out of your lodgings since 
Seymour came.” 

“No more than the rest of you,” 
said Danforth. 

“ T don’t know about that, Dan. I 
think you might have been taken for 
master of those premises. Look here 
now, Dan, why didn’t you take little 
Lill yourself? Everybody thought 
you were going to last year.” 

“Didn’t want her; knew too 
much,” said Danforth. “ Didn’t want 
to keep her; she’s too cursedly ex- 
travagant. It’s jolly to have this sort 
of concern on hand; but I’d rather 
Seymour ’d pay her bills than I.” 
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“Who thought you were so prac- 
tical, Dan?” 

“Practical, that Iam; I’m an 
old bird. Take my advice, boys, 
now; keep shy of the girls, and flirt 
with the married ones,-—then you 
don’t get roped in.” 

“T say, boys,” said Tom Nichols, 
“isn’t she a case, now? What a 
head she has! I bet she can smoke 
equal to any of us.” 

“Yes; I keep her in cigarettes,” 
said Danforth; “she’s got a box of 
them somewhere under her ruffles 
now.” 

“What if Seymour should find 
them?” said Tom. 

“Seymour! pooh! he’s a muff and 
a prig. I bet you he won’t find her 
out; she’s the jolliest little humbug- 
ger there is going. She’d cheat a 
fellow out of the sight of his eyes. 
It’s perfectly wonderful.” 

“How came Seymour to marry 
her?” 


“He? why, he’s a pious youth, 
green as grass itself; and I suppose 
she talked religion to him. Did you 
ever hear her talk religion ? ” 

A roar of laughter followed this, 
out of which Danforth went on. 
“By George, boys, she gave me a 


prayer-book once! I’ve got it yet.” 

“Well, if that isn’t the best thing 
I ever heard!” said Nichols. 

“Tt was at the time she was laying 
siege to me, you see. She undertook 
the part of guardian angel, and used 
to talk lots of sentiment. The girls 
get lots of that out of George Sand’s 
novels about the holiness of doing just 
as you’ve a mind to, and all that,” 
said Danforth. 

“By George, Dan, you oughtn’t 
to laugh. She may have more good 
in her than you think.” 

“Oh, humbug! don’t I know 


her?” 
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“Well, at any rate she’s a wonder- 
ful creature to hold her looks. By 
George! how she does hold out! 
You’d say, now, she wasn’t more than 
twenty.” 

“Yes; she understands getting 
herself up,” said Danforth, “and 
touches up her cheeks a bit now and 
then.” 

“She don’t paint, though ? ” 

“Don’t paint! Don’t she? Td 
like to know if she don’t; but she 
does it like an artist, like an old 
master, in fact.” 

“Or like a young mistress,” said 
Tom, and then laughed at his own 
wit. 

Now, it so happened that John 
was sitting at an open window above, 
and heard occasional snatches of this 
conversation quite sufficient to im- 
press him disagreeably. He had not 
heard enough to know exactly what 
had been said, but enough to feel that 
a set of coarse, low-minded men were 
making quite free with the name and 
reputation of his Lillie; and he was 
indignant. 

“She is so pretty, so frank, and so 
impulsive,” he said. “Such women 
are always misconstrued. I’m resolved 
to caution her.” 

“ Lillie,” he said, “who is this 
Danforth ?” 

“Charlie Danforth—oh! he’s a 
millionnaire that I refused. Ile was 
wild about me,—is now, for that 
matter. He perfectly haunts my 
rooms, and is always teasing me to 
ride with him.” 

“Well, Lillie, if I were you, I 
wouldn’t have any thing to do with 
him.” 

“John, I don’t mean to, any more 
than Ican help. I try to keep him 
off all I can; but one doesn’t want to 
be rude, you know.” 

“My darling,” said John, “you 
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little know the wickedness of the 
world, and the cruel things that men 
will allow themselves to say of women 
who are meaning no harm. You 
can’t be too careful, Lillie.” 

“Oh! I am careful. Mamma is 
here, you know, all the while; and I 
never receive except she is pres- 
ent.” 

John sat abstractedly fingering the 
various objects on the table; then 
he opened a drawer in the same me- 
chanical manner. 

“Why, Lillie! what’s this? what 
in the world are these?” 

“QO John! sure enough! well, 
there is something I was going to ask 
you about. Danforth used always to 
be sending me things, you know, be- 
fore we were married — flowers and 
confectionery, and one thing or other; 
and, since I have- been here now, he 
has done the same, and I really 
didn’t know what to do about it. 


You know I didn’t want to quarrel 
with him, or get his ill-will; he’s a 
high-spirited fellow, and a man one 
doesn’t want for an enemy, so I have 
just passed it over easy as I could.” 
“ But, Lillie, a box of cigarettes! 
—of course, they can be of no use to 


you.” 


“Of course: they are only a sort 
of curiosity that he imports from 
Spain with his cigars.” 

“T’ve a great mind to send them 
back to him myself,” said John. 

“Oh, don’t, John! why, how it 
would look !—as if you were angry, 
orthought he meant something wrong. 
No; I'll contrive a way to give ’em 
back without offending him. I am 
up to all such little ways. 

“Come, now,” she added, “don’t 
let’s be cross just the little time you 
have to stay with me. I do wish our 
house were not all torn up, so that I 
could go home with you, and leave 


Newport and all its bothers be- 
hind.” 

“Well, Lillie, you could go, and 
stay with me at Gracie’s,” said John, 
brightening at this proposition, 

“ Dear Gracie, — so she has got a 
house all to herself; how I shall miss 
her! but, really, John, I think she 
will be happier. Since you would in- 
sist on revolutionizing our house, you 
know ” — 

“ But, Lillie, it was to please you.” 

“Oh, I know it! but you know 
I begged you not to. Well, John, I 
don’t think I should like to go in and 
settle down on Grace: perhaps, as I 
am here, and the sea air and bathing 
strengthens me so, we may as well 
put it through. I will come home as 
soon as the house is done.” 

“But perhaps you would want to 
go with me to New York to select the 
furniture ?” 

“ Oh, the artist does all that! Char- 
ley Ferrola will give his orders to 
Simon & Sauls, and they will do every 
thing up complete. It’s the way they 
all do — saves lots of trouble.” 

John went home, after three days 
spent in Newport, feeling that Lillie 
was somehow an injured fair one, and 
that the envious world bore down al- 
ways on beauty and prosperity. 

But incidentally he heard and over- 
heard much that made him uneasy. 
He heard her admired as a “bully” 
girl, a “fast one;” he heard of 
her smoking, he overheard something 
about “ painting.” 

The time was that John thought 
Lillie an embryo angel, — an angel a 
little bewildered and gone astray, and 
with wings a trifle the worse for the 
world’s wear, — but essentially an an- 
gel of the same nature with his own 
revered mother. 

Gradually the mercury had been 
falling in the tube of estimation. He 
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had given up the angel; and now he 
called her to himself a “silly little 
pussy,” but he did it with a smile. 
It was such a neat, white, graceful 
pussy; and all his own pussy too, 
and purred and rubbed its little head 
gn no coat-sleeve but his, — of that he 
was certain. Only a bit silly. She 
would still fd a little, John feared, 
especially when he looked back to the 
chapter about her age,—and then, 
perhaps, about the cigarettes. 

“Well, she might, perhaps, in a 
wild, excited hour, have smoked one 
or two, just for fun, and the thing had 
been exaggerated. She had promised 
fairly to return those cigarettes, — he 
dared not say to himself that he feared 
she would not. He kept saying to 
himself that she would. It was ne- 
cessary to say this often to make him- 
self believe it. 

As to painting, well, John didn’t 
like to ask her, because, what if she 
shouldn’t tell him the truth? And, if 
she did paint, was it so great a sin, 
poor little thing? He would watch, 
and bring her out of it. After all, 
when the house was all finished and 
arranged, and he got her back from 
Newport, there would be a long, quiet, 
domestic winter at Springdale; and 
they would get up their reading- 
circles, and he would set her to im- 
proving her mind, and gradually the 
vision of this empty, fashionable life 
would die out of her horizon, and she 
would come into his ways of thinking 
and doing. 

But, after all, John managed to be 
proud of her. When he read in the 
columns of “ The Herald” the account 
of the Splandangerous ball in New- 
port, and of the entrancingly beauti- 
ful Mrs. J. S., who appeared in a radi- 
ant dress of silvery gauze made @ la 
nuage, &c., &c., John was rather 
pleased than otherwise. Lillie danced 
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till daylight,—it showed that she 
must be getting back her strength — 
and she was voted the belle of the scene. 
Who wouldn’t take the comfort that 
is to be got in any thing? John 
owned this fashionable meteor, — why 
shouldn’t he rejoice in it? 

Two years ago, had anybody told 
him that one day he should have a 
wife that told fibs, and painted, and 
smoked cigarettes, and danced all 
night at Newport, and yet that he 
should love her, and be proud of her, 
he would have said, Is thy servant a 
dog? He was then a considerate, 
thoughtful John, serious and careful 
in his life-plans; and the wife that was 
to be his companion was something 
celestial. But so it is. "By degrees, 
we accommodate ourselves to the actu- 
al and existing. To all intents and 
purposes, for us it is the inevitable. 


CHAPTER XII. 
HOME A LA POMPADOUR. 


Well, Lillie came back at last; 
and John conducted her over the 
transformed Seymour mansion, where 
literally old things had passed away, 
and all things become new. 

There was not a relic of the past. 
The house was furbished and re- 
splendent —it was gilded—it was 
frescoed — it was &@ la Pompadour, and 
a la Louis Quinze and Louis Quatorze, 
and @ la every thing Frenchy and 
pretty, and gay and glistening. For, 
though the parlors at first were the 
only apartments contemplated in this 
renaissance, yet it came to pass that 
the parlors, when all tricked out, cast 
such invidious reflections on the 
chambers that the chambers felt 
themselves old and rubbishy, and 
prayed and stretched out hands of 
imploration to have something done 
for them / 
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So the spare chamber was first in- 
cluded in the glorification programme ; 
but, when the spare chamber was 
once made into a Pompadour pavilion, 
it so flouted and despised the other 
old-fashioned Yankee chambers, that 
they were ready to die with envy; 
and, in short, there was no way to 
produce a sense of artistic unity, 
peace, and quietness but to do the 
whole thing over, which was done 
triumphantly. 

The French Emperor, Louis Napo- 
leon, who was a shrewd sort of man 
in his day and way, used to talk a 
great deal about the “logic of 
events ;” which language, being in- 
terpreted, my dear gentlemen, means 
a good deal in domestic life. It 
means, for instance, that, when you 
drive the first nail, or tear down the 
first board, in the way of alteration of 
an old house, you will have to make 
over every room and corner in it, and 
pay as much again for it as if you 
built a new one. 

John was able to sympathize with 
Lillie in her childish delight in the 
new house, because he Joved her, and 
was able to put himself and his own 
wishes out of the question for her 
sake; but, when all the bills con- 
nected with this change came in, he 
had emotions with which Lillie could 
not sympathize; firstly, because she 
knew nothing about figures, and was 
resolved never to know any thing; 
and, like all people who know nothing 
about them, she cared nothing, — and 
second, because she did not love John. 

Now, the truth is, Lillie would have 
been quite astonished to have been 
told this. She, and many other 
women, suppose that they love their 
husbands, when, unfortunately, they 
have not the beginning of an idea 
what love is. Let me explain it to 
you, my dear lady. Loving to be ad- 
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mired by a man, loving to be petted 
by him, and loving to be caressed by 
him, loving to be praised by hin, is 
not loving aman. All these may be 
when a woman has no power of loy- 
ing at all, — they may all be simply 
because she loves herself, and loves 
to be flattered, praised, caressed, 
coaxed, as a cat likes to be coaxed 
and stroked, and fed with cream, and 
have a warm corner. 

But all this is not love. It may 
exist, to be sure, where there is love; 
it generally does. But it may also 
exist where there is no love. Love, 
my dear ladies, is self-sacrifice ; it is 
a life out of self and in another. Its 
very essence is the preferring of the 
comfort, the ease, the wishes of 
another to one’s own, for the love we 
bear them. Love is giving and not 
receiving. Love is not a sheet of 
blotting-paper or a sponge, sucking 
in every thing to itself; it is an out- 
springing fountain, giving from itself. 
Love’s motto has been dropped in 
this world as a chance gem of great 
price by the loveliest, the fairest, the 
purest, the strongest of Lovers that 
ever trod this mortal earth, of whom 
it is recorded that He said, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Now, in love, there are ten receivers 
to one giver. There are ten persons 
in this world who like to be loved and 
love love, where there is one who 
knows how to love. That, oh my 
dear ladies, is a nobler attainment 
than all your French and music and 
dancing. You may lose the very 
power of it by smothering it under a 
load of early self-indulgence. By 
living just as you are all wanting to 
live, — living to be petted, to be flat- 
tered, to be admired, to be praised, to 
have your own way, and to do only 
that which is easy and agreeable, — 
you may lose the power of self-denial 
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and self-sacrifice; you may lose the 
power of loving nobly and worthily, 
and become a mere sheet of blotting- 
paper all your life. 

You will please to observe, that in 
all the married life of these two, as 
thus far told, all the accommodations, 
compliances, changes, have been 
made by John for Lillie. 

He has been, step by step, giving 
up to her his ideal of life, and trying, 
as far as so different a nature can, to 
accommodate his to hers; and she 
accepts all this as her right and due. 

Shesees no particular cause of grati- 
tude in it, —it is what she expected 
when she married. Her own special- 
ity, the thing which she has always 
cultivated, is to get that sort of power 
over man by which she can carry her 
own points and purposes, and make 
him flexible to her will; nor does a 
suspicion of the utter worthlessness 
and selfishness of such a life ever 
darken the horizon of her thoughts. 

John’s bills were graver than he 
expected. It is true he wasrich; but 
riches is a relative term. As related 
to the style of living hitherto prac- 
tised in his establishment, John’s in- 
come was princely, and left a large 
balance to be devoted to works of gen- 
eral benevolence; but he perceived, 
that, in this year, that balance would 
be all absorbed; and that troubled 
him. 

Then, again, his establishment be- 
ing now given up by his sister, must 
be re-organized with Lillie at its head; 
and Lillie declared in the outset, that 
she could not, and would not, take any 
trouble about any thing. 

“ John would have to get servants; 
and the servants would have to see to 
things:” she “was resolved, for one 
thing, that she wasn’t going to be a 
slave to housekeeping.” 

By great pains and importunity, 
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and an offer of high wages, Grace and 
John retained Bridget in the estab- 
lishment, and secured from New York 
a seamstress and a waitress and other 
members to make out a domestic staff. 

This sisterhood were from the isle 
of Erin, and not an unfavorable speci- 
men of that important portion of our 
domestic life. They were quick-wit- 
ted, well-versed in a certain degree 
of household and domestic skill, guided 
in well-doing more by impulsive good 
feeling than by any very enlightened 
principle. The dominant idea with 
them all appeared to be, that they 
were living in the house of a million- 
naire, where money flowed through the 
establishment in a golden stream, out 
of which all might drink freely and 
rejoicingly, with no questions asked. 
Mrs. Lillie concerned herself only with 
results, and paid no attention to ways 
and means. She wanted a dainty and 
generous table to be spread for her, at 
all proper hours, with every pleasing 
and agreeable variety, to which she 
should come as she would to the table 
of a boarding-house, without troubling 
her head where any thing came from 
or went to. Bridget, having been for 
some years under the training and 
surveillance of Grace Seymour, was 
more than usually competent as cook 
and provider; but Bridget had abun- 
dance of the Irish astuteness, which 
led her to feel the genius of circum- 
stances, and to shape her course ac- 
cordingly. 

With Grace, she had been accurate, 
saving, and economical ; for Miss Grace 
was so. Bridget had felt, under her 
sway, the beauty of that economy which 
saves because saving is in itself so 
fitting and so respectable, and be- 
cause, in this way, a power for a wise 
generosity is accumulated. _She was 
sympathetic with the ruling spirit of 
the establishment. 
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But, under the new mistress, Brid- 
get declined in virtue. The announce- 
ment that the mistress of a family 
isn’t going to give herself any trouble, 
nor bother her head with care about 
any thing, is one, the influence of 
which is felt downward in every de- 
partment. Why should Bridget give 
herself any trouble to save and econo- 
mize for a mistress who took none 
for herself? She had worked hard all 
her life, why not take iteasy? And 
it was so much easier to send a daily 
basket of cold victuals to her cousin 
on Vine Street than to contrive ways 
of making the most of things, that 
Bridget felt perfectly justified in doing 
it. If, once ina while, a little tea and 
a paper of sugar found their way into 
the same basket, who would ever miss 
it ? 

The seamstress was an elegant lady. 
She kept all Lillie’s dresses and laces 
and wardrobe, and had something 
ready for her to put on when she 
changed her toilet everyday. If this 
very fine lady wore her mistress’s 
skirts and sashes and laces and jew- 
elry, on the sly, to evening parties 
among the upper servant circles of 
Springdale, who was to know it? 
Mrs. John Seymour knew nothing 
about where her things were, nor 
what was their condition, and never 
wanted to trouble herself to inquire. 

It may therefore be inferred, that, 
when John began to settle up accounts, 
and look into financial matters, they 
seemed to him not to be going exactly 
in the most promising way. 

He thought he would give Lillie a 
little practical insight into his busi- 
ness, — show her exactly what his in- 
come was, and make some estimates 
of his expenses, just that she might 
have some little idea how things were 
going. 

So John, with great care, prepared 
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a nice little account-book, prefaced by 
atable of figures, showing the in- 
come of the Spindlewood property, 
and the income of his law business, 
and his income from other sources, 
Against this, he placed the necessary 
out-goes of his business, and showed 
what balance might be left. Then he 
showed what had hitherto been spent 
for various benevolent purposes con- 
nected with the schools and his estab- 
lishments at Spindlewood. He showed 
what had been the bills for the refit- 
ting of the house, and what were now 
the running current expenses of the 
family. 

He hoped that he had made all 
these so plain and simple, that Lillie 
might easily be made to understand 
them, and that thus some clear finan- 
cial boundaries might appear in her 
mind. Then he seized a favorable 
hour, and produced his book. 

“ Lillie,” he said, “I want to make 
you understand a little about our ex- 
penditures and income.” 

“Oh, dreadful, John! don’t, pray! 
I never had any head for things of 
that kind.” 

“But, Lillie, please let me show 
you,” persisted John. “I’ve made it 
just as simple as can be.” 

“O John! now—I just — can’t — 
there now! Don’t bring that book 
now ; it’ll just make me low-spirited 
and cross. I never had the least 
head for figures ; mamma always said 
so; and, if there is any thing that 
seems to me perfectly dreadful, it is 
accounts. I don’t think it’s any of a 
woman’s business — it’s all man’s 
work, and men have got to see to it. 
Now, please don’t,” she added, com- 
ing to him coaxingly, and putting her 
arm round his neck. 

“ But, you see, Lillie,” John perse- 
vered, in a pleading tone, — “you 
see, all these alterations that have 
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been made in the house have involved 
very serious expenses; and then, too, 
we are living at a very different rate 
of expense from what we ever lived 
before ” — 

“There it is, John! Now, you 
oughtn’t to reproach me with it; for 
you know it was your own idea. I 
didn’t want the alterations made; 
but you would insist on it. I didn’t 
think it was best; but you would have 
them.” 

“But, Lillie, it was all because you 
wanted them.” 

“Well, I dare say ; but I shouldn’t 
have wanted them if I thought it 
was going to bring in all this bother 
and trouble, and make me have to 
look over old accounts, and all such 
things. I’d rather never have had 
any thing!” And here Lillie began 
to cry. 

“Come, now, my darling, do be a 
sensible woman, and not act like 
baby.” 

“There, John ! it’s just as I knew it 
would be; I always said you wanted a 
different sort of a woman for a wife. 
Now, you knew when you took me 
that I wasn’t in the least strong- 
minded or sensible, but a poor little 
helpless thing ; and you are beginning 
to get tired of me already. You wish 
you had married a woman like Grace, 
I know you do.” 

“ Lillie, how silly ! Please do listen, 
‘now. You have no idea how simple 
and easy what I want to explain to 
you is.” 

“Well, John, I can’t to-night, any- 
how, because I have a headache. 
Just this talk has got my head to 
thumping so; it’s really dreadful ! 
and I’m so low-spirited! I do wish 
you had a wife that would suit you 
better.” And forthwith Mrs. Lillie 
dissolved in tears; and John stroked 
her head, and petted her, and called 
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her a nice little pussy, and begged 
her pardon for being so rough with 
her, and, in short, acted like a fool 
generally. 

“Tf that woman was my wife 
now,” I fancy I hear some youth with 
a promising moustache remark, ‘‘ I’d 
make her behave !” 

Well, sir, supposing she was your 
wife, what are you going to do about 
it? 

What are you going to do when 
accounts give your wife a sick head- 
ache, so that she cannot possibly at- 
tend to them? Are you going to 
enact the Blue Beard, and rage and 
storm, and threaten to cut her head 
off? What good would that do? 
Cutting off a wrong little head would 
not turn it into a right one. An 
ancient proverb significantly remarks,. 
“ You can’t have more of a cat than 
her skin,” — and no amount of fum- 
ing and storming can make any thing 
more of a woman than she is. Such 
as your wife is, sir, you must take 
her, and make the best of it. Per- 
haps you want your own way. Don’t 
you wish you could get it? 

But didn’t she promise to obey? 
Didn’t she? Of course. Then why 
is it that I must be all the while yield- 
ing points, and she never? Well, 
sir, that is for you to settle. The 
marriage service gives you authority ; 
so does the law of the land. John 
could lock up Mrs. Lillie till she 
learned her lessons; he could do any 
of twenty other things, that no 
gentleman would ever think of doing, 
and the law would support him in 
it. But, because John is a gen- 
tleman, and not Paddy from Cork, 
he strokes his wife’s head, and sub- © 
mits. 

We understand that our brethren, 
the Methodists, have recently decided 
to leave the word “obey” out of the 
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marriage-service. Our friends are,as word “obey” out, it is because they 
all the world knows, a most wise and have concluded that it does no good 
prudent denomination, and guided by to put it in, —a decision that John’s 
a very practical sense in their ar- experience would go a long way to 
rangements. If they have left the justify. (To be continued.) 
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Dean, lonely night, and all streets quiet now; 

Thin o’er the moon the hindmost cloud swims past 
Of that great rack that brought us up the snow; 

On earth strange shadows o’er the snow are cast; 

Pale stars, bright moon, swift cloud, make heaven so vast, 
That earth left silent by the wind of night 

Seems shrunken neath the gray unmeasured height. 


Ah! through the hush the looked-for midnight clangs! 


And then, e’en while its last stroke’s solemn drone 
In the cold air by unlit windows hangs, 

Out break the bells above the year foredone, 

Change, kindness lost, love left, unloved, alone; 
Till their despairing sweetness makes thee deem 

Thou once wert loved, if but amidst a dream. 


O thou, who clingest still to life and love, 
Though nought of good, no God, thou mayest discern, 
Though nought that is, thine utmost woe can move, 
Though no soul knows wherewith thine heart doth yearn, — 
Yet, since thy weary lips no curse can learn, 
Cast no least thing thou loved’st once away, 
Since yet perchance thine eyes shall see the day. 
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NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 


BY HENRY W. BELLOWS. 


THERE are two ways of studying 
the divine character and will; first, 
in God’s works and ways, man and 
Providence; second, in his written 
Word. The result of what we learn 
by the first method we call natural 
religion; the second, revealed reli- 
gion. What is the relative value 
of these two methods? Is either of 
them complete by itself? Do the 
results of independent inquiries by 
both methods agree together, or disa- 
gree? Are natural and revealed 
religion opposed to each other? or do 
they supplement each other? Has 
revealed religion superseded natural 
religion, or only completed it? Is 
natural religion still an important 
source of knowledge, faith, and in- 
spiration ? 

These are very important ques- 
tions, and still unsettled in many 
minds. Nay, they are practically 
settled so differently by different 
schools of inquirers, that the whole 
theology of national churches and 
eras has been determined, one way 
or another, by the ground assumed in 
respect to them. If written revela- 
tion be the only source of the knowl- 
edge of God to be depended upon, 
it is easy to see how greatly it be- 
comes us to magnify the Scriptures, 
and how much we are at the mercy 
of an exact understanding of their 
teachings; how, in this interpreta- 
tion, the learning and acuteness of an 
educated class of scribes and minis- 
ters become indispensable; how this 
class, of necessity scholastic and 
clannish, tends to acquire systematic 
views of what revelation teaches, and 
to stereotype them in creeds; how, 


by degrees, this learned scheme comes 
to stand for the Scriptures them- 
selves, and, under the name of a plan 
of salvation, gets accorded to it all 
the authority belonging to the only 
source of a saving knowledge of 
God. 

It will not be denied, that this has 
been the actual result of the assump- 
tion or conclusion that the light of 
nature is not only imperfect, but 
vitiated by the medium through 
which it shines,—so that its testi- 
mony is both defective and mislead- 
ing. And this conclusion has been 
reached in two ways: first, by a prac- 
tical inference from the gross super- 
stitions and immoralities which have 
darkened the face of countries without 
a written revelation, from which 
the practical worthlessness of natural 
religion has been deduced; and, sec- 
ond, from the alleged disparagement 
of natural religion by revelation 
itself. The written Word of God 
declares, it is said, that, by nature, 
men do not and cannot know God; 
that all their inferences and specula- 
tions about him are made useless by 
their own depraved and fallen na- 
tures, as the fairest prospect is hid 
from a blind eye, or is distorted by a 
diseased one. 

It ought to be a sufficient answer 
to the first of these objections to say, 
that it is equally applicable to reve- 
lation, since ignorance of God, super- 
stition, immorality, extensively prevail 
in countries which revelation has 
reached, —and that, if it proves the 
worthlessness of natural religion to 
show that people do not live up to 
their light under it, so the same 
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defalcation in Christian countries 
proves the worthlessness of Revela- 
tion. But, in the first case, it is 
assumed, that the sensuality, igno- 
rance, and folly are in consequence 
of Natural religion, and, in the other, 
only in spite of Revealed religion — 
a very unfair discrimination. The 
truth is, that God never left himself 
without witness in the world or the 
soul, and that natural religion could 
justly declare men without excuse 
for not learning and obeying his will, 
set forth in his works and ways, and 
written in their hearts. No amount 
of light or knowledge can render 
obedience certain. It is alike under 
natural and revealed religion de- 
pendent on the free will of men, 
whether they will hearken to and do 
the will of God, or close their eyes 
and ears to truth, and go their own 
perilous and foolish way. 

And -then, again, to depreciate the 
testimony of nature to God’s charac- 
ter, or the reliableness of the human 
soul, as a witness to God’s truth, in 
favor of the exclusive authority of reve- 
lation, is to strike a death-blow at 
the foundations ‘of revelation itself; 
for to what but to human nature, 
human reason, and a conscience and 
mind rightly and reliably informed 
by natural religion, did revelation 
make its appeal? how and where, if 
not there, get its credentials accepted, 
and its authority to speak fitly ac- 
knowledged? The minister of the 
German powers rightly insists, that 
the proper and legitimate authority of 
a French government must be fixed 
and settled before he can treat with 
France for peace. What is France? 
Who is her authorized spokesman, who 
can bind her to her word? Settle 
that, and the first preliminary to 
peace is settled. So, who is God to 
treat with, when he sends a plenipo- 
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tentiary, a mediator, a revelator of 
his will, to humanity? If humanity 
has no reliable knowledge of God, no 
sure means of knowing his hand- 
writing, or sign-manual, how is hu- 
manity to know whether it is God 
that speaks, or writes to, or communi- 
cates with it? But what is it that 
enables man to know that Moses or 
Christ are messengers from God? 
Do you say their miracles? But 
would miracles prove that a messen- 
ger came from God, if he taught 
what was contrary to man’s reason 


‘or conscience? Could it be God that 


spoke, or be believed to be God, if his 
alleged messenger should say that 
lying, adultery, murder, robbery, 
were enjoined, or even permissible, 
even though signs and wonders ac- 
companied the impostor who claimed 
to be his representative? Paul told 
the Galatians not to believe an angel 
from heaven, if he taught any other 
gospel than his; and all the miracles 
that could be heaped together could 
not render any messenger credible 
as a divine representative of God 
who should repeal, annul, contradict, 
the moral law written in man’s 
original constitution, felt to be sacred 
by those who disobey it, never al- 
tered or repealed, in force since time 
began, however neglected or abused, 
or covered over and hid. 

The corruption or depravity of 
manners and men never changed 
that common human nature which 
was made in God’s image, any more 
than diseases, malarial or local, con- 
tagious and deathly, destroying 
thousands, change the essential or- 
ganization of the physical man, which 
ever tends to return to its original 
type, and, indeed, vindicates its type, 
by sloughing off those portions of the 
race that forsake it. Thus the super- 
stitions, vices, follies of the world, 
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by the gross injury and suffering, the 
decimation and ruin they bring upon 
humanity, always prove that, in yield- 
ing to them, humanity is disobeying 
the law of its nature. It is the glory of 
man’s nature, that ignorance, folly, 
vice, sin, destroy him. If he pros- 
pered away from God and obedience 
to God’s law, it would prove that he 
was not God’s child,—that he was 
not made for light, and truth, and 
duty, for aspiration and worship. 
The ccnsequences following upon 
selfishness, sensuality, and sin, in all 
ages and everywhere alike, are the 
noblest testimony we have that God 
made man upright; that, in his con- 
science, he gave him a sure and safe 
lamp to guide his feet; that he sins 
against himself in sinning against 
God, —in other words, that he really, 
by nature, knows God, and therefore 
knows, or may know, by the tone 
of his voice, whether it is he who 
speaks in any revelation which claims 
to add to the natural religion of his 
soul. 

It is unfortunate and misleading 
that the word “ Revelation ” should, by 
common use, be confined to written 
revelation, or revelation made through 
miraculously-attested messengers or 
mediators between God and man, and 
thus opposed to all other sources of 
communication or intercourse with 
the divine mind. The only real and 
proper distinction is between revela- 
tion as written or spoken and revela- 
tion as made by or inferred from the 
works and providence of God, the 
chief of which is the nature, and 
specially the moral or religious in- 
stincts and constitution of man. 

If Nature, the complete universe, 
did not suggest a Creator, —a holy, all- 
wise, and beneficent author and up- 
holder, — if it did not proclaim, by its 
order and beauty and benignity, a 
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presiding intelligence, with attributes 
of infinite power, wisdom,and good- 
ness, no mere words could do it, from 
whatever hallowed or inspired lips 
they might proceed. A world or a 
universe that gave no evidences of 
wise design, of benevolent purpose, 
of intelligible laws, of moral discrimi- 
nation, of holy indignation with 
wrong-doing, of holy approbation for 
righteousness, would harden the heart 
and bar the intelligence of man 
against any testimony to the exist- 
ence of a paternal Providence and 
benignant Governor which the most 
miraculously-endowed delegate, claim- 
ing to come from heaven, might offer. 
What do we think of the protesta- 
tions or affirmations of patriotism and 
public virtue, though attested by the 
letters of respectable citizens, of men 
who grow suddenly and swollenly rich 
by the opportunities of public office, 
and by their works of shameful robbery 
from the helpless citizens of this com- 
munity, under color of law? ‘What do 
we think of their public manifestoes, 
signed and sealed with all the sanc- 
tity of official responsibility, in the 
face of the actual*crimes and open 
peculations they commit? What if 
good and honest citizens become their 
sponsors? Is it not easier to believe 
them mistaken and deceived by good 
nature and the innocency or hopeful- 
ness of their own pure hearts, than 
to doubt the overwhelming evidence 
of years of suffering and wrong, re- 
sulting from such men’s behavior? 

If God did not make and did not 
rule the world in probity, honor, and 
mercy, if he were not a just and good 
and holy God, if he did not really ex- 
ist and govern, and if all this were 
not “understood by the things that 
are made,” no external revelation, 
however miraculous, could establish 
the fact or make it credible. A party, 
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a neighborhood, a generation, might, 
through personal attraction or influ- 
ence, be persuaded to believe it in the 
face of their own better knowledge ; 
but it could not become the conviction 
or faith of ages, or of humanity at 
large, any more than this country 
could be generally persuaded of the 
patriotism or integrity of the knaves 
and robbers who, in sundry parts of 
it, are in present power. “By their 
works, ye shall know them” is 
Christ’s testimony; and God himself 
appeals in the writings of. his proph- 
ets to his works and ways for the jus- 
tification of his own integrity in his 
dealings with the children of men, — 
“Are not my ways equal, are not 
your ways unequal, saith the Lord?” 

But some one asks, “Is, then, the 
general testimony of Nature and 
providence, and the inference which 
men everywhere have drawn from it, 
on the whole, declarative of the ex- 
istence of the Christian God?” 
That depends wholly upon what we 
mean by the Christian God. If we 
mean the Church God, or the theolo- 
gian’s God, or the God of this pre- 
dominant sect or that special class, 
certainly not. If we mean the God 
and Father of Jesus Christ, certainly 
Yes! For the God whom Jesus re- 
vealed or bore witness to, was the God 
of Nature, who clothes the lilies of 
the field, without whom not a spar- 
row falls to the ground; the Being 
that numbers the hairs of our head, 
and calls the stars by name; the 
original of that Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the 
world, and who invites us to judge 
his ways, and try him in the scales 
of the law he has erected in our con- 
sciences. There is nothing in the 
great manifesto of Jesus Christ, — the 
Sermon on the Mount, —that does not 
find an immediate echo in every un- 
prejudiced human soul; not a pre- 
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cept or utterance, from beginning to 
end, that is not universal in its appli- 
cation; equally true for Jew or Gen- 
tile; applicable to the first century or 
the last; irrepealable; as old as God, 
and as new and fresh as the eternal 
spring. Show me a word of Christ’s 
that is technical, scholastic, new in 
the sense of a secret just out, that 
contradicts the teaching of Nature 
and the human soul! Does he not 
repeal all the local enactments of Ju- 
daism, and strip the Mosaic system 
of every thing technical and national? 
Is he not perfectly simple, intelligible, 
free from self-contradictions and rid- 
dles of system? Contrast him with 
so great a man as St. Paul, and what 
an unintelligible, involved, and local 
teacher the glorious apostle to the 
Gentiles becomes, compared with the 
transparent, un-Jewish, unclassical, 
unscholarly, unartificial, un-system- 
making Founder of the Christian re- 
ligion? And all the difference lies 
in the simplicity, the truth to Nature 
and moral instinct and intuitive light 
which sets Jesus apart from his 
apostles, and from all other teachers 
of religion. Christ re-affirmed the 
religion of Nature, devoutly under- 
stood, — the religion of conscience, 
or the soul. What Nature and the 
soul teach in the great and wide and 
scattered lessons of observation and 
experience and feeling, Christ taught 
in a life and in words that more 
clearly and affectingly fastened it 
upon the attention of men. Christ is 
not jealous of the light of Nature, the 
testimony of conscience, the natural 
conceptions of God, the ordinary ex- 
perience of life. He does not go into 
the synagogue or the temple to pro- 
claim his mission, but upon a moun- 
tain, on which the common light of 
day is shining, He calls the plain 
people of the region about him, — the 
fishermen and the publican. It did 
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not take scholars and poets and artists 
to understand him. Scribes and 
Pharisees were the last to value or 
interpret what he taught. 

He spoke to common sense, daily 
experience, the eternal conscience, the 
universal heart; and the Sea of Galilee, 
and the hills round about Jerusalem, 
and the lilies of the field, and the birds 
of the air, and the permanent affections 
of humanity, and the eternal con- 
science, echoed the truth of his words 
and the divine beauty and authority 
of his character. Harlots and lepers, 
slaves and soldiers, felt God’s loving 
heart beating in that tender bosom, 
and God’s own voice flowing from 
those gentle lips. They carried away 
no theological secrets, no dogmatic 
statement, no novel ideas, but only 
a sweeter sense of God’s being and 
loveliness, a greater horror of selfish- 
ness and sin, a greater thirst for 
truth and holiness. They had, long 
ago, heard that God was their Father, 
here was one who made them feel it. 
They had, long ago, with all other 
tribes and nations that ever lived, 
heard and believed that the soul did 
not die with the body; here was a 
being who made immortality appear 
certain, and who brought it to light 
with the life he clothed it in. They 
had, long ago, heard that God had 
made of one blood all the nations of 
the earth to dwell before him, and 
that all men were really brothers and 
equals in his sight; here was a Being 
that so treated Jew and Samaritan, 
Greek and Phenician, prince and 
beggar, Rabbi and outcast, high- 
priest and low-born leper, reputed 
saint and recognized sinner, that men 
felt the common fraternity of nations 
and people to be a practical fact, and, 
under the inspiration of his example, 
abolished for the time all distinctions 
of rich and poor, countryman and 
foreigner, high and low, saint and 
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sinner, and built up a fellowship and 
communion of children of God and 
followers of Christ. Had not all the 
prophets and saints of all ages and 
countries owed their influence and 
sanctity to the approaches they had 
made to this simplicity ; to their sense 
of God’s universal love, their contempt 
for artificial and unreal distinctions 
among men; their refusal to be rich, 
their willingness to keep the company 
of the despised ; their devotion to the 
poor, their humility and fear of 
praise, their over-leaping of barriers 
of blood and opinion to clasp in their 
arms their fellow-man, disguised in 
strange language or creed as he might 
be? Where would Christ be more at 
home than among the sacred teach- 
ers, whose spiritual genius had made 
them, against their will, and perhaps 
without their knowledge, the founders 
of religions which foreshadowed his 
perfect faith? It was not what was 
false, but what was true and divine 
in these forerunners, that gave them 
their original hold on their race or 
age. And they would all have abdi- 
cated their thrones of spiritual power, 
could they have seen the true Prince 
of peace and Sun of righteousness 
standing among them; while he would 
have taken them into his arms with 
greater fondness even than the little 
ehildren he embraced, and said, “ Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
It is to. be observed, that a critical 
peril attends the effort to separate the 
testimony or substance of Natural and 
Revealed religion from each other, or, 
more properly, the testimony of Uni- 
versal and of Written Revelation. 
Natural religion covers the teachings 
of nature and the soul, and revealed 
religion the teachings of authoritative 
mediators. The authority of a me- 
diator, be he called Moses or Christ, 
being once transferred from the only 
possible seat of moral authorization, 
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the moral nature of man, to some 
external indorsement, — miracles, for 
instance, — any ideas of God’s char- 
acter and purposes may be taught 
on his alleged authority, externally 
established, and must be received 
without question! It was precisely 
this erroneous assumption, namely, 
that Christ rested his main authority 
upon signs and wonders, that enabled 
those who came after him, and 
claimed to have inherited his authority, 
to teach, for his simple, self-attesting, 
and self-commending precepts, the 
commandments of men. If you take 
away the key of knowledge by deny- 
ing man’s essential power to recog- 
nize the word and truth of God by 
the test of his own moral nature; if 
you make the revealer say, Look at 
these credentials, these miracles I 
work, and listen to what I say, not 
as though you could judge of its 
truth, or had any option or choice left 
you about accepting it as from God, 
but implicitly, — then, by degrees, the 
authority of Christ, and so of God, 
may be brought to cover things that 
a real prophet and a Son of God 
could never say, and which Christ 
never did say. What would the 
author of the Sermon on the Mount 
have said, if the Nicene or Athana- 
sian Creed, or the Westminster Cate- 
chism, or the Saybrook Platform, had 
been put into his mouth in his own 
day? Who would have dared, in his 
time, to have made him responsible 
for such scholastic, metaphysical, un- 
natural, and inhuman statements ? 
Have they not grown up within the 
Church purely because the Church 
assumed to have a special authority 
to interpret the words of Christ in 
some non-natural sense, out of rela- 
tion with the testimonies of the uni- 
verse or the soul itself? Are they 
not all based upon the false theory, 
that a special or written revelation 
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supersedes a general and universal 
one; can set aside the testimony of 
the soul or the teachings of the 
universe? that it rests on a base of 
its own, not on human nature consid- 
ered as the image of God? I do not 
say that the error was wilful or not 
easily accounted for. Christ did work 
miracles as Moses did. Christ did 
appeal to miracles. Miracles won 
attention, respect, reverence for his 
person, from many who might not 
otherwise have thought it worth while 
to listen to him. But Christ never 
quoted his miracles as evidences of 
the truth of any moral or spiritual 
assertion he made. In the midst of 
signs and wonders, he steadily rested 
his highest claims on the essential 
and self-evident truth of his precepts. 
He complained of his unspiritual fol- 
lowers, “Except ye see signs and 
wonders, ye will not believe.” And 
to Thomas, “Blessed are they who 
have not seen, and yet have believed.” 
Christ was an official mediator, and 
had miraculous powers ; but his official 
character and his miraculous powers 
were subsidiary to his moral and spirit- 
ual truth, and were secondary to his 
unproved and unprovable, because 
self-evident, universal and. eternal 
truth. 

Those who deny his miracles and 
his official character lose the wonder- 
ful glory’ which proceeds from the fact, 
that his nature and character out- 
shone his office and his marvellous 
works. His Messiahship pales be- 
fore his divine beauty of soul; his 
miracles are the least of his works of 
mercy and love! He is holy, simple, 
and sublime enough in his moral ma- 
jesty to wear the cloak of the won- 
der-worker without becoming a thau- 
maturgist, or wizard, or enchanter; 
and, while he sets his miracles forth, 
as the human sage might win youth 


to his knees by medals and comfits, 
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to teach them what was to become 
self-evident and self-rewarding in due 
time, Christ doubtless used his won- 
der-working powers to gain pupils and 
followers, that he might then appeal 
to their moral and spiritual experi- 
ence, and get himself and his truth ac- 
cepted only and wholly on its own 
merits and their feeling of its right 
and power. 

It is precisely at the point where 
the relations of Natural and Revealed 
religion are determined, that so-called 
Orthodox, Trinitarian and Sacrificial 
or Sacramental Christians on the one 
side, and liberal Christians of all 
schools, but especially Unitarians, 
separate, and take different roads to 
arrive at different results. 

If human nature is utterly depraved; 
if the heathen, including the classi- 
cal nations, knew nothing truly about 
God; if nature is not herself a revela- 
tion of God; if conscience be not the 
voice of God; if all other religions but 
Christ’s are not only defective, but 
absolutely wrong and injurious; if 
the ordinary, universal experience of 
all men in all times is fraudulent, 
wholly untrustworthy, a false basis 
on which to build; or if the dim light 
of nature and intuition has been 
wholly superseded by the full light of 
revelation, — then the Scriptures, the 
written record of God’s direct com- 
munication with men, may well be 
believed to be the only testimony con- 
cerning God’s character, and well 
worth studying. Then, too, their 
verbal and plenary inspiration is a 
dogma which men have a great temp- 
tation to receive. Then, again, the 
difficulties and the responsibility of 
interpreting the divine word out of 
30 various and bulky and heterogene- 
ous a work as the Bible most natu- 
rally justifies the delegation of so 
critical a business to the hands of a 
learned class of priests. By degrees, 
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digests of the teachings of the Bible, 
under the name of creeds, must super- 
sede the free use of the whole work ; 
and, to save mistakes, the people, as 
in the Roman Church, must for fifteen 
centuries be forbidden the free use of 
the Bible, and then the exercise of 
private judgment. When this cau- 
tion against error began to be sus- 
pected of acting as suppression of 
truth, although the Bible was restored 
to the use of the laity by Luther, it 
came hack into a world so ridden by 
creeds and priestly councils and bod- 
ies of divinity that no man could read 
it with free and unprejudiced eyes. 
Give the Bible to a man, and tell him 
that the only way of salvation is laid 
down in it, and that, if he misses it, 
he will assuredly be damned ; tell him 
that he is wholly depraved, and can- 
not trust his own heart and reason in 
searching the Scriptures; that God is 
a being who has already cursed all 
who existed before Christ for the sin 
of Adam, and would have no com- 
punctions in cursing him, if he should 
make any mistake in understanding 
the Bible, — and will he be in a very 
comfortable condition to read his Bi- 
ble, and find out its actual truth? 
You might as well turn a sick man 
into an apothecary’s shop, and tell 
him the drug for healing him was 
there if he could only find it. Would 
he not at once send for the nearest 
doctor, and get a prescription? And 
have not all the world turned to the 
Church doctors, and accepted their 
creeds as the prescriptions for salva- 
tion, because they found the Bible so 
large and long, and composed of so 
much and such various matter? Has 
not the very reverence for the Scrip- 
tures, as inspired verbally, kept peo- 
ple from using their good sense and 
natural reason and conscience, in in- 
terpreting them, and left the priest- 
hood and theologians free to build up 
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an artificial system of opinion, until, 
with the vast majority, a general 
creed, beginning with the mythic 
story of Adam’s fall, and the fall of 
the race in him, Christ’s deity, his 
incarnation, his death on the cross 
as an atonement for man’s guilt, and 
man’s salvation as the result of trust- 
ing wholly to this atonement, and ap- 
propriating it by faith to his own 
security from the wrath of God, has 
come to stand for Christianity ? 

All this now dreadful perversion of 
the simplicity of Christ, this gross 
and all but universal divergence from 
the teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount, is due to the wrong departure, 
—due to the erroneous assumption, that 
human reason is depraved, the human 
conscience corrupted and darkened, 
the light of nature falsely colored, 
the teachings of the human soul about 
God unreliable; in short, that nat- 
ural religion is not the basis of re- 
vealed religion; that they can ever 
be exclusive or independent of each 
other. What would a teacher of 
mathematics expect from his pupil, if 
he began with teaching him that he 
had been all wrong when counting on 
his fingers? Is not his natural arith- 
metic, as far as it goes, the only possi- 
ble basis of the arithmetic his books 
are to teach him? Are not the light 
of nature, the light of reason, the 
moral sentiments, the intuitive morals, 
the natural religion of the soul, the 
eternal base on which all prophets, 
mediators, and saviours must build ? 
And is not the soul the corner-stone 
of Christ’s system ? 

Nor is the relation of natural and re- 
vealed religion fitly defined even by 
saying that they are parts of one 
whole, —that natural religion is the 
lower, and revelation the upper story 
of one temple. They co-exist. Nat- 
ural religion has a growing life, and 
clearness, and communicates new and 


Natural and Revealed Religion. 


fresh views of God’s character and 
will from age to age. It is not an- 
tiquated, superseded, dwarfed, or di- 
minished by revelation. Nay, revealed 
religion is no more fixed and settled 
than natural religion. Christianity, 
with a fixed root, grows like a plant, 
puts out more leaves, drops some dead 
boughs, bears richer fruit, and becomes 
more shapely and sheltering, more 
fruitful and nutritious, from age to 
age. And, while revealed religion 
lets new light into natural religion, 
natural religion continually tests, 
helps to unfold, usefully criticises, and 
continually renews and revives re- 
vealed religion. They are not sus- 
picious rivals or jealous partisans, but 
generous and mutually dependent and 
interpreting friends. This is the glo- 
rious liberty and largeness of liberal 
Christianity. It does not consider 
the New Testament an iron boot, in 
which the spiritual foot is to be tor- 
tured or twisted out of shape. It 
doos not feel any need for imprisoning 
its free thoughts in the jail of a 
church creed. It knows and feels 
that God is in Nature, and speaks in 
a clear, full, and natural voice from 
sky and river, forest and field; that 
the order and glory and variety of 
nature display his rich and gener- 
ous and sublime Being, with nothing 
treacherous, carping, mean, or vindic- 
tive about him. It knows that God 
is in the soul, and that the natural 
feelings of right, the instincts of du- 
ty, of trust, of reverence, of hope, and 
expectation of immortality, are prom- 
ises and oaths, written in God’s own 
hand upon the indestructible parch- 
ment of human nature, which nothing 
can annul or repudiate. It welcomes 
revelation, as the eye welcomes the 
telescope, as the trees full of sap 
welcome the spring, as the pupil wel- 
comes the teacher who reverences his 
nature and capacity for truth. 





Vintage. 


How gloriously the Old and New 
Testaments read, when the free soul, 
opening all the windows of learning, 
and placing all the lights of experi- 
ence around them, calls upon all the 
powers of the mind and heart and 
will, freely to understand and inter- 
pret them in the largest spirit, in the 
most human and divine manner! Ah! 
Christianity will never show all her 
power till she is wholly unbound. 
Christ will lose half his throne until 
he is the wholly elective and freely- 
chosen monarch in our hearts. Natu- 
ral religion and revealed religion must 
share each other’s fortunes; they are 
both maimed in separation, in antag- 
onism, in jealousy. Scholarship, phil- 
osophy, learning, are now trying 
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to bring them together. Orthodoxy 
cries out, Blasphemy, treason, nothing 
but Jesus, the Bible, and the Bible 
only! Liberal Christianity shouts, 
Welcome all light; welcome all free- 
dom; welcome common sense; wel- 
come truth; welcome the testimonies 
of sages and saints; welcome the light 
of nature and reason; welcome the 
help of science, and history, and 
philosophy; welcome all God has 
to say, to all there is in us for him 
to speak to, by all the voices he 
chooses to use, and by all the old 
and all the new inspiration, or revela- 
tion, natural or supernatural, gen- 
eral or literal, his free spirit may 
vouchsafe his earthly and heavenly 
child! 





VINTAGE. 


BY H. H. 


Berore the time of grapes, . 
While they altered in the sun, 
And out of the time of grapes, 
_ When vintage songs were done, — 


From secret southern spot, 
Whose warmth not a mortal knew ; 
From shades which the sun forgot, 
Or could not struggle through, — 


Wine sweeter than first wine, 
She gave him by drop, by drop; 
Wine stronger than seal could sign, 
She poured and did not stop. 


Soul of my soul, the shapes 

Of the things of earth are one ; 
Rememberest thou the grapes 

I brought thee in the sun? 


And darest thou still drink 

Wine stronger than seal can sign? 
And smilest thou to think 

Eternal vintage thine ? 
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THE STATUE CALLED THE DYING GLADIATOR. 


BY THEODORE LYMAN. 


Or the realistic works of antiquity, 
the so-called “Dying Gladiator” is, 
perhaps, the best. “The wondrous ex- 
cellence of this statue has attracted 
the eyes of all observers,” says Bot- 
tari! It is a sad subject, simply 
treated. A rough, strong man has 
fallen, with a deep stab in his side. 
As he instinctively raises himself on 
one arm, his waning strength fails; 
and he remains, with slackened mus- 
cles and drooping head, his face 
wearing that half-stupid, half-suffer- 
ing look which so often accompanies 
a violent death,— 

His manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony ; 
And his droop’d head sinks gradually low — 


And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow, 
From the red gash fall heavy, one by one. 


If this work is admirable as a 
whole, it is not less admirable in its 
details, —the short, stiff hair growing 
low on the brow, and clotted with the 
sweat of battle; the great and well- 
turned limbs; the thick hands and 
feet; the wild, martial features, and 
broad jaw. Itis a barbarian warrior. 

Little is known about the statue. 
Once it stood in the Ludovisi Villa; 
and it was bought, in the beginning 
of the last century, by Clement the 
XII. The entire right arm is a 
modern restoration, said to be the 
work of Michel Angelo. It is beauti- 
fully done, too harmonious, indeed, 
and too carefully proportioned, to 
suggest the work of a sculptor usu- 
ally so coarse and careless as Buona- 
rotti. 

We may say, with certainty, that 
this belongs in the division of portrait 


1 Musei Capitolini, vol. ili. p. 153. 


figures or copies from nature, as dis- 
tinguished from ideal figures, where 
nature serves asthe point of de- 
parture. These two divisions are 
more or less marked in all art. The 
Egyptians had ideal or conventional 
profiles for their gods; but they had 
portraits when they would represent 
a negro ora Syrian. The Etruscans, 
on their earlier vases, gave portraits 
of their peculiar type, with its singu- 
lar, truncated nose, and straight, stiff 
beard. It was only on the introduc- 
tion of Greek models that they began 
to use an ideal profile. The Greeks 
themselves sharply distinguished the 
portrait from the ideal. There is no 
greater mistake, nor any commoner, 
even among educated people, than the 
supposition that the Hellenic races 
had the nose and forehead in one 
line! Not to mention Socrates, with 


his large rounded forehead, and ex- 


cessively pug nose, there will scarcely 
be found an historical Greek whose 
features are regular. The same truth 
will, of course, hold for Roman art, 
because it was really not Roman, but 
Greek. Among the portrait busts 
of distinguished Romans, we observe, 
at least, two well-marked types; one 
with a rather round head, and close, 
curly hair and beard; the other with 
a square, massive head, flat on top, 
and with straight hair. Of the first 
type, Marcus Aurelius is an intel- 
lectual example. Among the sandy- 
haired Scotch-Irish may be seen such 
men in our own day. Of the second 
type, Tiberius is a good instance. 
This face is very rare now; and the 
best example is, perhaps, that of Na- 
poleon. In addition, we must note a 
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good many aberrant heads, such as 
always exist among civilized nations. 
The bust of Seneca is particularly 
striking in this respect. With his 
lean, wrinkled face, and big nose, he 
might as well be American as Roman. 
Such busts were faithfully copied 
from their originals; but there are 
those that belong to a third division 
of art, which combine the other two, 
and in which the ideal is used with 
the portrait, to produce a particular 
effect. Thus, when Augustus is rep- 
resented as a demigod, there are 
added to his portrait certain charac- 
ters of grandeur. An instance of this 
treatment in modern times is the 
likeness of Cesar, in his history, by 
Napoleon III., where the artist has 
so combined the traits of Julius Cx- 
sar with those of the first Napoleon 
that the result is laughable. 

Our “Gladiator” is a portrait, but 
the portrait of an individual to ex- 
press a national type. This kind 
of statue is very rare in Greek art. 
There is, in the tribune of the Uffizi 
at Florence, a figure usually called 
the Knife-sharpener,! which is of the 
same character. It as truly repre- 
sents the peasant of a civilized coun- 
try as the other portrays the untamed 
forest warrior. What may be called 
a system of comparative guessing has 
been used to find out who this war- 
rior is: — thus, Guess No. I., by Bot- 
tari? “He is a Dying Gladiator, 
because he has a rope round his 
neck, and a broken trumpet under 
him; and trumpets were blown at the 
shows. Doubtless this is the statue 
by Ctesilaus, mentioned in Pliny,* — 
‘a wounded man sinking, in whom 


1Called PArrotino. Fea supposes it was in a 
group representing the flaying of Marsyas. —WIN- 
KELMANN: Storia delle Arti del Disegno, ii. 314, 
note. 

2 Musei Capitolini, ubi supra, 1755. 

5 Plin. Lib. 34, xix. 14. 
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you could tell how much life was 
left.’” Excellent Giovanni Bottarj 
was not well satisfied with his own 
guess. He could not help acknowl- 
edging that gladiators were a low set, 
to whom statues of merit would hard- 
ly be set up; that they very seldom 
fought naked; and that trumpets, 
although blown at the shows, were, 
perhaps, not blown by the gladiators 
themselves. Moreover, it does not 
appear that the wounded man of 
Ctesilaus was a gladiator. 

Guess No. II., by Winkelmann. 
“He is a dying Greek Herald, — say 
Polifontes, killed by Cdipus, or Eu- 
ritheus, slain by the Athenians. — 
Decidedly he is not a gladiator, be- 
cause the statue belongs to the best 
Greek period, when the Greeks knew 
nothing of gladiators. On the other 
hand, his trumpet indicates a herald, 
and so does the cord round his neck, 
which trumpeters were said to wear 
to prevent bursting a blood-vessel!” 
(though one would think such a liga- 
ture might have the opposite effect.) 
But conscientious Winkelmann is 
no less oppressed with scruples than 
the excellent Bottari. Heralds only 
blew trumpets at the Isthmian games; 
and they were not killed at the Isth- 
mian games. Again, why should a 
herald have a large shield and a 
sword ? 

Guess No. III, by Carlo Fea.? 
“He is a Spartan trumpeter, or else 
a barbarian shield-bearer; witness the 
mustache, and the shield, sword, and 
trumpet.” Fea was not troubled with 
doubts; plainly he thought he had 
got the statue in a corner, where it 
might take its choice between trum- 
peting and shield-bearing, but could 
not be allowed to equivocate any 
more. Indeed, Fea, as children would 


1 Op. Cit. fi. 204, 1783. 
2 Winkelmann, wbi supra, p. 208, note. 
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say, “burnt” very much! He hit 
near, and all about; especially when 
he notices that the “rope” round the 
neck is fastened in a curious way. 
Why did he fail to see that it was 
not a rope at all? 

Guess No. IV. (and last) by Nibby,? 
who lays his finger on the neck ap- 
pendage, and says, “ Rope, not at all! 
That is a twisted Gallic collar,—a 
torquis, or tore; and the man is a dy- 
ing Gaul.” Immediately, the anti- 
quaries feel very much as the dinner 
company felt when Columbus made 
the egg stand on its end. 

The statue is “A Dying Gaul.” It 
is a pity to compel future sight-seers 
of his race, or of races of his kindred, 
to give up “ The Dacian Mother,” and 
“The Rude Hut by the Danube;” but, 
as will be seen, the hut was by the 
Baltic, if indeed, it were not by the 
Shannon: and the Gaul was not 


“butchered to make a Roman holiday,” 
but, to all appearance, he went into 


battle with as little compulsion as 
any Pat Malloy in any “fighting 
Irish” regiment of them all. 

To this discovery, the clew is in the 
torquis. The torquis, or neck-twist, 
is one of the most ancient ornaments 
known to man, and one of the most 
persistent. Itis found in the dawn of 
art; and the Turkish “ bangle ” of to- 
day is the same thing, except that it 
is worn on the wrist or ankle, instead 
of about the neck. If Bottari and 
Winkelmann had consulted old Jo- 
hann Scheffer,? they would have found 
a hint that would have served them 
in good stead. 

Scheffer wrote a short monograph 
on collars and necklaces, wherein he 
brought together the most important 
classic descriptions. He divides them 


* 1 Osservatione sobra la statua volg. app. il Gla- 
diator moribundo. 


2 De Torquibus, in (Thesaurus Antiquitatum) 


1699, p. 907. 
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into several classes. 1. Circulus, a 
solid, close-fitting band, like a hoop, 
but cut at one point, so as to be bent 
back to admit the neck, and then 
closed again. 2. Torguis, a loose col- 
lar, made of slightly movable rings, 
twisted from a continuous wire, and 
hanging low on the neck. 3. Cate- 
na, Catenula, or Catella, a chain of 
loose links, arranged in simple or com- 
plex order, and hanging down to the 
chest. Besides these, there were the 
Monile, Phallera,and Segmenta, more 
complicated and varied forms of bands 
and necklaces. To the monilia be- 
long the many beautiful necklaces 
with gold pendants that have been so 
cleverly copied by the modern Roman 
goldsmiths. The neck-ornament of 
our Gaul belongs to the first class of 
Scheffer, although it does not appear 
that the Romans used the word cir- 
culus in this sense. At any rate, no 
classic quotations are given; and For- 
cellini has not this meaning under 
the word. Castellani, whose knowl- 
edge of Etruscan and Roman gold- 
working is minute, says, “ The torquis 
is an ornament of gold, made either 
of a wire cut in spiral lines like a 
screw, or of a bundle of very fine 
threads twisted spirally over another 
thread which supports them; in both 
cases giving the form of a little rope, 
which encircles the neck. It always 
terminates either with two hooks, 
which may be of various shapes, or 
by being simply turned back on it- 
self.”? Doubtless these were the an- 
cient Italian forms; but great varia- 
tions may be seen in those of France, 
Germany, and Great Britain. The 
two little hooks at the ends seem the 
commonest termination ; and they are 
mentioned by Propertius. “ Torquis 

1 Carlo Ceci: Piccoli Bronzi, del Museo Borbon- 


ico. Additional plate for gold ornaments. 
2 A Castellani. Dell’ Oreticeria Antica. 1862. 
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abincisa decidit unca gula.”1 From 
the dissevered neck fell the hooked 
collar. 
. This is said of Virdumarus, chief 
of the kilted Gauls, who was slain by 
Claudius Marcellus. A complex form 
was of numerous wires twisted inde- 
pendently of each other, and only 
coming together at the two ends, to 
make a sortf knob. Of this sort is 
a very heavy torquis of pure gold 
found in Staffordshire,? at the mouth 
of a fox-earth. It is close fitting, and 
has a diameter of only six inches. 
More commonly the gold torquis was 
loose, and hung down to the upper 
breast; such a one may be seen in the 
British museum.’ A solid bronze ring, 
made in two parts,and ornamented with 
bead work and engraving, is another 
kind of collar, a specimen of which, 
six inches in diameter, was found in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, be- 
tween three stone slabs. The Gothic 
tribe of Sudini wore bronze collars, 


though they were an exception in the 


Germanic race. Strabo and Herodi- 
amus mention those of iron among 
the Spaniards and Britons, and of 
ivory among the latter. The torquis, 
in one form or another, was worn by 
nearly all the Orientals, but especially 
by the Persians, who shared with the 
Gauls this distinguishing ornament. 
Its use among the Romans was a 
borrowed custom, and denoted military 
distinction; therefore it was worn 
only on occasions, somewhat like the 


1 Propertius Lib. IV. 11th Eleg. 44. ‘The com- 
mentator Barth seems to think that unca refers to 
the curving and sharp bending of the gold; but 
the precise rendering had been given nearly one 
hundred years before, by Scheffer. A similar com- 
bat, where Manlius slew a gigantic Gaul, is de- 
scribed in Livy. Lib. VII. 10. He thence took 
his name Torquatus. 

2 Archwologia xxxiii. 175, 1848, with a figure. 

3 Figured in Smith’s antiquities. It is of gold, 
and is four feet in length. It was found in Breck- 
nockshire. 

* Archwologia rxxix. 517, 1845. 

5 J. Scheffer, ubi supra, p. 915. 
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gorget in modern armies. The Greeks 
made no use of the true torquis, not 
even as a mark of honor, or as a rare 
ornament. Seeing that the torquis 
is simply a metal bar twisted on itself 
and then bent in a circle, it is not 
surprising that many other objects 
were made in the same way. 

Of these, bracelets were the most 
common and most various. They 
have been discovered wherever the re- 
mains of these aneient nations have 
been brought to light, and notably 
among the so-called Lake Villages of 
Switzerland.’ There are larger rings 
also, some of which are thought to 
have been made for the arm, or for 
the ankle ; others for the oruamenta- 
tion of the hair; and others were used 
for money, as is conjectured. But 
there is yet one more class of rings, 
made in the: same fashion, but not 
twisted, which have much puzzled the 
archeologists; they are the so-called 
oath-rings (Zeds-ringe) on which Mr. 
Holmboe has written an ingenious 
little monograph.? In the Eyrbyggia- 
Saga is the description of a temple 
built by Thorolf Mostrarskegg, in 
Teeland. 

In the middle of the floor was a 
platform and an altar, where lay a 
motlaus ring (stallahringr), on which 
oaths were taken. This word mot- 
laus can be directly translated into 
English as meetless (like careless, 
thoughtless, &c.), and meant a ring 
which did not meet; or, in other 
words, which had a break in its circle. 

In the ceremonial of the Lagthing, 
the priest carried the stallahringr on 
his arm, and dipped it in the blood of 
the sacrificed ox. This custom sug- 
gests, that the motlaus ring might 
have originated as the bracelet of the 


1 Troyon: Habitations Lacustres. Pl. 11 and 


17. 
2 Forhundling i Videnskabs-Selskaber. 1862, p. 
170. 
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priest, which was used as a sacred ob- 
ject on which to swear. However 
this may be, the oath-rings could not 
always have been so used; because 
they are too large for bracelets, and 
are often oval, instead of round. Mr. 
Holmboe very ingeniously endeavors 
to trace this usage to the East, espe- 
cially to the Persians. 

Among the ruins of Persepolis may 
be seen the bas-relief of a procession, 
in which are three men who carry 
oval rings very like the motlaus.! 
Again, the low reliefs hewn on the 
rocks, in the mountains, between Bag- 
dad and Hamadan, represent royal 
personages, who lay their hands on a 
ring held by a figure called the God 
Ormuzd. These rings are quite round, 
and are decked with long ribbons or 
streamers. Ker Porter interprets the 
scene as the bestowal of the Cidaris, 
or royal diadem, on the King Arde- 
schir, who was of the great Sussanidian 
dynasty (third to seventh century). 
But Mr. Holmboe objects, that the 
object is not a diadem of any kind, 
but a ring which the king touches 
with a gesture of respect. Neverthe- 
less it does not appear that there is 
any historical description of such mode 
of swearing among the Persians. 

The common tendency, among ar- 
cheologists and ethnologists, to bring 
every thing from the East, and to call 
the Orient the “ Cradle of Mankind,” 
has been fostered by the linguists, who 
have overspread the greater part of 
Europe with their Indo-Germanic 
stock of languages; and yet such a 
tendency may well lead to error, and 
indicates, at the best, only a view of 
recent man. As to language, it may 
be said, in general, that its changes 
are often dependent on geographical 
or political boundaries. Where a 


1 Ker Porter’s travels in Georgia, Pl. 39. 
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great region is so situated, that its 
races have, for thousands of years, 
overrun and trampled upon one an- 
other, the languages of them all must 
present features of likeness; and the 
simple words for father, mother, sister, 
and the like, may come to be similar. 
So, in our day, we see the negro 
speaking Spanish, French, English 
and Portuguese, but with an intona- 
tion which comes from the Guinea 
coast, as any one may know who has 
heard the native African students at 
the Propaganda. The language is 
the language of his servitude; the 
intonation depends on the structure 
of his vocal chords and mouth, and that 
structure was made in the beginning, 
and will continue unaltered to the 
end. 

Who were these Indo-Germans who 
came into Europe? Did they come 
to a land uninhabited, and subdue 
the forest and the wild beast? Are 
their records coeval with the dawn of 
humanity? By no means. The 
written record of man runs back a 
few thousand years, and stops short 
among the Egyptians in the full tide 
of their civilization! The earliest 
irruptions of Eastern hordes, of which 
we read, are mere phenomena of yes- 
terday in the history of the human 
race. Deep in the glacial drift lie 
the stone hatchets and chisels of men 
who perhaps saw the Mastodon, and 
felt the cold of the glacial period. 
Everywhere these dumb relics are 
found, — in Central Europe, in Amer- 
ica, in Japan. What language did 
these men use? Did they not also 
make irruptions, peradventure to- 
wards the East? When such ques- 
tions are answered, we may proceed 


1 The arrow-heads of the stone period, found 
on the ficld of Marathon, used to be considered as 
those shot by the Persians ! —G. FinLEey, American 
Journal of Science, September, 1870. 
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to consider the Indo-Germanic stock, 
the Cradle of mankind, and the irrup- 
tions of Oriental hordes into Central 
Europe. To speak soberly, they are 
questions beyond our capacity. We 
can only say, that the most ancient 
human remains, be they the skulls 
from the Danish peat-bogs, or those 
of the gravel-drift in France, or those 
elongated forms found in Great Brit- 
ain, are still distinctly the skulls of 
men, and usually of men such as may 
be found now living. When we add 
that they are of an antiquity which ad- 
mits only of comparative calculation, 
we have finished this unwritten book 
of history. Old Johann Scheuzer, 
had he lived in this century, might 
really have seen a “Man witness of 
the Flood.” ? 

In sooth, the ethnological globe is 
upheld by an elephant, which stands 
on a tortoise; and the tortoise is 
supported by ? Nevertheless, 
there are few studies more interesting 
or more instructive than ethnology; 
for, though it is a sheer impossibility 
to unravel the original strands which 
have been twisted, woven, and tangled 
to make the web of European nations, 
there may yet be recognized such con- 
tinuous and similar threads as may 
serve to give some idea of the mate- 
rials. There may especially be se- 
lected two, to serve as illustrations; 
these are the Germans and the Celts. 
They are so selected, because they 
are familiar, because they still show 
a certain distinctness, and because a 
great deal has been known about 
them for these two thousand years. 
The schoolboy learns the difference 
between them when he reads his 


1 Scheuzer, who lived before paleontology was a 
science, discovered the fossil of a huge frog-like 
reptile, and called it Homo diluvii Testis. There- 
on he posted the following pious warning: ‘O 
modern sinner! consider the fate of this ancient 
sinner.” 
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Cesar with that old familiar “all 
Gaul is divided into three parts.” 
Cesar fought against these Celts and 
Germans, saw them face to face, 
talked with them. .He was a severe 
student of all things; and his obser- 
vations are doubtless the most valu- 
able that we have. Taking things as 
he found them, and avoiding abstract 
questions of race or of origin, he tells 
us that certain tribes called Gallic 
were entirely different from other 
tribes called Germanic.’ This differ- 
ence, which he so dwells on, is the 
more remarkable, because both were 
barbarians, in the strict sense, and 
might be supposed hardly to have be- 
gun that differentiation which grows 
with the progress of a race. Both 
were people of remarkable strength 
and stature, and capable of enduring 
cold and fatigue. Both were warlike, 
fierce, and quick to anger; neither 
possessed any thing which properly 
could be called civilization. They 
had general traits, which an ordinary 
observer might class with those of the 
American Indians; and they yet 
were as different from Indians and 
from each other as are the Irish and 
Germans of to-day. Czsar does not 
enter much into their physical differ- 
ences; he does not closely compare 
their hair or noses or limbs; but he 
sets forth certain mental differences 
which ran through each. The Gauls 
were aristocratic. Druids and nobles 
held the power ; all others were serfs. 

Their religion was a thing of im- 
portance ; but it was an emotional, not 
a reflective religion : and, in its cere- 
monial, their cruel nature mingled 
savage rites. Polygamy was a conse- 
quence of their aristocratic spirit; 
and so was the power of life and 
death which the man held over his 


1 Cesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico, vi. 13-22. 
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women and children; and so, too, the 
wearing of ornaments as a mark of 
distinction. They were a people of 
parties and factions, from which 
neither tribe nor village nor family 
was free. The rudiments of civiliza- 
tion were to be found among them in 
the working of iron and gold, the 
building of ships, the construction of 
towns and forts, likewise in their dress 
and ornaments and coiffure, from which 
came the divisions, Gallia togata, 
braccata, and comata. As to the 
Germans, they had no gods save those 
that did them some good, —the sun, 
the moon, fire. There were no sacri- 
ficial rites, therefore no priests. What- 
ever would make a man a good fight- 
er or hunter was worthy ; every thing 
beyond that was frivolous. Sloth, 


delicacy, ornaments, gallantry, were 
the sins unpardonable in youth. No- 
body had the same land two years 
together, lest he should turn from war 
to agriculture, or should seek wealth, 


or should build too good a shelter 
against cold and wind; and for one 
more reason, namely, that the com- 
mon man might feel he was as well 
off as any one. 

This last is a key to their national 
character. The Germans were demo- 
crats. Their own rights were also 
the rights of strangers; and foreign- 
ers who came among them could 
claim good treatment and hospitality. 
The warrior could have but one wife ; 
had he two, it were more than his 
share; and, further, he would become 
a debased sensualist, like that Gaul. 
Self-assertion, the cultivation of indi- 
vidual rights, a sharing of benefits, 
such were the ideas that vaguely 
moved these savages; and greater 
savages never were. Half-clad in 
pieces of deer-skin, their coarse red 


1 Polybius, lib. ii. 2. 


hair gathered in a rough knot behind, 
with no ornament or mark of handi- 
craft save their weapons, with no 
food but the meat of game, and the 
milk and cheese of their domestic 
animals, — thus are they pictured tous 
by Cesar and Tacitus. And from 
these barbarians were to come Luther 
and Leibnitz and William of Orange. 
It was the destiny of the Celts to 
retreat, and to sink down before their 
enemies, yet still to preserve their 
vitality and, sometimes, their pure 
type. Where they have been over- 
laid by and amalgamated with their 
conquerors, their blood still shows its 
full percentage, and neither dies out 
nor flows slower. It has tinctured 
the natpre of that most mixed of 
nations, the French, who even now 
call themselves Gauls, and are called 
(by people who should know better) 
Celts. In fact, the only real Celts of 
France are the Bretons, who resemble 
to an extraordinary degree the Irish, 
and even the Highlanders. As for 
the rest of France, it is hard to de- 
fine its race. The original Celtic 
Gauls have been mixed with Romans 
and with the Germanic Franks and 
Burgundians. In the north-eai 
there is the admixture of Scandi) 
vian tribes, the Northmen or the Nor. 
mans, who are to-day the most intel- 
lectual of all the French. They made 
the so-called Norman conquest of 
England, though it was really an 
additional Scandinavian conquest, 
following many others by the Danes 
and Jutlanders and Picts. Despite 
all these crossings, it is certainly true, 
that the Celtic nature is the dominant 
nature among the French. What is 
there so wonderful as the transmission 
of certain moral qualities through 
thousands of years, and amid many 
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strange admixtures? If the word 
nation, or race, or blood, means any 
thing at all, it means rather the 
transmission of moral qualities than 
of qualities physical. Consider, for 
example, the Hebrews. Although 
there is a distinct Hebrew face, it is 
a variable one, with blue, black, or 
brown eyes and hair, the nose aquiline 
or thick, and great variety in the 
form of the chin and forehead. The 
character of the Jews is almost un- 
changed. Driven from their country, 
and forced to take up new occupa- 
tions and habits, savagely persecuted 
for centuries, compelled to live so 
wretchedly that their bodies have 
dwindled, they, nevertheless, have re- 
tained their typical character, with 
its deep contemplation, its variety and 
grasp of thought, and its strange 
Oriental mixture of the sensuous and 
the ideal. Even its wants have not 


been supplied; among them is the 
lack of true humor, which is usually 


a conspicuous blank among Jewish 
writers. 

Scarcely less forcible are the Ger- 
manic and Celtic illustrations. No- 
body can easily say what is now a 
Teutonic or a Gallic face; but a stu- 
dent must be dull indeed who cannot 
distinguish the French character as a 
whole from the German character as 
a whole, or who cannot trace the 
springs of these characters in the de- 
scriptions of Polybius and of Mar- 
cellus.? 

As the mind wanders back to peri- 
ods long past, there rises an intense 
curiosity to see their men. What 
would we not give for photographs of 
the barbaric warriors who withstood 
the Roman legions! With what long- 
ing do we look on the bas-reliefs of 
the Nineveh kings, whose stiff and 


1 Amm. Marcel., xv., 12, 1; translated in the 
introduction of Motley’s Dutch Republic. 
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conventional profiles only torment us, 
by exciting a fruitless wish to behold 
the originals!’ When a portrait bust, 
Greek or Roman, stands before us, 
do we not try to build therefrom the 
living man, adding color and motion, 
and the special carriage and gesture, 
which we conceive belonged to the 
original? In this statue of a Dying 
Gaul, all these longings are satisfied. 
It is the very man! There does not 
live a sculptor who, with the model 
before him, could give us this figure 
over again. It is better than any 
photograph, or any picture, — better 
than any thing, save the Gaul him- 
self. There he is, with his oval buck- 
ler, and broken war-horn, and the 
golden torquis about his neck ; 
bringing to mind the description, in 
Polybius, of the Gallic line of bat- 
tle: “The appearance of the Gallic 
forces, and the unusual noise with 
which they advanced to action, struck 
them with great amazement; for, be- 
sides their horns and trumpets, the 
number of which was almost infinite, 
the whole army broke together into 
such loud and continued cries, that 
the neighboring places everywhere 
resounded, and seemed to join their 
voices with the shouts and clamor of 
the instruments and soldiers. The 
very looks and motions, also, of the 
Gauls that stood naked in the front, 
and were distinguished by their come- 
liness and strength, greatly increased 
the terror. In the foremost ranks, 
the combatants were all adorned with 
chains of gold about their necks and 
hands.” ? 

These “chains of gold,” which 
are afterwards more exactly called 
“bracelets and golden collars,” con- 
stituted, in some sort, the portable 
wealth, as well as the ornament, of 


1 Hampton’s Polybius, book ii. chap. ii. 
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the wearer. In the great Museum of 
Northern Antiquities, at Copenhagen, 
are large spiral wires of native gold, 
which are thought to have been used 
as money, and, perhaps, were so used; 
but doubtless they: habitually were 
worn as neck-ornaments, like similar 
precious rings among the Orientals. 
The Parthian kings, as their coins 
show, sometimes wore these spiral 
torques! Gold chains were used as 
a kind of money down to times com- 
paratively recent. Sir Walter, who 
was.as good an antiquary as novelist, 
describes this custom in the passage 
where Quentin Durward tells his un- 
cle of the massacre of his family by 
a hostile clan: “ Untwining his gold 
chain from his neck, Balafré twisted 
off, with his firm and strong-set teeth, 
about four inches from the one end 
of it, and said to his attendant, 
‘Here, Andrew, carry this to my 
gossip, jolly father, Boniface, the 
Monk of Saint Martin’s. . . . Tell 


my gossip that my brother and sister 
and some others of my house are all 
dead and gone; and I pray him to 
say masses for their souls, as far as 
the value of the links will carry him, 
and to do on trust what else may be 
necessary to free them from purga- 
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tory. Such use of the precious 
metals is sometimes a matter of ne- 
cessity, or of convenience. Gold-dust 
passed current by weight in Califor- 
nia; and a careful discrimination, 
often amounting to. several dollars 
in an ounce, was made between the 
dusts of different localities. In like 
manner, the Roman tax-gatherers 
were ordered to refuse certain na- 
tive gold of the transalpine nations, 
because there was so much silver in 
it. Doubtless the Eeds-ringe, already 
referred to, had a commercial value ; 


1 Visconti. Iconographie Grecque. PI. L., Figs. 
21, 22, 23. . 


and the curious pieces of thin metal 
stamped, which are called bractea- 
tites, seem to have served indiffer- 
ently as ornaments and as money.! 

The buckler and great war-horn of 
the Dying Gaul are of a simple make. 
The former is somewhat less than four 
feet long, flat, oval, with a boss or 
convexity at the centre, and a raised 
border; the latter describes one wide 
curve, and is without ornament. Only 
the sword seems out of place, and 
does not match its surroundings. It 
is a short cut-and-thrust weapon, with 
an ornamented handle, and a lion’s 
head for a pommel. Polybius ex- 
pressly notes, that the Gallic sword 
was fit only to cut with, and was of 
so soft a metal that it had to be 
straightened after a strong blow. 
That these swords were of bronze 
is unlikely. The unknown people 
of the so-called Bronze period, in 
Europe, were no barbarians, but ex- 
cellent workers in the alloyed metals. 
Their swords have been found in great 
numbers, especially in Scandinavia; 
and the invariable diminutive size 
of the hilts proves that these peo- 
ple, as well as the “Lakers,” had 
very small hands. Hence it has been 
inferred, that they came from the 
East — Toujours perdrix. The Celts 
had very large hands; and they, too, 
came from the East. 

Amid these ethnological puzzles, 
does the countenance of the Dying. 
Gaul give any clew? It is hard to 
see the full face, because it is cast 
down; and hard to judge of its true 
expression, because the sculptor, with 
a miraculous fidelity, has given to 
the lips and cheeks a slightly swol- 
len look, induced by the position, and 


1 See the Atlas, published by the Society of 
Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen. Compare 
the North-American Review on the currency. 
July, 1870. Anarticle by Mr. Hodgskin. 
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by the approach of death... The 
countenance is well marked; it is 
easy enough, at any rate, to say 
what it is not. It is not Semitic 
nor Egyptian; still less, if possible, 
Mongolian or Negro. It has no like- 
ness to the Romans proper, nor the 
Greeks, so far as we know them. 
The observer, who has been accus- 
tomed to associate certain forms of 
face with particular accessories, will 
say that this man could not have had 
black hair. Light hair he had, or 
red, with fierce blue eyes, and a 
small, sandy moustache; for he is a 
young man, and his beard has not 
got its strength. There are two 
races among whose peasantry such 
faces might to-day be found, —the 
light-haired Irish and the Swedes. 
If, as has been supposed, the statue 
made part of a pediment series, put 
up by King <Attalus of Pergamos 
(B. C. 239), in commemoration of his 
victories over the Gauls, then the 


model belonged, perhaps, to the 
tribes north of the Augean Sea and 
the Bosphorus, which, very likely, 
were kindred to those against which 
Manlius Torquatus fought when he 


slew his gigantic foe. The so-called 
Gauls of that region are supposed, 
by ethnologists, to have come from 
the Baltic country, —the seat of the 
Scandinavian peoples. Gauls were 
not, of necessity, pure Celts; in- 
deed, it is pretty well known, that 
whole tribes of them, and notably 
the Boii, Volsci and Belgx,? were 
mixed with Germanic blood; and 
it may be that the barbarian who 
served as model for our statue was 
of such a tribe. Similar mixtures 


1 In the Boston Athensjum may be seen a cast, 
-a good one, except that the modeller, in scrap- 
ing down the mould-lines, has gone too far, and 
weakened the face. 

Smith. Natural History of the Human Spe- 
cies, p. 432, 
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may well be studied among the Irish, 
some of whom have the coarse fea- 
tures and wild look attributed to the 
Celts; while others are not to be dis- 
tinguished from the so-called Saxon 
race, as seen among the English and 
the lowland Scotch. 

Whatever doubt may hang over 
the precise history and race of the 
Dying Gaul, we, at any rate, may 
say, on the plain authority of our 
own eyesight, that it is the por- 
trait, two thousand years old, of a 
man whose like may still be seen 
among certain nations of Europe. 
Then comes the question, Can such 
men be found also in High Asia, — 
that cradle of mankind? Col. Ham- 
ilton Smith, and many other ethnol- 
ogists, would say “Yes,” and would 
show portraits of Kaufirs, and what 
not, as the typical stock. But, if 
such Kaufirs walked the streets, 
dressed in European clothing, every- 
body would turn to stare at them. 
Our Gaul, in a laborer’s garb, might 
work all day with pick and shovel, 
and nobody would remark him, ex- 
cept to note his comeliness. Means 
for comparing the races of High 
Asia are not wanting. The broth- 
ers Schlagintweit took masks in 
plaster from the faces of the typi- 
cal men of that region. Their fea- 
tures are not strange; the trained 
eye readily distinguishes those of 
the Negroid, the Mongolian, and 
the Semitic stocks. But where are 
the German, or French, or Irish 
faces? They are not there. One 
only, that of a Rajpoot, might pass 
for a German, or, perhaps, rather for 
a Pole. Be the exception as it may, 
there is not a trace of Celtic linea- 
ments anywhere among them. This 
is a comparison valuable, as far as it 


1 A hundred of these masks may be seen in the 
Museum of Comparative Zoilogy, at Cambridge. 
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goes, — a comparison of plastic copies 
with living beings familiar to us in 
our daily life. 

The question of the origin and de- 
scent of the human race is, like the 
philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, 
and like all science, a question of the 
“ conditioned,” — a question that is so 
limited by complications and by lack 
of information that it never can be 
fully answered. There is one part of 
it, however, in which much progress 
is possible, and that is, the tendency 
of blood to work itself clear; or, in 


other words, the tendency which cer- 
tain types have to reproduce them- 
selves, and to throw off foreign ad- 
mixtures. On the monuments of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia are por- 
traits of races of men and of do- . 
mesticated animals like those that 
now inhabit the earth. If Darwin- 
ism were true, these races would have 
changed; and changed they would 
be, were there not a fore-ordained 
type to which they spring back, 
whenever deflected by artificial con- 
ditions or by crossing. 





FORMS. 


BY EMILY ELLSWORTH FORD. 


Forms are the hedges of our social life, 

To shut out trampers, be they man or beast; 
Their value two-fold, beauty not the least : 

With shelter, highest courtesy is rife, 

As glittering shield, amid the battle-strife, 
Shaped for tough use, can bravely please the eye. 
Hedges exclude no sight of lovely sky, 

Nor to the landscape interpose a screen; 

They melt into the meadow, orchard, hardly seen, 
Save for a slender line of winding green, 

That marks of each the fitting boundary. 

A friendly refuge they for birdling’s leaf-hid nest. 
They teem with blossoms for the welcome guest : 
So forms protect our sacred homes and heart, 

Yet offer flowers of courtesy to those 

Who stay not with us underneath the rose, 

But mere saluters in the morning’s mart 

Or dwellers in an outside life, from ours apart. 
Our limits thus, they plainly can define 

Which ground each fairly claims as mine or thine; 
But interdict no beauty, and offer no pretence, 
Graceful necessities, society’s defence, 

Standing in dignity, to stay impertinence. 
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In all countries, there are times when the pamphlet assumes an im- 
portance which the more stately book, more heavy indeed, cannot 
claim. Some of the governments of the Continent, in the days of re- 
pression, thought it wise to establish a censorship on pamphlets ; while 
they trusted that books containing more than a certain number of 
pages would sink of their own dead weight beneath the current of the 
opinion of the day. With us, at this moment, it is probable that more 
pamphlets are published than ever before ; but they scarcely seek, they 
certainly do not obtain, any large effect on the wider public opinion. 
The pamphlet is rather the weapon or the tool of the specialist, or the 
organ of a somewhat contracted locality. 

The daily press offers a circulation so tempting, effects so imme- 
diate, and a complete publication so prompt, at an expense so incon- 
siderable, that some of the most carefully studied, and some of the 
most important literary work of the time, which, in other days, 
would have been published in book or pamphlet form, is thrown upon 
the world in the long-crowded column of minion and nonpareil, to take 
its chances by the side of billiard championships, or Erie battles, for 
consideration or study. A great publicist, or a great philosopher, 
delivers an address before a selected or a general audience. He may 
reserve its publication for a month; may read his proofs and revises ; 
and, after the month, see an elegant edition of a few hundred copies, 
in the glory of careful proof-reading, accurate registry, hot press, and 
neat binding,— an edition which he will have the pleasure of paying 
for and giving away ; and which, to say sooth, nobody but some faith- 
ful mother, sister, or other unemployed admirer, will read. The other 
alternative is offered by the daily press. As the publicist or philoso- 
pher steps from his platform, heated and excited by his address, the 
president of the day presents to him his friend the reporter for “‘« The 
Republican,” ‘‘ The Tribune,” or “The United States Gazette,” who 
says he will be glad to take the manuscript; will send him slip proofs, 
which he can glance over between the courses of his dinner: and, the 


next morning, the whole will be before the world. “The Associated 
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Press” will even send a digest of the address to Petalume, to Sceattle, 
and, possibly, to Moscow. 

If the publicist be a sensible publicist, and if the philosopher be not 
a fool, they accept ; and, the next day, all intelligent young persons 
are able to read the address, at the time when all other persons are 
talking of it; and all intelligent persons past forty-five, who have 
obtained spectacles or other helps to read, can do the same. Other 
persons say, they will lay the paper by, and read it at a more convenient 
season; and the kitchen fire is kindled with it the next morning. 
For all that, the address obtains a very wide circulation. 

To this system, pre-eminently democratic, the only drawback is, that 
the address in question does not live in literature. It cannot be found 
for reference. Instead of being a god Terminus,— a point of departure, 
ready for reference by after students,—it is a red-hot meteorite, 
brilliant while it lasts, even illuminating the path of the lost traveller 
for a moment. But where did it fall? In the barathrum of old news- 
paper files, it is lost. 

It is much to be wished, that some quarterly or annual publication, 
like Almon’s “ Remembrancer,” so dear to historians, might gather up, 
and, above all, index, the substantial work of the best men, which 
now lives and dies only in the columns of the daily journals, — whose 
circulation is infinite, but which have not attained as yet to the dig- 
nity of embalmment. 

In the last six months, we have had Dr. Holmes’s address before the 
Cambridge Phi Beta, published in this meteorite form, and only so. 
It is a paper of great importance in the central discussion of mod- 
ern philosophy. Whether life gives direction to the movements 
‘ and methods of material things, or whether matter, governed by un- 
conscious law, evolves life among other phenomena, this is the ques- 
tion around which all the physical observations, and all the philoso- 
phical speculations of our time, are arrayed. The eager declarations of 
the spiritual philosophers have their worth, and well deserve con- 
sideration; but when an accomplished anatomist, like Dr. Holmes, 
who has, till now, declined to enter into the controversies, pronounces 
his word in this great discussion, that word has a value such as can 
hardly be claimed for men who have not personally studied the physi- 
cal phenomena. 

Another of these addresses, which, so far as we can see, must take 
its chance for preservation in the scrap-books made from newspaper 
clippings, is Mr. Hughes’s, which we have alluded to elsewhere, on 
the relations between England and America. The question involved 
there is a question much more of feeling than of diplomacy. It is a 
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pity that Mr. Fish and Lord Granville could not have witnessed the 
sympathetic feeling between speaker and hearer in the assembly, when 
this address was delivered. There was almost a tacit pledge of mu- 
tual good understanding for the future between them and him. 

It is understood that his address before the working-men of New 
York will be printed in a permanent form. It contains the best di- 
gested account we have yet had of the benefit and success of the co- 
operative system. We have done our best, already, to illustrate the 
working of this system, in ‘“‘ The Record of Progress;” and we now 
have Mr. Hughes’s further explanations of it in practice, to which we 
shall refer again. 

Here are three instances of publications of permanent value, and of 
the most essential interest, which, thus far, have appeared on no book 
catalogue, which enter into no lists of books for book-clubs, and 
of two of which there is now little hope that they will ever be 


registered in the historical calendar of the literature of our day. 





SOPHOCLES’ GREEK LEXICON. 


Ir is several years since, in the 
form of a volume of the proceedings 
of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, Prof. Sophocles pub- 
lished his dictionary of the later 
Greek. Scholars in all parts of the 
world immediately apprehended the 
value of the book. ‘To the body of 
theologians daily increasing in Eng- 
land, as it is daily diminishing in 
America, who take profound interest 
in patristic studies, such careful work, 
from a hand so competent, was indeed 
a God-send. The welcome given to 
the volume, if not from a large num- 
ber of readers, was heartfelt and pro- 
found. Prof. Sophocles, meanwhile, 
who knows no rest in his studies, has 
worked steadily on the lexicon, and 
now publishes it in an enlarged revis- 
ion,’ with a series of authorities and 

1 Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine 


Periods (from B.C., 146, to A.D. 1100). By E. A. 
Sophocles. Boston. Little, Brown, & Co. 1870. 


references, which give it additional 
value for the study of the better half 
of the literature of the world for 
more than a thousand years. 

There is many a scholar, accom- 
plished in the older fashion, who, in 
the drill of academy and college, has 
learned to discriminate between what 
the books call Attic dialects and Ionic 
and Aolian, who would yet be terribly 
at loss if you asked him what Greek 
was, unstayed by Attic, unadorned 
by Ionic, unstained by the olian. 
How did there happen to be a Greek 
literature and a Greek language on 
which the critical schoolmaster of the 
nineteenth century can paste patches 
of Attic, Molic, and Ionic as a 
beauty of the eighteenth pasted court- 
plaster patches upon the pink and 
white of her cheek and shoulder? 
To the questions of this class, espe- 
cially curious when we deal with a 
language which, as a living language 
in literature, lasted from Hesiod’s 
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time to the Emperor Alexius, Prof. 
Sophocles’ careful disquisition affords 
almost the only answer in our lan- 
guage, and, to our belief, the most 
comprehensive and satisfactory in 
any. This question fairly grappled 
with, he is led, of course, to the kin- 
dred questions, What was the spoken 
language of Greece, in its several 
provinces, at the several periods of its 
history ? and how did that spoken 
language dissolve itself, and become 
the Romaic of to-day? To these 
questions, some of the Germans have 
rendered precisely the wrong answer. 
Just as a celebrated geologist of New 
England once set to work to prove 
that all her granites and gneisses and 
traps underlying her soil were but 
the condensed and conglomerated soil 
of her past ages, —a sort of harder 
pan beneath the hard pan of to-day, — 
some of the German critics undertook 
to show that the Romaic of to-day 
was the conversational language of 


the Greek peasantry in all time; 
that the language of Herodotus and 
Pericles was only a sort of court 
euphemism or improvement on the 
local dialects, manufactured, it may 
be supposed, to order, by the ele- 
gants of Athens, of Smyrna, and of 


Sybaris. But the truth is exactly the 
reverse; as the soils of New England 
are in reality made from the decom- 
position of what we call, well enough, 
her primeval rocks, so the modern 
Greek of conversation is, in truth, 
the result of the abrasion and decay 
which a thousand or two years have 
wrought on the rugged elements 
(thank God, indestructible!) of the 
original Greek language. Classical 
students and modern travellers in the 
East will read with interest what 
Prof. Sophocles says on the changes 
thus wrought in Greek conversation. 
We copy a few passages from his 


introductory essay, which illustrate 
this subject, — 


“From the beginning of the seventh 
century to the close of the eleventh, learn- 
ing was at a very low ebb; and a good 
scholar was so rare a phenomenon, that 
his literary attainments were likely to be 
regarded as the result of proficiency in 
magic. Thus it was believed by the su- 
perstitious, that Photius had received les- 
sons in the black art from a Jewish sorcerer 
[Theoph. Cont., 670]. The language lost 
much of its original character by the preva- 
lence of ignorance and the intermixture of 
foreign elements. The grammatical inflec- 
tions were, for the most part, Attic ; but 
hosts of new words and phrases were daily 
coming into use, to say nothing of new 
meanings given to ancient words. 

“Imbecility, pedantry, childishness, 
and self-conceit are the characteristics of 
the last epoch of the Byzantine period. 
In the twelfth century, the ancient lan- 
guage was an obsolete language; that is, 
it was no longer understood by the masses. 
Those, however, who made any pretensions 
to education, affected to write according 
to the grammatical rules of classical 
Greek, the spoken dialect being, in their 
judgment, unfit for elaborate composition ; 
but they did not aim at any thing higher 
than an imitation of the earliest imitators. 
They were enraptured with the turgid 
style of the rhetoricians of the first five 
or six centuries of our era, and with the 
verses of such poets as Oppian. 

“The popular dialect of the twelfth 
century was essentially the same as the 
Romaic or modern Greek of the present 
day, and may, with propriety, be called 
the early modern Greek. The learned gave 
it the name of the vulgar dialect, the com- 
mon dialect, the common language of the 
Romans. The last of these expressions 
owes its origin to the fact, that, during the 
Byzantine period, the Greeks called them- 
selves Romans, as has already been re- 
marked. 

“It must always be borne in mind, 
that, from the twelfth century downward, 
the Greeks had, in a manner, two lan- 
guages; namely, the traditional language 


of the many (modern Greek), and the 
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written language of scholars (scholastic 
Greek). The latter was supposed by the 
ignorant to be excellent Attic; but, in 
reality, it was little else than a lifeless 
mass of far-fetched words and expressions. 
Theodorus Ptochoprodromus, one of the 
most learned men of the twelfth century, 
wrote in both these languages. His pop- 
ular verses, addressed to the Emperor 
Manuel Comnenus, are regarded as the 
earliest specimen of modern Greek, 
properly so called.” 

Among all the providential prepa- 
rations for the spread of Christianity 
which we can trace in our present 
knowledge of history, there is none 
more striking than the conquest of 
Western Asia and North-eastern 
Africa by Alexander, —a conquest 
which threw open to the use of the 
Greek language those regions aroupd 
which the commerce of the old world 
centred, of which the very heart was 
in Syria and Palestine. Thanks to 


this conquest, the Greek language be- 


came, from the beginning, the mother- 
tongue of Christianity. He would 
be a bold man who would try to say 
how much it has owed in its propaga- 
tion and in its practical influence to 
the use of an instrument at once so 
flexible, so strong, so philosophical, 
and so delicate. The careful scholar, 
.—and, thank God! there are a few 
such left, — who really wishes to trace 
out the development of Christian learn- 
ing in its various appeals to the world 
by the medium of the Greek language 
and literature will take fresh courage 
for his endeavors, as he avails himself 
of the ripe labors of Prof. Sophocles. 

His pretty motto, from some Greek 
epigram, embodies, in a word, all that 
we need say of the study to which 
the volume is given, — 

“Would you drink the wine, drink 
to the bottom.” 


- . . « émecdh kal rdv olvoy 4i;5iovg 
nivey Evvexnott bari cot xal tiv tpbya. 
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A ceEnTuRY or more of diligent 
microscopic and unwearied labor, 
building on the foundations of earlier 
learning, has produced the results of 
modern criticism which we find in the 
great biblical cyclopzdias of the pres- 
ent day. The postulate with which 
these labors were started, — that, if 
we can only be sure of the right text 
and meaning, we have literally the 
direct and authentic message of God 
to man, — was enough to justify all 
the toil, and more, that has been 
spent upon it. It seems as if this 
restless modern erudition can hardly 
have left any thing of consequence for 
later gleaners; and the general pub- 
lic is now well able to get all the ma- 
terial that is ever likely to be of ser- 
vice for a proper understanding of the 
Scriptures. 

We may take a compilation like 
this for a type of clean and thorough 
work, exhausting the capabilities of 
research in its own department. In 
this light, it has a particular interest 
for scholars, whatever becomes of the 
postulate with which it set out. Here 
is one department, —long recognized 
by the title “sacred,” to mark it off 
from what is pagan and profane, — 
upon which critical erudition has done 
its best. The scholar may speak of its 
subject as the fragmentary remains of 
the body of Hebrew or early Christian 
literature, mostly lost. The specu- 
lative student of “ Religion as a sci- 
ence” may think of it as only one of 
the many “ Bibles” of different races 
and tongues; but either of them 
will be grateful to the toil and skill 
that have been spent to sift its evi- 

1 American Edition of Dr. William Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. Revised and edited by 
Professor H. B. Hackett, D.D., with the co-opera- 
tion of Ezra Abbot, LL.D., Assistant Librarian of 


Harvard University. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 
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dence, and collate its texis, and fix its 
interpretation, with a thoroughness 
of which there is no other example. 
Homer and Herodotus are only begin- 
ning to be expounded by that minutely 
critical and exhaustive investigation 
which had been trained in the work 
of explaining the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian Scriptures. That curious romance 
of modern erudition, — we mean not 
in the sense of falsehood, but of 
chivalrous adventure, —of which we 
get glimpses in Max Miiller’s “Chips,” 
would, we suppose, have never been 
heard of but for that immense theologi- 
cal impulse which explored the ways, 
and invented the methods, of critical 
scholarship. If the tide of passion- 
ate faith and convictions, which has 
lifted schelars to the level of this 
work, should ebb away, it will leave 
a sort of high-water mark in results 
such as these compilers have gath- 
ered; and it will leave, too, a habit 
of diligent exploration, and a standard 
of accurate finish, which must be felt 
in every line of scholarship. 
It is especially the last twenty or 
twenty-five years that have been 
fruitful in registering these results. 
The bulky, but almost purely popu- 
lar, work of Calmet was the best au- 
thority within easy reach for the gen- 
eration immediately before our own; 
and the change in method began 
very rapidly to accumulate and register 
its results. The later editions of 
Winer have almost the value of an in- 
dependent work, as compared with 
the first. And from the great stores 
of Germany, of which Winer, Her- 
zog, and others have prepared the 
catalogue raisonnée, the bulk of the 
best English compilations has been 
drawn. Among several of almost 


2 A list of a few of these, briefly characterized, 
will be found in The Christian Examiner for Janu- 
ary, 1868, 
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equal pretensions, that of Dr. Smith 
has been selected for editorship and 
republication here, “as unquestionably 
superior to any similar lexicon in our 
language.” We do not question this 
judgment, which we are not prepared 
to verify; and the American editors 
have given it the increased value of 
their own careful revision, their very 
considerable additions of detail, and 
their most accurate conducting of it 
through the press. So that the stu- 
dent, the teacher, the librarian, the 
purchaser of books, has in this pub- 
lication every guarantee that could be 
given of the completeness and au- 
thenticity of its summary of the best 
fruits of a century of biblical scholar- 
ship. 

.We speak of the work thus, as 
general students and critics, because 
it would be ridiculous and futile for 
a@ mere reviewer to affect to criti- © 
cise. We take the book thankfully 
as it is, and humbly accept the in- 
formation which it gives so lavishly. 
We may be permitted to dissent from 
opinions it defends, or to reserve 
our own judgment as to the value of 
a good deal of its information; but 
we do it always with perfect respect. 
Authors, and even editors, have a 
right to their opinions as well as re- 
viewers, their main duty being to 
keep the line clear between their 
opinions and their facts; and, that 
that they have done this, the names 
of the two American scholars appear- 
ing together on the title-page is the 
best assurance. For criticisms more 
in detail upon various features of the 
work, we refer our readers to notices 
in “The Christian Examiner” of 
January, 1861, and March, 1864. 
Our present purpose is, to call atten- 
tion to the recent completion of this 
long labor, and to give a slight notion 
of its plan and extent. It consists 
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of about four thousand closely-printed 
double-columned pages, with illustra- 
tions quite numerous, — most of them 
woodcuts, but including some very 
interesting lithograph fac-similes of 
manuscripts, &c.; its vocabulary is 
very full, appearing to include every 
proper name or common noun in the 
Bible, of which any information can 
possibly be gathered; its articles in- 
clude many which are extended 
treatises of themselves, — that on 
“versions,” for example, covering 
about seventy-five pages ; while fonts 
of Greek, Hebrew, and Syriac have 
been largely used to bring the need- 
ful critical evidence before the eye. 
The classical scholar will find in the 
long and curious article on the “ Vul- 
gate” perhaps the most interesting 
example of the careful workmanship 
of which we have spoken. The topo- 


graphical or geographical chapters, 
such as those on Jerusalem, Babylon, 
Egypt, are full and instructive chap- 


ters of information, of interest alike 
to everybody. We congratulate our 
readers, especially those very many 
of them who are students of theology 
or teachers in Sunday schools, on the 
opportunity they now have of obtain- 
ing this most serviceable work com- 
plete. 


GARIBALDI’S “CLELIA.” 


WHEN one so celebrated as Gen. 
Giuseppe Garibaldi enters the field 
of letters as an author, he is sure of 
readers, whether his book be good or 
bad ; for it is a very common opinion, 
however incorrect it may be, that a 
great man ought to write a great 
book, and people always feel disap- 
pointed when their heroes of the 
field or of the forum do themselves 
no credit with the pen. 
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That “the pen is mightier than 
the sword” in the hand of the lib- 
erator of Italy we do not think any- 
one will say after reading his his- 
torico-political romance, “Clelia; or, 
The Rule of the Monk.”! In a 
short preface, the General gives the 
motives which have induced him to 
write: —1. The “sacred duty ” of re- 
minding Italy of the brave who have 
fallen for her. 2. To speak with the 
young men of Italy of their deeds 
accomplished, and of those yet to be 
done, under the conviction of the 
baseness and treason of the priestly 
government. 3. To make a little 
money. 

Frankly acknowledging himself 
tired of the realities of life, the Gen- 
eral goes on to say, that he has 
thought it best, with these objects in 
view, to adopt the style of a “his- 
torical romance.” As to the .histori- 
cal part, he thinks himself compe- 
tent; the romance which he considers 
necessary to amuse his readers he 
leaves to its fate, mindful of the 
Italian saying, “ Far niente che far 
male.” The story, which is a small 
part of the book, is soon told. Clelia, 
the daughter of Manlio, a sculptor 
of Rome, has excited by her beauty 
the lust of Cardinal Procopio, “fac- 
totum and favorite of His Holiness,” 
as we are parenthetically told. The 
cardinal procures the arrest of Man- 
lio on a false charge, and attempts, 
first by gallantry and then by force, 
to seduce Clelia when she comes to 
his palace, petitioning for her fa- 
ther’s release. She is rescued from 
the holy man’s clutches by Atilio, her 
lover, a “liberal,” who, with Muzio 
and Silvio, his friends, also “liberals,” 
unceremoniously hang, out of the pal- - 

1 Clelia, ovvero, Il Governo Del Monaco. (Ro- 


ma, Nel Secolo XIX.) Romanzo Storico-Politico, 
Di Giuseppe Garibaldi. Fratclli Rechiedei: Mila- 
no. 
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ace window, the cardinal and two of 
his minions concerned in the fiendish 
attempt. These three friends, with 
the aid of a band of “liberals ” or con- 
jurati, to which they secretly belong, 
also rescue Manlio from prison. Af- 
ter these feats, it is of course neces- 
sary that they should all flee from 
Rome, which Manlio and his family 
do by the assistance of Julia, a rich 
and lovely English girl, who lives in 
Rome as an amateur artist, and is a 
great. friend of the sculptor. Atilio’s 
friend, Muzio, is wildly in love with 
Julia, although he is nothing but a 
beggar and a model by profession, 
having been robbed in the cradle of 
his large heritage, by a priest, who 
frightened his dying mother into giv- 
ing her all to the Church, and then 
hastened her death by poison. As 
might be supposed, Muzio has a 
strong antipathy to priests, —a trait 
observable in most of the characters 
in the book. He is, like Atilio, a 


leader of the conjurati, or conspira- 
tors for the freedom of Rome, who 
hold midnight meetings in the Coli- 
seum, under the baths of Caracalla, 
and in other picturesque places, to 


swear vengeance on the priests. The 
fugitives divide after leaving Rome, 
and Julia takes Manlio and one or 
two others on board her yacht. Set- 
ting sail from Porto d’ Anzio, they are 
nearly lost in a storm, but at last ar- 
rive at an island, — which the read- 
er at once recognizes as Caprera, — 
and have an interview with Garibaldi, 
who appears under the thin disguise 
of “the recluse,” and delivers him- 
self of numerous opinions on matters 
and things in general, all very cor- 
rect, but rather prosy. Clelia, with 
her mother Silvia, is taken by 
Orazio, a friend, and sort of brigand, 
one of the conjurati, to his strong- 
hold, — a castle near the coast, where 
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he lives with his angelic bride, 
Irene, daughter of a Roman prince, 
who forsook rank and wealth to fol- 
low him. While they are in the 
castle, it is attacked by the papal 
troops, led by Prince T., brother of 
Irene; but the attack is repulsed by 
the timely aid of Atilio and Muzio, 
who, as usual, turmup just when they 
are wanted, with a band of followers, 
and take the enemy in the rear, 
much to his discomfort. 

Atilio, entering the castle after the 
fight, finds Clelia, and they get married 
forthwith. After this, the story is 
made up of scenes here and there in 
the lives of these characters. 

Atilio, Muzio, and Silvio appear in 
a skirmish with the “ papalini” at 
Viterbo, and distinguish themselves, 
though they have to retreat. They 
turn up again in Venice with Gen. 
Garibaldi, when he was there con- 
gratulating the Venetians on their 
freedom from Austrian rule, and frus- 
trate the designs of the papal spies 
on the life of Prince T., who, since 
his unsuccessful attack on Orazio’s 
castle, has embraced “liberal” views, 
and is therefore out of court favor at 
Rome. The story winds up with the 
insurrection in Rome in 1867, at the 
time of the battle of Montana. As 
every one knows, the insurrection was 
a failure ; and, of course, our valorous 
friends were there. Atilio, Muzio, 
and Silvio led the people when they 
drove the “ papalini” to the Ponte St. 
Angelo, were wounded in the fight on 
the bridge, and retreated with those 
who took refuge in a large woollen 
mill; where they all fell, fighting to 
the last. Orazio was also there, and 
shared their fate. Irene, his wife, 
who was attending the wounded, was 
also killed by a stray bullet. Clelia 
and Julia were in the mill during 
the fight, but escaped by a subterra- 
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nean passage, being the only survi- 
vors in this fearful tragedy. 

It should have been said, that, be- 
fore his death, Muzio had regained 
his estates, and married Julia. These 
are the outlines of the story; though 
there are many incidents, such as 
duels, fights with brigands, “ hair- 
breadth ’scapes,” &c., which it is un- 
necessary to notice in a brief review. 

More than half the book is taken 
up with moralizing on general topics, 
such as justice, beauty, matrimony, 
government, &c., and, above all, the 
depravity of the priests. These the 
General holds in such utter detesta- 
tion, that he cannot keep within the 
bounds of good taste, or even of de- 
cency, in writing of them. Not con- 
tent with making them the villains 
of history, and villains of the deepest 
dye, he exhausts the language of in- 
vective, and pauses to let off a volley 
of abuse whenever he stumbles upon 
one of the cloth. Open the book 
anywhere, and such terms’ as rascals, 
thieves, swindlers, lascivious beasts, 
and, in one place, “scum of hell,” 
will meet the eye as applied to the 
priests. The general is a good hater, 
and writes vigorously where he feels 
deeply. He has an angry fling at 
that “son of a Dutch admiral,” Na- 
poleon III, who “apes his great 
uncle,” having none of his ability, 
and is “the friend of all tyrants,” 
from which, and a good deal more in 
the same strain, we find that the 
Chassepots at Montana are not for- 
given, and can fancy what satisfac- 
tion Sedan must have given to the 
“recluse” of Caprera. The Italian 
government comes in for a good many 
hard raps; while, on the other hand, 
England and the United States re- 
ceive unbounded praise. “See the 
proud Yankee,” exclaims our author, 
(bello, franco, eretto,) “who finds 

47 
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nothing in the world too hard!” and 
he contrasts him with the Italian of 
to-day, “corrupted by. the despotism 
of the priests.” 

It is in the self-revelation of the 
man who has done so much for Italy 
that the interest of the book lies; for 
the story is absurd, and the charac- 
ters are lifeless shadows, who speak 
the author’s thoughts and words and 
not their own. Beggar, brigand, 
cardinal, prince, and peasant deliver 
themselves of long speeches monoto- 
nously alike, and do nothing in char- 
acter. So little is our interest in the 
chief personages, that, when they are 
for the most part slaughtered in the 
last chapter, we feel no sorrow, al- 
though the author works himself into 
a sort of ecstasy over their heroism 
and sad fate. But with the patriot’s 
hatred of the priest, his intense love 
of Italy, his burning desire to see her 
united, and taking her place among 
the enlightened nations of the earth, 
we do sympathize, and rejoice, as we 
read his almost despairing hopes and 
longings, to think how much the last 
few weeks have done towards their 
accomplishment. “QO Rome!” he ex- 
claims, “land of my soul! eternal 
city! once at the summit of human 
greatness, to-day how low hast thou 
fallen! Thy resurrection can only 
come with a convulsion that shall 
shake the world!” The convulsion 
has come; and Rome is arising amid 
the ruins of twoempires. The author, 
in his appendix, justifies himself by 
his great provocation, if his “ pen has 
been dipped in gall, and has had a 
dagger’s point.” 

His object being to draw the priest 
as he is, it may have been necessary 
to use coarse lines; but, to say noth- 
ing of the superiority of keen sar- 
casm over vituperation, we do not 
think that any thing can excuse the 
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introduction of no less than two scenes, 
where attempts at rape are described, 
and described, we had almost said, 
with minuteness. One of these has 
the aggravation of being incest also. 
Literature has become more decorous 
since the days of Fielding; and we 
think the police would now seize the 
first edition of a new “Tom Jones,” 
a book which our great-grandmothers, 
bless their good old souls! read inno- 
cently. So, although the priests are 
“not what they should be,” we think 
that history, and not romance, should 
record such of their misdeeds as de- 
cent society agrees not to mention; 
or, at least, if such things must ap- 
pear in a true picture of modern 
Rome, the allusion to them should be 
of the briefest sort.- 

There is a translation of the book 
which fails to give an idea of the vig- 
orous style of Garibaldi, and attempts 
to revise and correct him by omissions 
and interpolations entirely unjustifia- 
ble. The softening of such repulsive 
scenes as we have above alluded to 
may perhaps be pardoned, though we 
deny that even this lies within the 
scope of a translator; but to put in 
whole sentences not in the original, 
to entirely change others, and to omit 
pages, and, in one place, an entire 
chapter, —are frauds upon the author 
and the public. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Tue publishers begin to bring for- 
ward their children’s books, with a 
view already to the holidays; and, in 
every line of reading, the calm of the 
summer is at anend. We may name 
briefly the following new issues : — 

BEaR AND Forsear. By Oliver 


Optic. Lee & Shepard, Boston. A 


Other New Books. 


book of the spirit and character which 
have given so wide popularity to all 
Mr. Adams’s writings. 

Boys or GranpD Pré Scnoon. By 
the author of B. O. W.C. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. Intelligent boys 
of good principles recommend these 
books; and they are the best critics. 

BrecueEr’s Sermons, in Plymouth 
Church. J. B. Ford & Co. New 
York. From verbatim reports by T. 
J. Ellinwood. We shall have occa- 
sion to speak at length of these ser- 
mons. The third volume, just now 
published, is a collection of sermons 
preached within a year. The series 
is that published with the approbation 
of the author. 

Brrecuer, THomas K. Our Seven 
Churches. J. B. Ford & Co., New 
York. Of this valuable little book, 
we shall also speak again. It is one 
of the most interesting illustrations 
of the real Catholicity of the Church. 
Here are seven branches of the Church 
universal, described on their best side, 
by one preacher; so that one may see 
why they exist, rather than where 
they err. 

CASTELLAN, E. Recherches sur le 
Principe de l’Autorité, et sur Avenir 
des sociétés. Paris, 1870. 

Dickens, CHAruEs, Life of. By 
R. Shelton Mackenzie; with portrait 
and autograph, some personal recollec- 
tions and anecdotes, letters never be- 
fore published, and uncollected papers. 
A collection which will be read with 
interest. 

De Scuwervetz, E. Life and Times 
of David Zeisberger. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott. The Moravians are uni- 
versally beloved and esteemed, yet 
not half so much known as they 
ought to be. Here is a careful biog- 
raphy of one of those missionaries, 
whose success with the Indians a cen- 
tury ago gave such deserved reputa- 
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tion to the company at our Bethlehem. 
It covers a period of more than half 
a century, from 1744. A brief sketch 
of the history of the Moravian broth- 
erhood is added to it. 

Harp Scrassie of Elm Island. 
By Rev. Elijah Kellogg. The Elm 
Island series is an excellent set of 
books. Mr. Kellogg has a very manly 
way of writing; and his boys are capi- 
tal fellows, — spirited, and good work- 
ers. There are no better books for 
boys.’ Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Home In THE West. One of the 
Charlie Roberts series. Lee & Shep- 
ard. An interesting story, which, 
like the rest on our list, may be placed 
in Sunday-school libraries to advan- 
tage. 

Hovst on WHEELS; or, The Sto- 
len Child. Translated from the French 
of Mad. de Stolz, by Miss E. F. Ad- 
ams. Lee & Shepard. A pretty 
story, with a moral, of rather the old- 


fashioned kind, — gypsies, &c. 


Kennan, Georce. Tent-life in 
Siberia, and Adventures among the 
Koraks, and other Tribes in Kamt- 
chatka and Northern Asia. G. P. 
Putnam & Son, New York. The 
subject is of course interesting just 
now. The book might be more so; 
but, with some short-comings, is worth 
buying by book-clubs and libraries. 

Littte Forxs Astray. One of 
Little Prudy’s “ Flyaway ” series. By 
Sophie May. The author loses none 
of the vivacity and reality which have 
made all the Prudy books so popular. 
Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

Littte Maip or Oxzow. By 
May Manning. One of the “ Helping 
Hand” series. Not very interesting, 
nor very well written. Good enough, 
if that were all. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 

Letters Everywuere. A cheap- 
er edition, with the same illustrations, 
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of a charming child’s book, published 
last winter, to which we then called 
attention. 

Lockyer, Norman. Elements of 
Astronomy. Here is abook which 
not only teachers, but everybody of 
an inquiring disposition, has wanted 
foralong time. Our readers ought to 
know that there is no more distin-. 
guished authority than Mr. Lockyer, 
on subjects relating to the light of the 
heavenly bodies. New York, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

Lyceum Guipe. Adams & Co., 
Boston. A good deal of interest has 
been excited among Sunday-school 
teachers, in every branch of the 
church, by the arrangements made in 
the Sunday schools of the Spiritual- 
ists, which they call Progressive Ly- 
ceums, for a sort of military drill of 
their children, which, at the least, in- 
terests the children. Of this system, 
a full account is given in the Lyceum 
Guide. 

MENDELSSOHN Bartuotpy, C. 
Geschichte Griechenlands von der 
Eroberung Konstantinopels durch die 
Tiirken, 1453, bis auf unsere Tage. 
Th. 1. Leipzig, 1870. The history 
of Greece, from the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks till our 
time. 

Micuart Rupotrxs. By Miss E. 
A. Dupuy. A preposterous story, 
founded on a pretended tradition, that 
Marshal Ney was an American. Poor 
Ney has had horrible injustice done 
him before now; but no Bourbon ever 
said he deserved to have this story 
written about him. T. B. Peterson, 
Philadelphia. 

Oriéans, Duc pv’. Campagnes de 
YArmée d’Afrique, 1855-1839. The 
Campaigns of the Army of Africa. 
Published by his son. Paris, 1870. 

Pinks AND Buves; or, The Or- 
phan Asylum. By Rosa Abbot. This 
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series does not seem to us to belong 
to the best class of children’s books; 
but children find them entertaining. 

Provers Stories. Second series. 
Three volumes illustrated. Lee & 
Shepard. 1. A Wrong Confessed 
is half Redressed. By Mrs. Bradly. 
2. One Good Turn Deserves Another. 
By the same. 3. Actions Louder 
than Words. By Kate J. Neely. 

Perrin, A. Etude prehistorique 
sur la Savoie, specialement 4 I’ Epoque 
lacustre (Age du bronze). A prehis- 
toric study on Savoy, with reference 
especially to the lake period, — age 
of bronze. Chambery, 1869, 1870. 
With an Atlas. 

Rovtieper’s Annuat for 1871. 
The bound volume of Routledge’s 
Boys’ Magazine, a periodical very 
popular with boys, and not circu- 
lated in America as largely as it 
deserves. 

Ruiz, W. H. History of the Ka- 
raite Jews. London, 1870. 

SprinepaLE Srories. Adéle, 
Eric, Herbert, Ennis Fellen, John- 
stone’s Farm, Nettie’s Farm. By Mrs. 
Samuels. Lee & Shepard. 

Socrat Srace. Plays for Home 
Entertainment. By George M. Baker. 
Lee & Shepard. “Snow Bound” 
is so well known in New England, 
that to readers in this part of the 
country, it will give an idea of this 
volume. 


Other New Books. 


Srantey’s Lire or Arnoup. Ar- 
nold was the apostle to England for 
this century. It is twenty-five years 
since men now on the stage in Amer- 
ica took a new impulse and hope from 
the first edition of this biography. 
It may do their children as much good 
as it did them. Fields & Osgood, 
Boston. 


WE are obliged to regerve, till we 
can speak more at length of them, 
our notice of 

Way anp How. Why the Chinese 
Emigrate. By Russell H. Conwell. 

-‘Srrk W. Hamizton’s Philosophy. 
By J.C. Murray. Boston, Gould & 
Lincoln. 

Jesus. By W. H. Furness, D.D. 
Philadelphia, Lippincott & Co. 

Marearet. By Sylvester Judd. 
New Edition. Boston, Roberts Bro- 
thers. 

Motitoy GERALD. Geology and 
Revelation; or, The Ancient History 
of the Earth. G. P. Putnam, New 
York. 

Waurrtney’s German Reader and 
Grammar. Leypoldt & Holt. 

Tompson J. P. The Theology 
of Christ, from his own Words. C. 
Scribner, New York. 

Wonpers or Acovstics. C. 
Scribner, New York. 

Licut-Hovsegs anp Ligut-Suirs. 
C. Scribner, New York. 
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Tue Untrep Srares or Evrore.— That is one of the phrases 
which begins to be heard as the crash of battle is silenced. ‘ Very 
Utopian,” men say; “* very fantastic, —the word of dreamers.” So 
it is; yet it is a phrase with some meaning, — ‘“ The United States 
of Europe.” Why not? 

“To provide for the common defence, and for the general welfare,” 
that was what the States of America united for. Under the head 
of “the general welfare,” they have maintained the greatest peace- 
society that the sun ever looked down upon. Grant all the horrors 
of war between 1861 and 1865, still the ninety-five years between 
1775 and 1870 have shown the most profound peace that ever existed 
between thirteen neighboring and rival States, — or between thirty- 
seven, — since States were made. 

Why might not the States of Europe do the same thing? Let 
them preserve their home-governments, their courts, their kings and 
queens, even their tariffs, if they chose; but let the post-office, 
the coinage, all lawsuits between subjects of different States, and 
—vastly more important — the questions between the governments 
of the different States, be regulated and decided by the government 
of “ The United States of Europe.” Is that so Utopian? 

The one discovery which the American fathers made in this matter 
was a simple one. Older legislators had made confederacies ; but they 
had not provided any power who should keep the confederates to their 
agreements. If Schwytz parted from Uri, or if Friesland parted from 
Holland, what then? The American builders created a separate 
central government, with its own officers, its own revenue, its own 
forts, its own army; gave to it the complete machinery of a State, 
even to a tract ten miles square to build its offices and its palaces on 
(for the place to stand which Archimedes asked for). Thus the Con- 
federacy had a force of its own, to keep any Friesland or Holland, 
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duty. All earlier confederacies, if they had a central army, supplied 
it by contingents from the several States. The American invention 
* gives the central government an army recruited from the people, — 
officers of war, officers of peace, — a Congress, and a president, chosen 
by the people of the States, and wholly independent of the govern- 
ments of the States. This machinery has stood test, as it was ex- 
pected to do, even when the governments of States rebelled. 

In the supposed case of the United States of Europe, the central 
government would undoubtedly prescribe the amount of armament 
which each nation might maintain, — simply enough to secure internal 
order. So soon as this is said, the sceptic asks, “* Who will constrain 
the separate States to obey?” The answer is, on the Américan 
theory, the continental government, acting, if necessary, by the con- 
tinental army. The sceptic asks, then, if the continental army can 
be relied upon to serve against the people of nations in which it was 
in part enlisted. The answer is given in every history of local dis- 
turbance. Did the English army refuse to act in quelling riots in 
Manchester? Has the French army been powerless in Paris? As 
for the officers, they are men of honor. Their loyalty is given to the 
government they serve. If they give their swords to the Continent of 
Europe, and plight to it their faith, the Continent of Europe may 
rely upon them; though, in some exigency, they may have to turn 
their. swords against their schoolmates and friends. When the Con- 
tinent of America needed David Farragut, it found him, true to his 
oath and his allegiance. When the Continent of America needed 
Capt. Henry Wise, — that far-seeing prophet who filled her arsenals 
in time, and in time provided her ordnance, — she found him. He 
was Virginian by birth; but he was American by oath, by honor, by 
allegiance, by duty. With his own hand, therefore, he fired the ships 
at Norfolk, that they might not fall into the hands of rebels ; ** though, 
when I did so,” as he said, ** 1 knew I cut the ties which bound me to 
every relative I had in the world.” 

If Christianity and chivalry have left enough of honor in the world 
to give to the army of the Continent of America, or to the possible 
army of the Continent of Europe, men of that loyalty, it is possible 
to maintain such combinations, looking to universal peace, as is the 
United States of America, or as would be the United States of 
Europe. 

But if such honor is a dream and a fantasy, if a man must throw 
away his oath and his pledge, as a cur throws away a bone which he 
has been gnawing, when he thinks he can find another, peace is im- 
possible among nations. 
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Rosert Epmvunp Lez, who died on the 12th of October, has dene all 
a man of parts and station could do to show that there is no honor or 
loyalty to be relied on among men. He gave his pledge to his country 
in his youth. His country trained him to her service. As he grew, 
she covered him with laurels. As he showed his powers, she pro- 
moted him in her trusts. All that he knew, he learned as her officer. 
All- that he was, he was because she made him. Thus, in the moment 
of her trial, he found himself in her confidential employ. At that 
moment, he threw in her face the sword which she had given him ; 
he tried to spell backward the oath in which he had sworn to serve 
her; and, under the pretext of allegiance to the State in which he 
was born, carried to the head of an army of rebels the private 
secrets, the military experience, and what reputation there was left 
from his service of America. Unless history can find some way of 
discriminating between traitors like that and the Abdiels who are 
always faithful, there is no hope for a United States of Europe or a 
United States of America. 

Robert E. Lee was so placed in the closing years of his life, that it 
is not probable that the persons who surrounded him or the country 
at large has yet formed a correct estimate of his ability or of his char- 
acter. The calm criticism of posterity will, as we believe, decide that 
he was a man of intense ambition, — not of the base or unscrupuloys 
kind, — which he had the rare talent of concealing almost completely 
from others. His talents were moderate ; but, such as they were, they 
were well balanced ; in that sphere, every radius was equal. He had 
unsurpassed self-control, and commanded to the full every power 
which he had. The favor’of Gen. Scott called him from Gen. TFay- 
lor’s line in Mexico, at a time when to be with Taylor was to be 
doomed to inaction. Three brevets in the Mexican War, and the 
charge of West Point followed. Jefferson Davis, as Secretary of 
War, rightly rated the man; he was one of fourteen southern field- 
officers, appointed by him to fill fourteen out of sixteen new posts in 
the four new regiments created in 1855. Such estimates formed of 
his ability by Gen. Scott and Jefferson Davis placed him in that posi- 
tion, in 1861, where he had the opportunity for committing the treason 
which we have tried to describe. 

Military criticism, in estimating his abilities by what he did, will 
recognize the value of that Fabian policy by which he protracted 
what he must have soon known to be a hopeless war. It is said that 
one of the few outbreaks of Gen. Grant’s indignation took place 
when some one repeated to him Gen. Lee’s statement, that, ‘after 
Gettysburg, he had known that the failure of the Southern arms was 
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a “mere question of time.” Lee himself had no such sense of honor 
as to see, that, if this was true, every life sacrificed after Gettysburg 
was so sacrificed merely to improve the professional reputation of him- 
self and others, — for spinning out a game. That ability he certainly 
had. But, in the wider range of military power, his abilities were only 
moderate. There seems to have been an utter absence of great con- 
ceptions or resources. 

He was idolized in the South. ‘I would gladly die to-morrow, if 
Robert Lee could be made an Emperor.” That expression may be 
taken as a fair illustration of the enthusiastic love of a brave people. 
In proportion as their distrust of their President increased, their love 
of their general increased. His power, of course, increased in pro- 
portion. Hence comes the responsibility, which cannot be escaped, 
which he shares with Jefferson Davis for that awful cruelty at Belle 
Isle, in which disarmed enemies were starved to death, and reduced 
to idiotecy. That cruelty was devised and ordered by Gen. Winder; 
but it was carried out on an island within sight of Gen. Lee’s house 
in Richmond, from which he could have dropped a pistol-ball upon 
the scene of horrors on that island. If he had had the will, his voice 
alone could have changed the barbaric character of this infamous war. 
Not to know fully of what transpired at Belle Isle was not to know 
any thing of what was going on under his very eyes, — an unpardona- 
ble military crime in a general in war. He must also have known, that 
like scenes were occurring in each rebel prison. While aiding such a 
cause, he became equally responsible with the originator of such 
cruelties. 

The Virginian journals tell us, that he has died of the pressure of 
duties which devolve on the President of the University of Virginia. 
It is hard to believe that some share of the weight of responsibility 
assumed in command of the Army of Virginia has not been joined to 
that later pressure. 
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FRATERNITIES. 


Dvurine the past five years, many 
members of the Unitarian body, in 
common with other individuals, have 
been interested in several movements 
known as Unions or Fraternities, de- 
voted to the elevation of humanity. 


but not always, started under the im- 
pulse of theatre-preaching. All these 
associations, with one exception, have 
members from both sexes. 

Our first inquiry is, “ How do these 
institutions differ from the old Chris- 
tian Unions and the present Young 
Men’s Christian Associations?” I 
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should say, that the former Unions, — 
which were generally unsuccessful, — 
and the associations, were joint-stock 
institutions, into which the various 
sects entered, expecting returns in 
kind. The modern movements, on 
the other hand, are Unions, into 
which individuals have entered as 
such, and worked for a common unity. 
In this view, members of all sects have 
co-operated in these later movements. 
The definition is not exact, but is suf- 
ficiently so. 

The largest of these is the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union, which, 
after a suspense of life, was re-organ- 
ized, in the spring of 1868. It is un- 
der the efficient lead of W. H. Bald- 
win, and has a large membership, 
numbering, in the last year, 1,176. It 
has also 100 life, and 6 subscription 
memberships. It maintains a recep- 
tion-room for amusements, a library 
and reading-room, anda gymnasium. 
The library and reading-room are open 
on Sundays; and public religious ser- 
vices are held in the hall of the 
Union, Sunday evenings; also devo- 
tional exercises occupy from ten to 
fifteen minutes every evening. Class- 
es are formed in the Bible, vocal mu- 
sic, German, French, mechanical 
drawing, book-keeping, Shakspeare, 
history, rhetoric, and for debate and 
light gymnastics. Frequent lectures, 
readings, musical, and other enter- 
tainments are given. Social gather- 
ings have occasionally been held, and 
ladies invited to them. A Committee 
on Benevolent Action is subdivided 
on employment, boarding-houses, 
churches, hospitals, clothing, and 
charitable and benevolent institu- 
tions. The institution, as a whole, is 
very successful, and filled with life 
and activity. 


On the 3d of March, 1868, the 
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Union for Christian work was organ- 
ized in the city of Providence. 

The objects proposed were, — 

“ To maintain free, popular religious 
meetings. 

“To establish such free meetings 
for religious inquiry and moral im- 
provement, together with such means 
of intellectual cultivation, as may be 
found practicable. 

“To extend a welcome to strangers 
coming to the city, and to provide a 
place which shall be to them as a 
home, where may be found amuse- 
ment and recreation for leisure hours, - 
sympathy and aid in time of trouble, 
and all the influences of social com- 
panionship and home-life, which can 
help to destroy the power of the allure- 
ments to vice with which city-life 
abounds. 

“ To engage in such active, benevo- 
lent work as may be needed; to visit 
those who are sick and in prison; to 
aid those who are in want, and espe- 
cially to help those whom a word of 
kindness and sympathy, at the right 
time, may save from lives of degrada- 
tion and sin.” 

For administration, the members 
were grouped into four sections; viz., 
on worship, on education, on hospi- 
tality, on benevolence. 

In the summer, the Union leased 
a suite of fine rooms. They were fit- 
ted up as an amusement-room, a read- 
ing-room and library, a class-room, a 
committee-room, with the necessary 
cloak and dressing rooms. The Union 
also has the privilege of a commodi- 
ous hall, in connection with the other 
rooms, for lectures or entertainments. 
The rooms were neatly furnished, and 
supplied with the means for various 
games, reading-matter, etc., and were 
opened to the public Oct. 2, 1868. 
The following prayer of dedication, 
which was written by some of the 
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members, better expresses the pur- 
poses of the institution than any 
words of mine can : — 


“Father of souls! —We, who have 
joined ourselves together for thy service, 
now ask thy blessing on our work. Make 
us quick to feel the sorrow and sin around 
us, and tender and strong to meet it. 
Make us quick to see the goodness in hu- 
man souls around us, and wise to call it 
out, and give it work. Teach us to know 
our own sins ; strengthen our wills to live 
better lives; keep us brave and humble ; 
give us the help we ask, and the help that 
we know not we need, and draw us all 
nearer to thyself.” 


These rooms have been constantly 
open from two until ten o’clock in the 
evening. The number of visitors 
has never been less than forty, and 
sometimes more than three hundred 
at one time. The average number 
in the winter has been from a hun- 
dred and twenty-five to a hundred 
and fifty. Boys under fourteen years 
are excluded. 

The work carried out is very similar 
to that of the New-Hedford Union, 
which we report in full below. 

As we are leaving the good mother 
of Unions, I wish to impress on all 
earnest persons, that they owe a large 
debt of gratitude to the quiet and de- 
voted men and women, but especially 
women, who have carried the real 
burden of this enterprise. They are 
seldom seen in conventions, and never 
in the public prints; but their pure 
enthusiasm and patient effort have 
alone made this work possible. 


The Salem Fraternity was organ- 
ized in the spring of 1869, taking up 
most of the objects of the Providence 
Union. “The design was to provide 
evening instruction and amusement 
for that class of our population who, 
being confined to their work during 
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the day, need recreation at the close 
of their labors. Having no comfort- 
able homes, where they might enjoy 
it, they are led to seek it elsewhere, 
and often in places of temptation. 
One of the rooms has been set apart 
for instruction by lectures, lessons in 
book-keeping, arithmetic, reading, 
writing, needlework, etc. ; and, in each 
of these departments, there have been 
instances of marked success. Indeed, 
so constant and eager has been the 
demand for increased facilities to en- 
joy the full benefit of this institution, 
that the Board has been encouraged 
to seek another location which might 
furnish more enlarged accommodations 
to develop the full advantages sought 
for.” 

It was my privilege to listen to an 
account of the workings of this asso- 
ciation from Mr. Vice-President Lake- 
man. It was very interesting, show- 
ing, in kind, the same successes and 
failures which we had had in Provi- 
dence. 


The Brooklyn Liberal Christian 
Union was organized in 1867 ; but, in 
November, 1869, its name was changed 
to the Union for Christian Work. 
They have a pleasant reading-room 
and library; but they have devoted 
their amusements to boys whose home- 
education is neglected. They have 
on their books the names, ages, and 
occupations (if any) of over sixteen 
hundred boys; ages, from seven to 
twenty. The average attendance is 
one hundred and twenty. Some learn 
to write, some to spell, some to read; 
while some receive lessons in drawing 
and sketching. Others read boys’ 
books, or play at draughts. They 
are attended and watched over by 
ladies and gentlemen. This admir- 
able feature ought to be incorporated 
in all the Union movements. With 
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these social playrooms for boys in the 
street, and a vigorous industrial 
school in the country, any large town 
might purge itself of vagrants in ten 
years. 

Mr. William Rotch, the President 
of the New Bedford Union, has kind- 
ly furnished me with an account of 
their movement from the start. I 
give it in detail, as this vigorous asso- 
ciation déserves attention ; and it also 
shows the method of initiating a 
Union. New Bedford had conducted 
one or more courses of theatre-meet- 
ings. 


“In the beginning, we took the Provi- 
dence organization as a model, and held to 
it as far as possible; but, later, when we 
had obtained more experience about the 
practical management of the society, we 
were obliged to make many changes to 
suit the local peculiarities, which, in many 
instances, were entirely different from 
those in Providence. 

“Our members number now nearly 
three hundred, and, like yours, are 
grouped in four sections, — the section on 
worship, however, being very small, and 
having very little to do. The section on 
hospitality numbers about one hundred 
members, who are divided into six sub- 
sections, each of which has its chairman 
and assistant chairman; and each of these 
sub-sections has the charge of the public 
rooms of the Union (the amusement-room 
and the reading-room, which are contigu- 
ous) one evening every week. The mem- 
bers of these sub-sections have been, for 
the most part, punctual in their attend- 
ance; and the average on each evening 
has been ten or twelve. They each wear 
a badge of the Union, —a silver mono- 
gram (U.G.W.) —to distinguish them 
from those who are not ‘on duty.’ The 
Union possesses twenty of these badges 
only, as it was thought unnecessary to 
have them worn by others than those who 
are on duty each evening. The rooms are 
open from three to six and from seven to 
ten, p.M., from October to July, although 
the games are only allowed to be used in 
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the evening, as we found, that, during the 
afternoon, they drew too many boys, who 
had better be at school, or at play in the 
open air. 

“ Children under fourteen are not ad- 
mitted, except in exceptional cases. The 
amusement-room is furnished with three 
croquet-tables, three cue-alleys, and a 
large number of backgammon, checker, 
and chess boards. The reading-room, 
which is connected with the amusement- 
room by folding-doors, is furnished with a 
library of about three hundred volumes, 
a good collection of newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other current periodical litera- 
ture, with stereoscopic views, illustrated 
books, and works of art; and the walls of 
the room are adorned with pictures and 
statuettes. This room contains also a 
piano, and an organ which was made and 
loaned by a member of the executive 
board. 

“ The number of visitors has averaged 
a hundred and fifty on the first five days 
of the week, and about three hundred on 
Saturdays. The rooms are under the 
direction of a very efficient and intelli- 
gent lady, generally spoken of as the 
matron, who is always present when the 
rooms are open, to preserve order and de- 
corum, and call attention to the rules, if 
necessary. 

“The benevolent section, or rather. 
section on benevolence, is sub-divided into 
four committees, viz., — 

1. Committee on Relief. 

2. Committee on Employment. 

3. Committee to Visit the Jail and 
House of Correction. 

4. Committee on Fruits and Flowers. 

“The relief committee has forty-one 
members, ‘ whose duty it is to aid all who 
are deserving of charity, and whose physi- 
cal wants require attention.’ The city is 
divided into twelve districts, for each of 
which there is an investigating committee ; 
and, besides these, there is an advisory 
committee of three persons. 

“ The employment committee has forty- 
six members, who give instruction on the 
sewing-machine, and aid the needy in ob- 
taining employment. Fifty-seven persons 
have been instructed on the sewing-ma- 
chine, the average daily attendance being 
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four. The society has the use of five or 
six different kinds of machines ; and there 
is a person ready to give instruction on 
each machine every afternoon. Thirty- 
seven garments have been made, and 
passed over to the relief committee. 

“ The Committee on the Jail and House 
of Correction have visited these institu- 
tions once a week, and have done a great 
deal of good.” 

There is a large committee of 
ladies, devoted to the collection and 
distribution, among the sick and 
suffering, of fruits and flowers. The 
section on education, divided into 
committees on publication, lectures, 
class-instruction, and discussions, have 
fully provided for each of those de- 
partments; and the various modes of 
instruction have been well, and pretty 
regularly, attended. 

A movement has been commenced 
in Fairhaven, Mass., and some prog- 
ress made in Cambridge. 

It may be of interest to note, in 
this connection, the report of an en- 
tirely disinterested witness. In Jan- 
uary, 1870, a gentleman from “The 
New York Tribune,” of his own 
accord came to Providence, saw the 
operations of the Union, and pub- 
lished a long and interesting descrip- 
tion of it, from which we take the 
following : — 

“The members call it a Christian 
Union, or rather, to give force to a 
chief idea in its organization, ‘The 
Union for Christian Work.’ It is 
really a church, a school, a free libra- 
ry, a lyceum, a charity, and a social 
club, — all in one. 

“The aim of the members, to use 
the language of their articles of asso- 
ciation, is ‘to do good and grow 
better,’—certainly a broad basis. 
Practically, the Union is a means of 
sociability rather than of grace; 
at least, so a good Methodist would 
say. It grewout of religious exer- 
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cises, and religious feeling; but 
sociability, more than religion, is 
the motive-power that gives it life. 
It is not based on the idea that man 
is a miserable sinner, for whose salva- 
tion the united prayers of all his fel- 
low-sinners is imperatively and in- 
stantly demanded, but on the more 
cheerful view, that he is a sociable 
fellow, with more good points than 
bad, and that it is true practical 
religion to bring out, and thereby cul- 
tivate, these better points of his nature. 
The Union designs to bring the good 
fellows together; mutual attraction 
brings out the good points, —the hu- 
manity that is in them.” 

Our report shows, that the Union 
is not so much a church as a co-opera- 
tive element in the great Church. 
Viewing the Church as the embodi- 
ment of social, spiritual life, and the 
ecclesia as the organism containing 
that embodiment, the Church has 
taken the kindest interest in this 
movement. When the Providence 
institution started, it had, without 
doubt, all the elements which should 
make the power of a church within 
it; but the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment worked so kindly and naturally 
with it, that it drew it toward itself. 
It did not incorporate it, — the ecclesia 
is not ready for that; but it fostered 
it, and, in turn, drew strength from 
the Union movement. This is, tomy 
mind, one of the most hopeful signs 
of the present,— the very fact that the 
Church can so adapt itself to a force 
so profound and far-reaching, and, on 
the other hand, can so influence the 
direction of such a force. If the cler- 
gyman who, in his study, bewails the 
decline of the Church, would break 
into the life outside his limits, he 
would see where the real power of the 
Church lies, and comprehend its in- 
vincible strength.. 
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There is a plan for vitalizing the 
ecclesia, so good, that we all wonder 
it has never found a man strong 
enough to execute it. I allude to 
systematic circuit-preaching. In new 
communities, where the ecclesiastical 
life is not so sharply defined as in 
New England, I believe an able 
preacher could make his life tell on a 
half-dozen cities, by working through 
this Union system. The ministries 
would be conducted by the lay Union- 
ists; the preaching would be con- 
ducted by the true prophet. 

I could tell you of numerous diffi- 
culties and failures in Providence, only 
I do not delight in negations. They 
are valuable elements in the working 
out of life, but do not constitute its 
essence. Shadow defines light, else 
we could not see an object; but the 
end is light, and not darkness. If 
society were perfect, or human nature 
complete, in Providence there would 
be little need of these institutions. 
The Providence Union has not made 
a large membership, but it is a pretty 
tough membership. I think, as indi- 
viduals, they believe in the stability 
and permanence of the idea. 

We can lay down several points as 
proved, not to enthusiasts and per- 
sons interested, but to that sober, com- 
mon sense of people which decides 
the final issue of all enterprises: 

Ist. That the movement is not 
local ; but the same want is found in 
various places, and substantially the 
same results follow well-directed 
efforts. 

2d. That theatre-preaching has 
brought some of the solid influence 
of the Church outside the walls of the 
ecclesia, and planted it among the 
mass of the people. This outflow 
from the best life of the Church, and 
the response from the people, has 
made a basis for the new movement. 
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3d. That the best social, as well as 
religious life, can be developed by 
men and women working together; 
and that a real home, free to all classes, 
can be established and maintained in 
any of our large towns. 

Respectfully submitted to the Na- 
tional Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches. 


Wma. B. WEEDEN. 


LONDON WORKING-MEN’S COLLEGE. 


Tue Working-men’s College, 
Bloomsbury, London, was founded by 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, in 1854, for the 
purpose of affording a liberal education 
to the working-classes at the smallest 
possible cost. Thestudents, therefore, 
are, for the most part, working-men. 
The teachers have been, in general, 
members of the Universities, and of 
different professions; though now there 
are teachers who have themselves been 
students in the college. The great 
principle involved appears to be that 
of unity, —the bringing together of 
these two classes of society, by asso- 
ciating them in the common work of 
teaching and learning. 

Rev. F. D. Maurice is the princi- 
pal of the college, and it numbers 
among its teachers men of the high- 
est standing in the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Prominent 
amongst these are such men as Thom- 
as Hughes, J. M. Ludlow, John Mar- 
tineau, John Ruskin, and others well 
known in the literary world. 

The college is divided in six classes. 

1st. The general body of Matricu- 
lated Students. 

2d. Certificated Students ; that is, 
such as have obtained a certificate of 
competency in any one course. 


3d. Scholars ; thatis, those who have 
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proved themselves competent in any 
one department of the college. 

4th. Associates ; or, permanent mem- 
bers of the college,—such as have, 
by examination, shown that they have 
attained the degree of liberal education 
entitling them, in the opinion of the 
council, to be members of the college. 

5th. Fellows ; chosen from the As- 
sociates. These become teachers in 
the college, and assist in establishing 
and carrying on other colleges of a 
like nature in London and other parts 
of England. 

6th. The Council of Teachers, to 
be recruited from the Fellows, te the 
extent of at least one-third of its 
members. 

For nearly ten years, this college 
was carried along by the mere energy 
of its original founders, and, even now, 
does not boast a large number of sub- 
scribers to its funds; ‘but, so far as 
the teachers and pupils-are-concerned, 
there has never, from the commence- 
ment, been any flagging interest in 
the college. More and more, every 
year, the teachers and pupils appear to 
feel that the college binds them each 
to each, not only when they are study- 
ing, but when they are called to other 
fields of duty. We cannot so easily 
understand, or rather appreciate, this 
feeling here in the United States, 
where we profess to have no dividing 
“rank of classes of society. In Eng- 
land, where this feeling exists, and 
even penetrates through every grade 
of society, from the merchant to the 
street beggar, in a regular gradation, 
it is no small undertaking to create-a 
sympathy between men who are 
roughly described as the working- 
class. The working-class is really 
composed of a great many classes of 
working-men, each of whom has been 
accustomed, from early associations, 
to preserve a certain dignity to the 
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particular rank in the working-class 
to which he belongs. Such a system 
has for years, and does even now, 
create apparently opposing interests 
amongst the working-classes, and has 
tended much towards severing them 
each from the other by a spirit of com- 
petition and rivalry. The working- 
class becomes a unity only at such 
times as the working-men may be in- 
dividually drawn together by suspicion 
of a common foe. The common foe 
which the working-class of England 
has had most cause to fear has been 
ignoranee. Against this foe they are 
individually drawn together in this 
Working-men’s College. That has 
been one of the first results of this 
banding together. 

But it has gone even further than 
this. The working-classes in England 
are naturally very suspicious of any 
thing like patronage, and it has al- 
ways been very difficult to bring them 
into contaet with those who are out- 
wardly more fortunate than them- 
selves without exciting a feeling of 
dislike. The teachers of this college 
have so far selved this problem, by 
kindling in the hearts of the pupils so 
real an affection for them, that there 
is much reason to hope that the high- 
way of the Lord is being prepared in 
hearts of the working-class for a truer 
spirit of brotherhood. The Rev. F. 
PD. Maurice, in one of his Reports, 
says, “It is a reward for many dis- 
appointments to have the early pupils 
ef the college declare, that their en- 
trance to it was an epoch in theirlives; 
to see the cordiality with which they 
are greeted by these who have joined 
it more recently as friends and fellow- 
workers ; to have their assurance, that, 
whenever they leave the country of 
their birth, it will be dearer to them 
for the sake of the fellowship which 
they first found among us.” 
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It appears that the work arose out 
of a Bible class, which was established 
some years before the college com- 
menced. Though there appear no 
statements in any of the Reports in 
reference to this particular class, inas- 
much as it is open to any member of 
the college who may choose to be 
present at it, yet it is still in existence. 
It is true that very few attend it; but 
those few are very regular in their at- 
tendance, and Mr. Maurice therefore 
is of opinion, that the abandonment of 
it would be to change the character 
of the whole institution, and would 
make his position in it an untrue one. 

In 1864, the council received many 
remonstrances from teachers and pu- 
pils on the subject of the accommoda- 
tions in their class-rooms. Every 
room was crippled in proportion to the 
numbers which frequented them. Es- 
pecially was this the case with the 
drawing-class, the largest and the 
most efficient of them all. There was 
not only felt a great want of space, but 
they had to complain of a most un- 
wholesome atmosphere. The council 
felt that they should not allow any 
merely outward circumstances to be an 
excuse for defects in the classes, or any 
irregularity in the attendance of the 
pupils. Their ground was a freehold; 
and they owned also the freehold of 
the adjoining house, and the gardens 
inthe rear. Believing, therefore, that 

‘the students would feel it incumbent 
on them to exert themselves to the 
utmost to raise one thousand pounds 
to set up a building suitable for their 
purposes, the council proposed to open 
a subscription, feeling that every shil- 
ling given would lay them under fresh 
obligation to renewed exertions on 
their part, as well as that of the stu- 
dents. In 1867, the institution had 
more than made good their expecta- 
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tions, and had raised one thousand and 
fifty pounds, with a promise of two hun- 
dred pounds more ; and, accordingly, a 
committee was appointed to obtain 
plans and consider them. They re- 
ported in favor of a plan by Mr. Webbe, 
providing for the erection of a building 
containing (1) six class-rooms of vari- 
ous sizes, for the accommodation of 
the art-classes, the physical-science 
classes, &c., &c. ; (2) a museum; (3) a 
hall for lectures and meetings, capable 
of seating three hundred persons. The 
council found, however, that after Mr. 
Webbe had worked out the plans and 
specifications of such a building, that 
the cost would be nearly three thousand 
pounds, omitting all decoration, and 
exclusive of the cost of furnishing the 
building. In no way daunted, how- 
ever, they appealed to the liberality 
of others who were interested in the 
work. The buildings were delayed 
for some time, as it proved more diffi- 
cult to raise the necessary funds than 
was at first expected ; but, in the sum- 
mer of 1870 (this summer), the 
greater portion was nearly ready for 
occupancy. The class-rooms, being 
deemed the most important, were the 
first to be finished. As was at first 
proposed, there are six of these elass- 
rooms, — one thirty-three feet by 
thirty-four feet; one thirty-three by 
twenty-five; and four smaller ones, 
thirty by twenty-three feet. They 
are built on the lower portions of the 
ground, in rear of the college, two on 
the east, and two on the west. They 
include a corridor, so arranged as to 
form a portion of the room. They are 
twelve feet in height, well ventilated, 
and lighted by a twelve-foot span sky- 
light. These are the four smallest 
rooms. The other two are situated 
one on the north-east corner, oval in 
shape, with three large recesses and a 
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small dressing-room attached, the same 
height as the others (twelve feet), and 
lighted by a Gothic-shaped light, oval, 
rising to the height of seven feet. 
This light measures twenty-three feet, 
six inches, by nineteen feet ; it is sup- 
ported by eight Gothic ribs; and, 
when the carving is finished on the 
Bath-stone corbels on which it stands, 
it will present avery attractive feature 
to the room. The other, and the lar- 
gest room of all, which includes corridor 
as before, is quadrant-shaped, with one 
large recess and three smaller ones, 
the same height, and lighted by a very 
high-pitched glass roof. 

These class-rooms are so planned 
as to leave a space in the centre sixty- 
nine feet by twenty-nine for museums 
as before agreed upon, and a large 
room over, seventy-five by thirty feet, 
and thirty-five feet high. This room 
is to be supported on the inner walls 
of the class-rooms, and to have a six- 
foot gallery round the museum and 
over the corridor. : 

The estimated cost of the class- 
rooms now finished is a little over two 
thousand pounds, exclusive of the cost 
of furnishing and fittings, gas, stoves, 
&c., which is estimated at about four 
thousand pounds. The sum required 
to finish the museum and to erect the 
large hall is alittle over two thousand 
pounds, both of which will be com- 
pleted as soon as the committee have 
the requisite funds in hand. There 
seems little reason to fear that the 
necessary funds will not be forthcom- 
ing. The college is financially in a 
good position ; and, except for the pur- 
pose of capital expenditure, like this, 
of erecting new and more commodious 
buildings, the council would not need 
pecuniary help. 

Fifteen years’ experience of the 
work in the college has shown that 
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the fees produce an income more than 
sufficient to meet its current expenses ; 
and the rental of the adjoining house, 
(the possession of which has given the 
college the site which is now covered 
by the new building) is reducing the 
mortgage debt year by year. There 
is a library connected with the col- 
lege, which is open te members every 
day, except Sunday, from 7 to 10, p.m. 
The books are mostly books of refer- 
ence, and are not to be removed dur- 
ing term-time, but can be borrowed 
for the vacations. 

There is also a coffee and conversa- 
tion room on the ground floor, where 
the students can obtain tea, coffee, and 
other refreshments at moderate prices. 
This is of immense advantage to 
those students who live at some dis- 
tance from the city. They are thus 
enabled to come directly from their 
work before going home, and can take 
their tea, and have sufficient time to 
read the daily papers and discuss the 


- topics of the day, previous to the hour 


of recitation or lecture. 

The members of the college have 
formed a rifle corps attached to the 
Nineteenth Middlesex Volunteer Mi- 
litia. It is styled “ The College Rifle 
Corps.” It consists: of members of 
the college only, and forms the first 
three companies of the Nineteenth 
Middlesex Volunteer Militia. 

The subscriptions to this corps are, 
for efficient members, four shillings; 
non-efficient members, fourteen shil- 
lings. It would be difficult, without 
giving a regular class-programme, to 
give an exact statement of the work 
done in the college through the year; 
but I ascertained, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Eugene Oswald, a general 
idea of the work done during the 
fourth term, from Monday, May 23, 
to Saturday, July 23, 1870. 
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‘Studies. Teachers. 


SunDAY. 
Rev. H. Wace, M.A. 
MonpDay. 
ART CLASSES. 
8 to 10, Life Class, W. Cave ae Esq. 
aad Antique Class, a 


LANGUAGES. 
8 to 10, French, 


Hour. 
P.M. 


BIBLE CLass. 


Eugene Oswald, Esq. 
. 5, Mr Mead. — 
“ German, “ 

« English Gram’r, Mr. Richard Poston. 


TUESDAY. 
ArT CLASs. 
8 to 10, Pencil and Chalk, Mr. G. Rosenthal. 


» MATHEMATICS, 
8 to 10, Arithmetic, Sec. b ¢! Martineau, aa 
Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A, 
“Algebra, Sec. 1, "Mr. J. R. Smith. 
ad 2) Coll. Fellow. 
* Book-keeping, Mr. Robert Hicks. 


WEDNESDAY. 
History. 


9 to 10, pe, 
“James I.,” 


Samuel Gardiner, Esq. 


LANGUAGES. 
8 to 9, German, Sec. 2, 


“ Greek, Sec. 2, 
Elementary, 


8 to 10, Latin, Sec. 2, 
9 to 10, German, Sec. 1, 
ad Greek, Sec. ° 


Eugene Oswald, Esq. 

Mr. G. J. Thomas, 
Coll. Follow. 

Mr. Kirk. 

E. Oswald, Esq. 


Mr. G. J. Thomas, 


Xenophon’s Coll. Fellow. 


“ Hellenica,” 
THURSDAY. 
ArT CLASs. 
8 to 10, Water Color, orna- 
* mental & perspective { Mr. G. Rosenthal. 
LANGUAGES. 
8to10, English Grammar, 
Sec. 3, Elementary, 
aa English Grammar, } Mr. W. A. Dalziel, 
Sec. 2, Elementary, Coll. Fellow. 
ad French, Sec. 6. Acci- 
_— i E. Oswald, Esq. 


8}$to10, English Literature, pe. T.D. Bevan, 


Mr. Marks, 
Coll. Scholar. 


Poets of 19th Centu- 
ry, and their Critics, 
ELEMENTARY CLASS. 


8to 10, Advanced Reading 
d Writing from 
Dictation, 


Elements of Gram- Mr. W. T. Sutton, 


mar, Coll. Scholar. 
Arithm’tic, from Di- 
vision to Practice, 
FRIDAY. 
LANGUAGES. 
9 to 10, French Trans. Sec. 3, E. aa a Esq. 
8 to 10, French Syntax, Sec. 4, 
- Latin, Sec.1, H.N. satiation ta, 
PHysIcAL SCIENCE. 
8} to 9}, Astronomy, 


to10, Muscular Anatom: 
% of Human Body, % i J.B. Perrin, Esq. 
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R. B. Lichfield, Esq, B.A. 
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In addition to these classes, there 
is an ADULT SCHOOL, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Jennings, college scholar, 
for teaching subjects required for en- 
trance to the college, — as elementary 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Hours from 8 to 10 every evening but 
Saturday and Sunday, at the charge 
of two shillings per month. The fees 
for the classes are, — 

Entrance fee, one shilling and six- 
pence. Term fee, one shilling. A class 
of one hour, two shillings. <A class of 
two hours, three shillings. French 
and German classes, two shillings 


and sixpence, and three shillings and 


sixpence. 

Practice-classes in Latin, French, 
and German, free of extra charge. 

On Saturdays, at 8.30 p.m., “ FREE 
GENERAL LECTURES” are given to 
the members of the college and the 
adult school. 

In connection with the college are 
VOCAL MUSIC CLASSES, open to persons 
of either sex, or any age ; though they 
cannot meet, at present, in any of the 
rooms of the college. The last term, 
the first and second sections met on. 
Monday and Thursday, —section 2 for 
intermediate practice, and section 1 for 
advanced, — Beethoven’s Mass in C; 
the third section met on Wednesday, 
for elementary practice : hours from 8 
to10. Fees: section 1, two shillings 
for half a year; sections 2 and 3, three 
shillings for half a year. During the 
session, besides the free general lectures 
on Saturdays, regular courses of lec- 
tures have been given, by eminent 
lecturers, on astronomy, chemistry, 
botany, physiology, muscular anatomy 
of the human body, the laws of Eng- 
land, ancient and modern history, rise 
and progress of Mohammedanism ; 
three very interesting lectures on 
sound, law, language ; the Rosse tele- 
scope; tragedy; the business of the 
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house of commons ; the officers of the 
house of commons; Sir John Falstaff; 
the relations of geography and history, 
with special reference to England ; 
and a full course of lectures on Shak- 
speare’s tragedies. The fees for these 
lectures have varied from two shillings 
to five shillings the course, according 
to the number given. All of them, 
without exception, have been well 
attended. This most interesting in- 
stitution has developed itself gradually, 
but surely, from very small begin- 
‘ nings; and sometimes in its infancy 
we appear to trace a retrograde move- 
ment. 
the college has never been lost sight 
of, that is, uniTy,—the principle 
which must prevail eventually in ali 
classes of the great working-class of 


England. 
Joun WILLIAMs. 


WESTERN EMIGRATION. , 


[Tue whole science and practice of seek- 
‘ing new homes is now one of very general 
interest, yet one, as we have already re- 
marked, about which there is little prac- 
tical information for those seeking it. At 
our request, therefore, the following article 
has been prepared by two young gentle- 
men who have had intelligent experience 
in the matter.] 


THE questions oftenest asked in 
my home-letters are, “ What started 
you out to go West ?” and “ How did 
you know where to go?” 

You know, in the winter of ’68, 
L. and myself were dry-goods “ drum- 
mers ” in first-class commission houses 
in New York; or, —to.deal more ten- 
derly with our old friends still in the 
harness, — salesmen, with a roving 
commission. Business dulness had be- 
come a proverb. Old channels of 


trade blocked or unsafe, the future 


But the grand principle of - 
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seemed a blank or worse, and the 
turning-point indefinite. It had 
grown steadily worse since ’66; and 
it needed no Argus to see, that, when it 
had become a question of tenacity, — 
the prize to the houses that could lose 
the longest, — the thinning out of pro- 
ducers that must precede any revival 
of business would be slow indeed. 

We knew the work we were doing 
must bring independence somewhere. 
We longed to be working for our- 
selves; and our thoughts turned 
westward as naturally as did old 
Leather-stocking when the settle- 
ments diminished his elbow-room. 

At an evening concert in February, 
we met a California gentleman, “a 
’49-er,” who had been twice burnt 
out of canvas walls, when San Fran- 
cisco was a baby, and had lived to 
see the land, once covered by his tent- 
poles, worth thousands. He was 
railroading all through the West, and 
he talked South-west Missouri to us 
strongly. 

For two months, we button-holed 
every man who had ever-had a relar 
tion west of the Mississippi. From 
Wells, Fargo, & Co.’s California Ex- 
press agents, and United States sur- 
veyors, to wool-brokers and grain- 
shippers, — all contributed. We deter- 
mined to see for ourselves, and to 
start the 29thof May. Before going, 
we saw our friend. Said he, “It’sa 
life-move, boys. If I thought you 
would stay a year, I’d say go. I 
can’t say what you may come out; 
you may go to manufacturing, or 
butcher cattle, go to Congress, or be 
captain of a steamboat. If you stay 
a year, you'll stay for good; and, if 
you stay for good, you’ll never repent 
it.” Some of our friends said, “ You 
will come back disgusted.” “You 
don’t know what you’re undertaking.” 
But we felt success in us, and knew 
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it must come out. In the words of 
Bill Sykes’s Nancy, we felt “we'd be 
jiggered if we would.” 

_ There are three roads to St. Louis; 
we took the shortest. Made a pleas- 
ant acquaintance and useful friend in 
the secretary of the Kansas Pacific 
E. D., and found ourselves on its con- 
nection, the Missouri Pacific, next 
morning, bound for Springfield. 
Springfield is the commercial centre 
of South-west Missouri, an old town 
of five thousand population. The 
war raged fiercely around it. It was 
alternately headquarters for Lyon, 
Sigel, Fremont, and Asboth. Through 
it, Zagonyi made his charge with the 
body-guard ; and into it, on the 8th of 
May last, came the first cars of the 
South Pacific Railroad, on their 
“march to the sea.” Twenty miles 
from St. Louis, we shifted to this lat- 
ter road. 

“* The road it was rough, 
And the hearse had no springs.” 

The West is courteous to women, 
but turns its cold shoulder to unpro- 
tected man. Truly, the Englishman 
was right. Whio travels West should 
have his wife, or borrow some other 
man’s. Being unblessed, we were ac- 
commodated as the beasts that perish. 

One hundred miles north-east of 
Springfield, the track ended; and a 
Concord stage took up the burden 
over the backbone or “ divide” of the 
Ozark Mountains. It was roughness 
intensified; and, caroming from my 
next neighbor to the roof, against-the 
side, and back to the cushionless seat 
for fourteen hours, I would gladly 
have exchanged the trip for my 
dreariest experience of Adirondack 
roads or army corduroy. 

It seems singular to say of a natu- 
ral‘obstacle in this age of enterprise, 
but this mountain-barrier has been 
the largest of three causes that have 


placed Missouri ten years behind her 
western neighbors, almost excluding 
emigration and improvement; the 
others being slavery and four years 
of war. On the south-west side of 
the range, there begins an almost un- 
matched tract of fertile country, run- 
ning south-west through the Indian 
Reservation, known here as the “ Na; 
tion,” to the Canadian River. 

At Springfield, we bought Indian 
ponies, which, with saddle and bridle, 
the common army pattern, cost sixty 
dollars each; and we rolled a thin 
overcoat behind the saddle: revolvers 
we carried, but never needed. A 
planter’s felt hat, six-inch brim, “ out- 
fitted ” us. 

Our point was Neosho, seventeen 
miles from the State line; and, making 
about thirty a day, we journeyed pleas- 
antly on, picking out every night an 
old farm for stopping-place. The peo- 
ple are generally hospitable ; and the 
inquiry, modelled on the Missouri 
standard, “Can we get to’stay with 
you to-night?” was commonly an- 
swered “ Light down, stranger, and 
lead in your animile.” One some- 
times meets a refusal; and it’s well to 
begin “prospecting”. early in the 
afternoon. Charges are not heavy, — 
about two dollars per day, man and 
horse. _ 

Neosho was thoroughly burned dur- 
ing the war, and is now built up un- 
der Northern influences to about one 
thousand inhabitants. Its politics. 
are strongly with the administration; 
and its latter-day god-fathers include 
many good men from Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 
It has a daily mail, brought by stage 
from the railroad terminus, —an old- 
time custom, which will be broken up 
by the arrival of the cars in Novem- 
ber, —a good weekly paper, two fair 
hotels, planing mill, grist mill; and 
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the smaller mechanical trades are well 
represented. Banking is done by a 
well-known dry-goods’ house; but 
men with capital to devote to it would 
find this a valuable opening. Eastern 
exchange on New York, Philadelphia, 
or St. Louis is always in demand ; and 
money is wanted on the best real-es- 
tate security, improved, unencum- 
bered farms. The legal rate is either 
six or ten per cent; but the latter is 
commonly used. 

From Neosho, we went to Carthage, 
a flourishing town larger than its 
neighbor. It is the county-seat of 
Jasper County; and we saw the larger 
part of both places. 

We had conceived a dislike to the 
old homesteads, from their shiftless, 
worm-eaten appearance, and gallantly 
determined to buy raw land; and im- 
prove for ourselves. It is a doubtful 
policy, however, and not advisable un- 
less a man’s means are large. The 
common improvements, fencing and a 
log-house, can be bought cheaper with 
the place than they could afterward 
be put on the ground; and a stranger, 
coming to farm, would do well to rent 
the first year, and buy the second. 

If he buy at once, he will probably 
pay toomuch. By making your own 
improvements, you get exactly what 
you want; but the delay in putting in 
crops, from lack of fencing and ground 
properly broken and prepared, is very 
serious. 

Newton County was to have the 
South Pacific Railroad, becoming the 
Atlantic and Pacific at Springfield, 
the “open sesame ” to its undeveloped 
resources; and that weighed with us 
against the superior civilization of 
Carthage. 

It was Lowell’s 
“ Freeing the bird which I held in my hand — 


For the two perched, perhaps out of reach, in 
the tree.” 
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But fortune favored. There is life in 
the present railroad management. 
Fremont, in failing, had only left the 
road dormant. The succeeding direc- 
tory received his grants on the South 
Pacific as a State Road, and those on 
the Atlantic and Pacific as a through 
line to California; and to-day the rails 
are only twenty-five miles east of us, 
and rapidly advancing. 

After riding over the country for 
two weeks, we chose a quarter section 
(one hundred and sixty acres) of 
deeded land on one of the best prai- 
ries, forty of it well timbered, and with 
running water. By paying some 
small sums, we bought up settlers’ 
claims on double that amount of rail- 
road land lying adjacent, and so re- 
served the privilege of buying when 
thrown into the market. 

Without inflicting a disquisition of 
land monopolies and settlers’ wrongs 
on you, I can, perhaps, make clear this 
matter of claims, which cost me some 
trouble to get at. 

Land can be settled here in three 
ways, — by homesteading, by pre-emp- 
ting, and by squatting on railroad 
lands, that is, grants of alternate mile- 
square sections, given by government 
to aid railroad construction. 

To homestead, a man finds eighty 
(80) acres of unoccupied government 
land, lives on it for a certain length 
of time, and gets a title by proving 
his residence and paying entry fees, — 
some eighteen dollars. 

No land worth having is now open 
to this around us. 

To pre-empt, he simply claims un- 
occupied government land; and, by 
paying two dollars and a half per 
acre at the nearest. land-office, re- 
ceives the title without actually set- 
tling. In parts remote from a rail- 
road, one dollar and a quarter per 
acre is charged. 
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The settler on railroad land holds 
the least secure tenure of the three. 
He is allowed the first opportunity 
of buying the home he has settled, at 
the price the railroad may appraise 
it; and their policy’ may be liberal 
both in price and time of payment: 
but, should he be found wanting, he 
has no legal ground of complaint 
when the next bidder, with longer 
purse, steps in to reap where he 
sowed. He, however, knows the 
chances. 

Now this uncertainty has attached, 


since 1853, to nearly one-half the 


land in Newton County, and has fear- 
fully retarded emigration. The rail- 
road must, indeed, prove a blessing, 
to compensate for the millstone that 
for nineteen years has hung on the 
neck of the fairest portion of Mis- 
souri. 

We paid six dollars an acre for our 
land, and went back to New York, 
to make ready for what our friends 
called our exile, — we, our escape from 
captivity. 

Brown and hearty from a month’s 
incessant exercise, we already smiled 
superior over the “pale faces” of 
Broadway, and felt the pioneer spirit 
sticking out in a new repugnance to 
stove-pipe hats and kid gloves, and a 
leaning towards soft felts with re- 
dundant brims,—rank heresy, you 
know, at home. Life on the pave- 
ments seemed “cabined, cribbed, 
confined,” after the breezy prairies 
and wide-awake towns with their 
boundless opportunities. Here, we 
said, business is a lottery more than 
ever before. Ten years hence, we 
may still be at the foot of the ladder. 
There, every step counts. As Joe 
Hooker said, at Lookout Mountain, 
we are “fighting for keeps,” not to 
lose one year more than we made the 
preceding. Every tree planted is 
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planted for a life-time. Every foot 
of this sod, centuries old, turned over, 
is made endlessly productive. 

True, the first five years, let us 
look it fairly in the face, will be hard 
work, — drudgery, if done for another 
man. Ah! you used a potent spell 
when you urged on our half-fledged 
ideas to try working for ourselves. 
It puts pith into the axe-arm, and vim 
behind the plough-handles; gets one 
up at day-break, and sees no stitches 
dropped till after nightfall, and the 
stock are fed. 

But every year the work will 
lighten. As the tough prairie-sod is 
tamed down, and, in place of raising 
scantily-paying grain crops, the mel- 
low land is put into fields of Timothy 
and clover to feed the stock, which, 
almost without care and anxiety, is 
reproducing and multiplying itself 
endlessly, one begins to understand 
that life can be very pleasant away 
from the gaslights of Broadway and 
the chandeliers of Fifth Avenue. 
“You are going away from the old 
count, your father,” said his friend to 
that light-hearted, noble Don Cesar 
de Bazan. “Yes, and my countless 
creditors,” was the reply. 

We thought so two years ago. 
We think so now, knowing better 
what odds pluck and patience can set 
aside. I wish you could say to a 
hundred young fellows, situated as we 
were, and actually losing energy, and 
originality, and strength of character, 
and capacity for work in monotonous 
routines that pay their board, their 
billiards, and their summer vacation, 
but demand nothing that will give 
them a wider grasp of men and 
things ten years hence than they 
have now,—I wish you could say to 
them, “Go West; begin as your 
means allow. Trade boots, ploughs, or 
dry goods; manufacture or card wool; 
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cultivate grapes, and make wine ; start 
a cheese or butter dairy, or pack beef 
and pork; raise cattle, mules, and 
horses; or breed sheep and pigs. 
The end is certain, though the way 
may seem long; the growth of the 
new country will surely carry you up.” 
With kindest regards, yours, 


T. 8S. 


THE UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


Ir does not often happen that an 
ecclesiastical gathering of any sect 


attracts large interest among men of . 


other sects; but, when the Unitarian 
body is called a sect, almost every one 
feels that this is a sect “ with a differ- 
ence.” Its principle of free discus- 
sion is a principle which all Protest- 
ants are, in their hearts, pleased with, 
and, with more or less allowances, con- 
cede. Some of its varied heresies 
find sympathizers in all religious de- 
nominations ; and, where its vagaries 
(so-called) excite no other interest, it 
is regarded, at the least, as the most 
dangerous of enemies. The assembly 
of the Unitarian Conference in New 
York, on the 17th of October, excited, 
for these reasons, an interest outside 
the Unitarian communion scarcely 
less than that felt in it by professed 
Unitarians. 

It only needed a visit to the Church 
of the Messiah to see that the Unita- 
rian body itself regarded the occasion 
as one of greatimportance. We have 
already described the discussion which, 
in newspapers and pulpit, has been 
maintained through the summer as 
to two points: first, the fundamental 
status of this Conference, which is 
itself a new-born institution; and, 
second, the propriety of its issuing 
any statement of doctrine for the 
convenience of what may be called 


The Unitarian Conference. 


its frontier churches. This discussion 
has been carried on with such ardor, 
that the conference itself was the 
largest ever held, — representing a 
very large proportion of all the 
churches of the Unitarian commu- 
nion. Besides the delegates, large 
numbers of interested visitors came 
to New York to be present at its dis- 
cussion, and gave close attendance at 
its meetings. 

The result of those meetings, so 
far as these questions went, was such 
as, without hesitation, we predicted 
in our October issue. 

On every side, and by every speak- 
er, the most eager declaration was 
made, that no church, conference, or 
individual represented there, would 
tolerate any imputation on the Chris- 
tian basis of the Conference. It is 
an integral branch of the Christian 
Church. On the other hand, how- 
ever, when you ask the Conference to 
define Christianity, the old Unitarian 
protest flashes from the old flint. 
Woo never so sweetly, there is no 
mistake as tothe answer. They have 
not been light troops so long as to wish 
to go into garrison. All statements 
of faith were referred together to a 
committee, which had no power given 
to it to report any one. The whole 
sentiment of the assembly protested 
against any definition of terms. 

To express, as far as words could, 
this position, the conference “ wel- 
comed to its fellowship all who desire 
to be followers of Jesus Christ,” —the 
broadest formula of Christian fellow- 
ship, as somebody has said, which 
has ever got stated upon paper. 

To any person who was present, 
the spirit of the Conference, felt in 
every vote and word, was more re- 
markable than any separate action 
which can be recorded. We have 
never seen any assembly whose speech 





Concerts for the People. 


and acts had so little the method 
and appearance of what is commonly 
called political movement. Every 
speech, with, perhaps, a single excep- 
tion, in those remarkable three days, 
was made to produce conviction. 
Every proposal was made in good 
faith, by some eager man or woman, 
who really thought it would help the 
world forward. Remarkable, indeed, 
was the steady attendance and silent 
interest of the delegates. Whatever 
the subject, —frontier missions, un- 
churched people in cities, religious 
education, the appeal of a black 
bishop, the last proposal for education 
from the prairies, — there was this 
compact, grave, silent, yet enthusi- 
astic body of attendants, — attend- 
ants, too, who understood what they 
were attending to. Nothing was more 
prompt,— in a certain sense more 
amusing, — than the rapidity and 
ease with which they negatived any 
proposition, —though it appeared the 
most innocent and desirable, — which, 
by a hair’s weight, seemed to press 
on the liberty of the congregation; 
nothing, again, more ready than their 
willingness to join together in any 
practicable work against sin or igno- 
rance on the outside, if it were only 
set in tolerably intelligible order. 

The Orthodox Congregationalists 
have stoutly refused to unite in any 
such organization; it savors of Pres- 
byterianism; there is no doubt of 
that. There is always this danger, 
— that it will turn its attention in- 
ward to the churches of which it is 
composed rather than abroad against 
the machinations of Satan. There 
are Unitarians, as well, who feel this 
danger; but it must be conceded 
that the Conference of 1870 has done 
a great deal to show that independent 
churches will not be easily seduced 
from the freedom which was pur- 
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chased for them by such men as Rob- 
inson and Brewster, by Cotton and 
our Hooker, by the Winthrops, the 
Mathers, the Dudleys, and the whole 
company of the New England mar- 
tyrs. 

The missionary force of the Unita- 
rian body, as revealed in the Con- 
ference, probably surprised every- 
body present, — friends or strangers. 

We publish, in another place, Mr. 
Weeden’s Report on Unions, —one 
of the most valuable studies submitted 
to the Conference. 


CONCERTS FOR THE PEOPLE IN 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


THE concerts for the people, just 
now so happily and successfully be- 
gun in the Music Hall, Boston, re- 
mind us very much, by their cheap 
admission, popularity, and good to be 
effected, of the Penny Readings in 
England. The good done in England 
by Penny Readings in softening un- 
due class-distinctions, in increasing 
and strengthening a proper feeling 
between the richer and poorer mem- 
bers of society, and in creating and 
ecucating a healthy taste for litera- 
ture, music, and song, together with 
safe and pure recreation, no one can 
easily or justly estimate. 

At the first concert, we found that 
the management had acted wisely, 
and had avoided great crushing and 
crowding by having the doors opened 
at half-past six o’clock, though the 
concert would not begin until a quar- 
ter to eight. Fifteen cents was the 
charge to all parts of the hall; and 
as the people came pouring in rapidly, 
there was room for each to select his 
seat comfortably. Long before the 
organ voluntary, the hall was filled to 
its utmost capacity. 
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As we took a quick survey of that 
immense audience, we were rejoiced 
to find that it was largely composed 
of the working-classes, for whose 
benefit these low-priced concerts were 
originated. Let it not be thought 
for one instant that the entertainment 
was inferior, either in quality or quan- 
tity, to most of those given. It con- 
sisted of the performance of a military 
band, orchestral music by about 
twenty-five musicians, solos, several 
songs by an accomplished lady, and 
introductory pieces on the great organ. 
The proceedings were carried through 
with excellent order and regularity ; 
and the people, from first to last, 
showed by their earnest attention, 
hearty appreciation, and enthusiastic 
applause, their high sense of the good 
things provided. 

Several incidents took place under 
our observation which did our eyes, 
ears, and hearts good, and will show 


a little the gratification which the 
people took. Near us was a man in 


a high state of enjoyment. As the 
young lady sang a song of the affec- 
tions, he rubbed his hands with gen- 
uine joy, while his body was alive 
with pleasurable feelings; till, at its 
close, no longer able to contain him- 
self, and speaking to nobody, he ex- 
claimed, “ That’s worth a dollar!” 
Just in front of us was a strong, 
sturdy son of toil, with his wife be- 
side him, both journeying down the 
hill of life. He eagerly listened to 
the organist playing the old, yet ever 
new and well-beloved song of “ Home, 
sweet Home ;” till, when the great or- 
gan ceased, he turned to his wife with 
his face wreathed and beaming with 
satisfaction. He moved his lips, but 
no sound was heard; but at that mo- 


Death of Dr. Bulfinch. 


ment he gave his head a peculiar nod 
with a real eloquence of motion and 
rich appreciation. 


In the death of Dr. Srepnen 
GREENLEAF BuLrFincg, the conduc- 
tors of this journal lose the counsel, 
the learning, and ready help of a tried 
friend. Our readers lose the results 
of critical learning, of assiduous study, 
and a fearless habit of investigation. 

To most of them, Dr. Bulfinch is 
best known as a poet,—the author 
of some of the hymns of this genera- 
tion, which will survive to another. 
These lyrics have passed into the 
general use of the Church in all its 
organizations. To scholars, and to his 
nearer friends, Dr. Bulfinch is known 
as a careful student of the Scriptures, 
with accurate knowledge of the 
original languages, well informed on 
the recent critical investigations of 
their character and contents. His 
books on the evidences and other 
theological subjects, are more than 
text-books. They embody the results 
of independent thought, presented 
with that fearlessness and candor 
which made a central feature of his 
character. 

This is, perhaps, not the place to 
speak of the Christian courtesy and 
the charm of personal demeanor which 
made him so welcome in all circles 
of his friends, and will leave in those 
circles a blank not to be filled. His 
pupils, his parishioners, and those 
who have worked with him in litera- 
ture and in criticism, valued him as 
a friend, and are not satisfied, in 
speaking of his death, to allude only 
to the resources of the scholar, or the - 
legacies left us by the poet. 
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